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With its first issue in July which will 
mark the beginning of its thirty-eighth 
volume, The Christian Union will go to 
its readers in an entirely new dress of 
type, which has been specially cast for 
dis use. Every endeavor has been made 
to insure clearness, attractiveness, and 
beauty, and neither time nor money has 
been spared to secure a style of typog- 
raphy which will give the paper a form 
worthy of the purpose of t#s managers 
and the admiration of its host of friends, 


THE OUTLOOK. 


"rie readers will find on page 804 a report from 
our own correspondent of the proceedings of 
the R:publican Oonvention to and including Satur- 
day, and on page 824 the platform adopted by the Oon- 
vention. This platform demands a free ballot and 
an honest count, and charges the Democratic party 
with denying both ; it opposes Ohinese and contract 
labor, calls for legislation against trusts and monop- 
clies, claims for the Rapublican party credit for the 








restoration of the public domain to actual settlers, 
urges the admission of South Dakota and enabling 
acts for Washington, North Dakota, and Montana, 
pledges the party to vigorous measures against 
polyg»my, advocates gold and silver apparently on 
an equal footing, calis for one-cent letter postage, 
National aid to public education, adequate appropri- 
ations for the rebuilding of the navy and the con- 
struction of coast defenses, condemns the Democratic 
party for failure to promote American commer- 
cial interests in Oentral and South America, and for 
equal fatlure to protect American fisheries on the 
Oanadian coast, reasserts its Oivil Service Reform 
platform of 1884, and advocates Jiberal pensions. Its 
most significant declaration, however, is upon the 
subject of protection. This clause is said to have 
been drafted by Mr. McKinley, of Ohio, and is 
uncompromising and vigorous in its denunciation of 
the Mills bill and in its demand for the maintenanse 
of a protective system. For this purpose it proposes 
to repeal all taxes upon tobacco and upon spirits 
used in the arts, and, if necessary, to repeal the 
entire internal revenue system. Benjamin Harri 
son, of Indiana, the Republican candidate for the 
Presidency, has an honorable record as a lawyer, a 
soldier, and a staterman. He is the grandson of 
William Henry Harrison, President of the United 
States in 1841, and famous for the ‘* Tippecanoe and 
Tyler too” campaign, and great-grandson of Benja- 
min Harrison, of Virginia, one of the signers of the 
Declaration of In¢ependence. General Harrison has 
been a R-publican since 1856 He was made a 
brigadier-general for gallant conduct at the battles 
of Rzsteca and Peach Tree Oreek ; from 1881 10 1887 
he was a United S ates Senator from Indiana, and 
as such was regarded, though not as a leader, asa 
stropg speaker ard able man. Levi P. Morton, of 
New York, the R:publican candidate for Vice Presi- 
dent, has had a successful career as a banker, was a 
member of Oongress in 1873-79 sand was made 
Minister to France by President Girfield. At the 
last moment the Convention added to its platform a 
mild temperance plank declaring that ‘:the R-publt- 
can party cordially sympathiza with all wise and 
well-directed ¢ fforts for the promotion of tempe: ance 
and morality.” 


The country is to be congratulated on the fact that 
Mr. Faciog-B th-Ways is no loager intrusted with 
the duty of drafting our political platforms. The 
utterances of both the R-publican and the Demo- 
cratic parties are explicit, courageous, manly. 
There is no misunderstanding their maaning Even 
their silences are significant. For the silence of 
one platform on the temperance issue and the 
slight attention paid it in the other we take to 
signify that both parties regard the regulation of 
the saloon as a matter to be determined by State or 
local, not by National, legislation. The friends of Oivil 
Service R:form will take courage from the fact tha‘ 
both parties affirm their faith in that movement; and 
although it is true that neither parcy has proved its 
faith by works that are altogether satisfactory, the 
fact that both parties think that a confession of such 
faith is necessary is significant of the tendency of 
public sentiment on this sabject. We note with 
equal gratifization the fact that both parties indorse 
the fundamental principle underlying the Inter- 
State Oommerce biil and the measures for the resto- 
\ration of the public domain to actual settlera. Ia 
this we see a great progress in public sentiment 
toward principles which Tne Obristian Uaion has 
been s’eadily urging for five or six years past. We 
have commented elsewhere on the tariff issue a- 
presented by the two cuntrasted platforms of the 
two great political organiza'ions, and we have here 
only to add that the issue between the two great 
parties is so plain that he who runs may read, and that 
in this election a protection Democrat or a free-trade 








Republican would be a contradiction in terms. 


President Cleveland sometimes seems to us a little 

slow in correcting the mistakes of his subordinates. 

But we can readily understand that a conscientious 
President will always be overworked and always 
behindhand in such phases of his work as can be 
postponed to a more convenient season. Appeals 
from subordinates will necessarily come in this 
category. To this consideration we attribute the 
President’s slowness in modifying the wholly un- 
American order of the Indian D-partment on the 
subject of the use of the vernacular in the Indian 
schools. That modification has, however, come at 
last, in response to a committee appointed by the 
Presbyterian General Assembly on this subject. The 
order in its present form forbids the use of the 
vernacular in Government schools substantially as 
before, and in contract schools, to which the Govern- 
ment contributes, limits its use to religious instruc- 
tion. In purely mission schools—that is, in schools 
toward whose support the Government contributes 
nothing—instruction may be conducted ‘in the 
manner approved by those who maintain the 
schools, provided that one-half of the school hours 
shali be employed in instruction in Eaglish ;” and 
even this proviso, if we unders'and the order aright, 
is not applied to native Indian teachers in localities 
where there are no Government or contract schools 
in which English is taught. This order does not 
fully concede the principle for which we have con- 
tended ; namely, that volunteer, missionary, or phil- 
anthropic organizations should be permitted to 
exerci*e absolutely uatrammeled liberty in teach- 
ing. Bat as the order gives all the liberty which 
missionary organizations will practically wish to 
exercise in their teaching, it would perhaps be 
bypercritical to fiad any fault with it, and we have 
no doubt that it will realize the President’s expreseed 
hope ‘‘that the conclusion reached as mbudied in 
the paper will sotilz the troubles m: q1ies.ion.” 





Mr. Lodge some time 4go int: odaced a bill extend- 
ing the operation 0° the O.vil Sei vice law to include 
the railroad mail service. Why should not a bill be 
introduced extending its operation to the Indian sery- 
ice? Both departments are exempt fiom the law 
now, but it is difficult to see any reason why 
either does not stand ia as great need of the appli- 
cation of O:vil Service rules as any depar: ment now 
within the operation of the Oivil S rvice law. 
Both departments require business habits, training, 
and faculty of a high order. The I dan service 
has suffered as much under the present Administra- 
tion from interference for pulitical reasons as any 
other department of the Government. Its em- 
ployees, whether agents or teachers, are charged with 
very d.fficult tasks, and are so circumstanced for the 
moet part as to be exem, ted from public inspection. 
The opportunities for abuse are very great, aud the 
loss to the Government frum inefficiency is ulso very 
great, but by nO means so great as the loss which 
comes to the unfortunate Indian from either cause. 
The efficiency of the Indian D partment, in the 
jadgment of many who are most familiar with it, 
has been materially reduced ty the removals and 
appointments under its recent adminis ration. If 
there is any field of administration which demands, 
for moral and political reasons, the most honorable 
and busiress-lhke methods, it is this field. 





The German Reichstag was opened with brilliant 
ceremony en Monday by the new Emperor in per- 
son. The speech read by William II. will do 
much to allay the feeling caused by the threaten- 
ing tone of his address to the army and avy. That 
its declaration that the pacific policy of the Emper- 
or’s father and grandfather will be continued is 
more than conventional is shown in the strength and 
iteration of its expression. It is clear that the 





address is from the mind, if not, as seems very 
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probable, actually from the pen, of Bismarck. It 
says, in no uncertain language : 

‘In foreign politics I am resolyed to maintain peace 

with every one, so far as it lies in my power. My love for 
the German army and my position in it would never induce 
me to attempt to endarger for the country the benefits of 
peace unless the necessity for war is forced upon us by & 
hostile attempt on the Empire or one of its allies. Oar 
army will assure us peace; or if peace be broken it will 
enable us to fight for it withhonor. That, with God’s help, 
will be possible for it to do by reason of the strength it has 
derived from the army laws you recently unanimously 
voted. To employ this strength for offensive wars is far 
from my heart. Germany needs neither new military 
renown nor apy conquest, since she finally won for herself 
by fighting the right to exist as united and independent 
nation.”’ 
Another utterance of the address is worth careful 
consideration, though it is not quite as clear in mean- 
ing. We refer to that bearing on the social condi- 
tion of the country and its labor problems. It prom- 
ises such action “‘ that imperial legislation may afford 
to the working people that further protection which, 
in accordance with Ohristian morality, is needed by 
the weak and oppressed in their struggle for exist- 
ence. I hope that in this way it may be possible to 
arrive at an equalization of unhealthy social con- 
trasts. . . . I also hold myself bound to support our 
national and social development within the paths of 
legality, and sternly to oppose all efforts the aim and 
tendency of which shall be to undermine public 
order.” 


The death of the German Emperor has for the 
moment overshadowed all other interests on the 
Continent, but the French are becoming very restive 
under the extracrdinary restrictions which the Ger- 
man Government has lately imposed upon Alsace- 
Lorraine—restrictions which amount to the revival 
of the most oppressive and vexatious forms of the 
antiquated passport system. These restrictions 
practically shut Frenchmen out of the countries 
which formerly belonged to them. Under these 
regulations all Frenchmen visiting Aleace-Lorraine 
must not only present passports which have been 
viséed at the German embassy in Paris, but the pass- 
ports may be detained twelve days in order that the 
names may be submitted to the authorities at 
Strasbourg. A Frenchman living on the boundaries 
of the conquered provinces may be obliged to wait 
nearly three weeks before he can cross an imaginary 
line into a country where his own language is spoken 
and where his own kinsmen may live. When the 
passport has been viséed and the traveler has entered 
Alsace-Lorraine, he is compelled, if he proposes to 
rewain longer than twenty-four hours, to secure a 
permission of residence, which must be renewed at 
the end of two months. Such regulations as these 
in modern times constitute a practical exclusion 
from the country of those upon whom they are im- 
posed. A recent issue of the ‘* North German 
Gazette,” after stating that the Garmanization of the 
German provinces is prevented by the closeness of 
their relations with France, goes on to declare that 
it is desirable that the intercourse between the two 
nations be restricted, and that the Germans will not 
regret ifthe French Government, taking counter 
measures, keeps Germans outof France. This looks 
very like a system of non-intercourse, and can 
hardly be interpreted in the interests of peace. 








The recent Liberal victory in Ayr does not lose 
in importance as the results are more carefully 
analyzed. Oa the contrary, it becomes more signifi- 
cant, andSit is generally regarded by both parties as 
the severest blow with which the Oonservative Min- 
istry has yet met. The result at Southampton was 
due, no doubt, in part to local matters, and to discon- 
teni with the licensing clauses of the Local Govern- 
ment bill, and on these grounds the Oonservatives 
were able in a measure to explain away the force of 
their reverses. In the Ayr borough no such infia- 
ences were at work, and the result can only be inter- 
preted as a clear and distinct indorsement of Mr. 
Gladstone and Home Rale. At the previous election 
Oaptain Sinclair, who stood for the Giadstonian 
Liberals, was defeated by a majority of 1,173; the 
same candidate has now been elected by a majority 
of 63—a gain for the Liberals of 1,238 votes. This 
verdict carries the greater weight because the Scotch 
are slow to change their convictions on questions of 
any sort, and such reversal of opinion cannot but be 
interpreted as indicating a general movement among 
the electors at large ; a change brought about, not by 
the shifting currents of political feeling, but as the 

esult of discussion and deliberation. The voice of 








Southampton and Ayr is not likely to modify in any 
respect the programme of the Conservative Ministry 
on the questions of Ooercion and Home Rale. They 
have so committed themselves on both these ques- 
tions that they have cut off any chance of retreat. 
The results must not be taken, therefore, as forerun- 
ners of any modification of the Oonservative Irish 
policy. They may be significant, however, of a 
general change of opinion among the electors of the 
United Kingdom. 


The Prohibition ratification meeting held in the 
Metropolitan Opera-House last Friday evening was 
a notable gathering. The vast audience was not of 
the type which usually assembles in that hall. It 
consisted of plain, serious-looking people, such as fill 
the churches in our country towns. The meeting 
had many of the characteristics of a great religious 
revival. Religious sentiments were almost as fre. 
quently appealed to as political sentiments. The 
candidates who were here formally notified of their 
nomination were greeted with storms of applause, 
which were repeated whenever a telling point was 
made in any of the speeches. The refusal of the 
Republican Oonvention to incorporate an anti-saloon 
plank into its platform was declared by all the 
speakers to signify a ve st accession to the Prohibition 
ranks. The declaration of the same Oonvention in 
favor of untaxed tobacco and whisky was denounced 
as signifying ‘‘ protection for vested interests, free 
trade in boys.” Miss Frances E. Willard, from 
whose speech this sentence is quoted, admitted that 
the Prohibition party was also in favor of doing away 
with the whisky tax, but with the Prohibitionists this 
step meant, not free whisky, but no whisky. Gen- 
eral Fisk, in his address, declared that the old parties 
should have the monopoly of personal detraction dur- 
ing the coming campaign. The Prohibitionists in- 
tended to conduct it upon a single living issue—that 
of the saloon. All who were agreed with him upon 
that one question, whether they indorsed the re- 
mainder of the platform or not, were invited to join 
with them. With reference to protection, General 
Fick said: *‘ When we protect our homes from the 
invasion of the saloons, tbe industry of the country 
will be protected.” Mr. John A. Brooks, the candi- 
date for Vice-President, evoked a perfect tumult of 
applause when he stated that he, a former slave- 
owner, had come across the continent to join hands 
with General Fisk, the former Abolitionist. The 
question of the saloon and of the rights of the negro 
would be settled at the same time and by the same 
party. However clearly one may be convinced that 
the suppression of the saloon is to be dealt with by 
local courts and local constabulary, the meeting 
certainly signified the presence of a vigorous and as- 
serting conscience in politics. 


He must be a pessimist indeed who can wholly 
resist the influence of such a report as is furnished 
by a correspondent, on another page of this issue, of 
the first sessions of the great International Mission- 
ary Oonference in London. And yet this is only 
a report of the opening of a Oonference which 
lasted a week or ten days, and of which our corre- 
spondent will furnish further reports in next week’s 
issue. There were 2,000 persons, coming together 
from all parts of the world—160 delegates from 
America, 22 from the Oontinent of Earope, 27 from 
Oanada, etc. ; 150 missionary organizations, all told, 
represented. They were inspired in their work, at 
least they were drawn togetner in this Oonference, by 
no spirit of denominational propagandism—for this 
was a wholly undenominational gathering—but sim- 
ply and purely by a love for Ohrist and his cause, a 
zeal to promote the kingdom of God on the earth, 
and a strong desire to get light out of mutual con- 
ference how better to accomplish this great result. 
Such a gathering rises at once in spiricual dignity 
above apy church council, however imposing, because 
it is free from that taint of selfishness which mars 
all purely ecclesiastical gatherings. In such a meet- 
ing for conference, not for ecclesiastical action, dis- 
cussion is not likely to degenerate into debate and 
strife, and the unity of the spirit is not liable to be 
marred by cabals and cliques. The sight of so 
much concentrated and so pure an enthusiasm is a 
spur to laggard energy and an incentive to dis- 
couraged faith. It is a grand vision ; and we desire 
to bring our readers as near to it as a graphic pen 
can bring them. 


We do not think it necessary to answer in detail 
the criticisms of Father Olancy on the article pub- 
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visit to a parochial school. It is not in such cases. 
the last word that is always the best word. We 
thought at the time that our correspondent’s de- 
scription was much more likely to displease illiberal 
Protestants than liberal Oatholics ; and, having duly 
read and weighed the criticisms of the Father, we 
are still of the opinion that the article complained of 
merits rather his commendations than his com- 
plaints. Of course opinions will differ upon some of 
the points ; and it is not surprising that the one who 
is responsible for the school should not accept the 
criticisms upon it. But they were certainly not con- 
ceived nor presented in a captious spirit. The care- 
ful reader will meanwhile observe two or three sig- 
nificant facts testified to by Father Olancy himself : 
as that exercises in definitions were exercises in 
verbal memory simply ; that in a history of the 
United States nearly one-quarter of the illustrations 
relate to the Roman Oatholic Ohurch ; that in this 
volume of 187 pages only three are devoted to the 
history of Protestant New England, while six are 
given to Lake Ohamplain and the Oatholic mission- 
aries of the seventeenth century ; and, finally, the 
frank admission that the object of a Oatholic school 
is to develop a spirit of loyalty to the Oatholic Oburch, 
‘* by showing the glorious recorus of our Onurch’s 
deeds for the advancement of our civil.zation and 
for the establishment of our civil and religious 
liberty.” We shail leave our readers to consider, 
without argument from us, whether they desire to see 
a school system with this end in view supplanting 
one the object of which is to develop loyal.y to the 
Nation, and to show the glorious record of all noble 
deeds, by whomsoever wrought, for civilization and 
freedom. To that question we can make but one 
answer. 

After the noise and turmoil of the great political 
conventions, it is a pleasure to anticipate the concerts 
of the Music Teachers’ National Association woich 
will be given in Ohicago next week. These per- 
formances possess a special and significant interest 
because of the prominence that will be given to the 
work of American composers. Toe quality of the 
performances in the matier of execution is assured 
by the fact that Mr. Thomas will have direction, 
with the aid of his own orchestra and a large choir 
organized.and trained for this occasion. The Music 
Teachers’ National Association have taken an emi- 
nently wise step, aad one which ought to command 
@ generous and cordial co-operation, in their deter- 
mination to do something to develop musical com- 
position in this couatry by encouraging our native 
composers. It is tne fashion among many to insist 
that we have no musical aptitude, aud that the great 
popular success of the best music in recent years has 
been due to fashion and not to intelligence. This 
kind of criticism may pass for what itis worth. It 
has so slight a connection with fact and is capable of 
such rapid shifting of ground that it is hardiy worth 
while to follow it. Those whoare best informed and 
who look at the matter dispassionately concur in the 
opinion that there is a rapid and healthy growth of 
musical taste in this country. 


We call the especial attention of our lady readers 
to the open letter in another column addressed by 
Mrs. Oorbin to Miss Frances E. Willard on the 
Woman Saffrage question. Hitherto the women 
suffragists have had the floor to themselves in the 
discussion of this question. The great body of silent 
women who are opposed to women’s suffrage have 
been aimost as reluctant to oppose as to support it, 
and for the same reason—because it woulda oring 
them into publicity. Toe men have been for a dif- 
ferent reason reluctant to oppose it, because to do 
so seemed in a sense ungaliant, and an endeavor on 
their part to exclude women from a coveted privi- 
lege. We are glad that one of the silent women has 
entered the list on behalf of her silent sisters. We 
are glad to have a woman state in our columns a 
woman’s reason for disbelieving in woman suffrage ; 
we are glad to have this demonstration that the 
silent women are not merely unbelievers, but dis- 
believers, in the proposed change which would call 
them from private into public life. We hope that 
other women will follow in this respect the example 
which Mrs, Oorbin has set them, and that the ques- 
tion of summoning woman to take up the poitical 
duties from which she has hitherto been exempt will 
have a free and iull discussion, in which bo.h sides 
of the question will be presented by the pens of 
women. Let us have this matter fully debaved, and 
let the gentlemen stand on one side as umpires while 
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the ladies carry on the discussion. 














June 28, 1888. 


Dr. McOdsh retires from the Presidency of Prince- 
ton College leaving it in magnificent condition and 
_ in competent hands. The inaugural address of his 
successor, Dr. Patton, makes it clear that before 
very long Princeton College will be Princeton Uai- 
versity, but the change in name will not take place 
until the change in nature has been more fully 
accomplished. The type of a university such as 
Princeton, under Dr. Patton’s administration, will 
become is one for which its traditions fit it and its 
resources make easily possible. It is not to bea 
university in the sense of being a collection of pro- 
fessional schovls, but to be a university which shall 
give the broad culture aff .rded by the study of the 
best though: of all ages and all departments. As 
Dr. Patton expressed it, it is to be a university with 
a single Faculty, that of Philosophy. With this end 
in view, the departments of political and social 
philosophy are to be equipped as fully as the depart- 
ments of metaphysics and science. An account of 
Dr. Pattou’s inaugural and of Dr. McOosh’s farewell 
address will be found in another column. 


GENERAL News —Ia ‘he Eogush Parliament on 
Monday evening Mr. John Morley moved to censure 
the Government for its administration of the Irish 
Orimes Act as calculated to undermine respect for 
the law, estrange the people of Ireland, and prove 
injurious to the interests of the Empire. He 
accused Mr. Balfour of refusing to give information 
as to how the Ooercion Act operated ; of grave in- 
accuracy in statements regarding prosecutions ; of 
injustice toward prisoners both before trial and after 
conviction, and of balking their appeals and allow- 
ing them to be maltreated under prison rules. The 
cases of Mr. Dillon and others were cited as 
iystances. Mr. Guschen replied for the Govern- 
ment. The debates will be continued through the 
week.—Oonflicting reports have been printed this 
week about Stanley’s position in Africa, It has 
been aseerted that he wassick, that he was wounded, 
tot he wasdead, that he is fighting his way through 
the country, and that he had arrived in the Babr-el- 
Ghazel province. Those best informed place little 
reliance on any of these reports.——Dr. J. H. 
Zakertoft, the famous chess player, died last week in 
London.——Little business of importance was trans- 
acted in Oongress last week. The House continued 
the discussion of various items in the Appropriation 
bill. In the Senate Mr. Frye submitted his report 
on the River and Harbor bill. He saysthat although 
the bill exceeds by $2 800,000 the largest appropria- 
tion ever made for rivers and harbors, it represents 
three years’ expenditures and not two, and therefore 
is less than the average which of late years has been 
maintained. 


THE POLITICAL ISSUE. 











S tae Republican party has taken up the challenge | 


of the Democratic party, and aclear and defi- 

nite issue is presented to the American voter by the 
contrasted platforms. Let us state this issue in our 
own words. There isasurplus in the Treasury of 
$125 000 000, and an annual increase threatened of 
$60,000,000. If this accumulation goes on, the coun- 
try will be soon involved in hopeless bankruptcy, 
because in that case the money which commerce 
needs will be locked up in the Treasury vaults. To 
protect the Nation from this serious menace two 
policies are proposed. Tne Democratic party pro- 
poses to confine appropriations of public money to 
such sums as are necessary for an economical admin- 
istration of the Government; to retain the tax on 
alcohol ; to modify the tax on tobacco; and to re- 
duce the tax on imports by admitting raw materials 
free of duty and by reducing taxes on all articles of 
necessity. If this involves some manufacturers in 
commercial distrese, the party will regard the indi- 
vidual injary as counterbalanced by the genera) 
good. The Republican party p*oposes to abolish 
the tax on tobacco ; to abolish also the tax on alco- 
hol used in the arts and manutactures ; if necessary, 
to do away with the National tax on alcohol alto- 
gether ; to retain the present tax on imports substan- 
tially unchanged; to retain it, not because it is 
necessary for revenue, but because it will foster and 
promote American manufactures and keep up wages ; 
and it proposes to accompany this policy of taxation 

with one of liberal appropriations, not only for imme- 

diate governmental necessities, but for tne construc- 

tion of a navy and of coast fortifications, for river 
and harbor improvements, for National aid to public 
education, and for pensions. With this explanation 

We put the policies of the two parties in parallel 
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eolumns, to make apprehension of the difference be- 
tween the two easier and clearer : 


Rep. Dem. 
Tax on tobacco. Abolis. Modify. 
Tax on alcohol. Reduce or abolish. Retain. 
Tax on raw materials. Retain. Abolish, 
Tax on necessaries. Retain. Reduce. 
Tsx on luxuries. Retain. Retain. 
Object of tax. Protection. Revenue, 
Expenditures. Liberal. -Economical. 


It would be an absurd and a dishonorable affectation 
if we were to pretend to look upon the issne thus 
framed with indifference. We believe that it has 
vital relations to the future of our country. We 
believe that the coming election will be likely to 
settle the trend of national life for some years to 
come. Nor have we any wish to conceal our personal 
precilections and prejudices. They are in favor of 
economical expenditures and a lowered tariff. 

Bat The Ohristian Union does not propose to take 
any part in discussing this issue. While moral 
issues are involved in it, in our jadgment the issue is 
primarly one not of morals but of economics. It is 
& question of finance far more than of ethics. And 
The Ohristian Union was not established to be a 
teacher on taxation and finance. It is not equipped 
for that purpose. It was established and is equipped 
to a-ply the principles and precepts of Obrist to the 
affairs of human life. We are not prepared to say 
whether Ohrist, if living in A uerica to-day, would 
be a tariff reformer or a protectionist. We are not 


| prepared to say which of the two his disciples should 


be. The Ohristian Union will not, therefore, advocate 
the platform or the candidates of either of the two 
great parties. It will not be a Republican or a Demo- 
cratic paper. It will simply report and interpret 
political events from week to week. It will endeavor 
to do this with absolute impartiality. In this it will 
not always succeed ; for it is not human to be always 
impartial. Its readers will sometimes think it has 
failed when the failure is theirs ; for, if its pen will 
be sometimes dipped in a colored ink, its words will 
sometimes be read through colored glasses. But it 
will aim to retain the reputation which its readers 
already give to it, and which it would be at once a 
disgrace and a calamity to lose: to be always abso- 
lutely fair, and to be always absolutely willing to 
correct any unfairness into which haste, accident, 
or misinformation may have led. 

We have said nothing thus far of the Prohibition 
or Labor parties. In our judgment the Labor 
party or parties in this campaign will not call for 
any serious consideration on the part of intelligent 
voters. The same is not true of the Prohibition 
party. It has a definite purpose, a Ohristian and 
statesmanlike leader worthy the enthusiasm of his 
followers, and an apparently increasing constitu- 
ency. But, in our judgment, the regulation of the 
liquor traffic must in a self-governed nation be left 
to State and local action; and in our opinion the 
tariff iseue, raised by the contrasted platform of the 
Democratic and Republican parties, must, at this 
election, take precedence of all other issues. For 
the same reason we say nothing as to Civil Sarv- 
ice Reform, the Ohinese question, Immigration, 
Trus's and Monopolies, etc., etc. The law of poli- 
tics is the Jaw of the haman mind: one question at 
atime. And the one question on which the Ameri- 
can voter must concentrate his thonght in this 
election, if he is to vote wisely and effectively, is the 
question whether the well-being of his country de- 
mands the maintenance of a protective system, or a 
mod fication and a first step toward the final aban 
donment of that system and the establishment in its 
place of a system of taxation for revenue only. 





ONE SECRET OF STRENGTH. 


HE interest which men have always taken in 

the lives of those whom they call great is 
slmost pathetic in its intensity. Oarlyle amply 
justified by facts the great significance which he 
attached to hero worship. Toere is often an ele- 
ment of vulgarity in the mere following of great 
leaders ; but that which gives them such attractive 
power is, after all, somethiog very noble in itself 
and very noble in its appeal. For that which men 


love in the lives of great men is the realization in 
these lives of their own ideals ; the perception that 
these great ones have discovered the mastery of 
the soul over all its circumstances and accidents, 
and have made it clear that, no matter how many 
fail to work out their lives to some great end, that 
possibility always exists. 








Great men stand, therefore, for the working out 
af the ideals of lesser men, and this is the secret of 
the unfailing and really novle interest which great 
lives arouse. The services of Paul, for instance, 
were many and various, but none of them exceeds 
in value the sense of completeness and conquest 
which his career furnishes. No other life has more 
completely demonstrated the essential superiority of 
the soul over all obstacles, limitations, and sorrows ; 
no other life has more compietely provea the uncon- 
querable quality which resides in tne will. Paul re- 
mains forever an unanswerable witness against those 
who declare that man is the creature of clrcamstances 
and the victim of his age. That which gives Paul’s 
life its magu)ficent superiority, and which makes it 
fairly glow with the consciousness of victory, is not 
the greatness of the man iatellectually, although his 
inteilectual power contributes to the general result ; 
it is his moral greatness, and the secret of this great- 
ness is to be found in the tremendous concentration 
of will which shaped his whoie career and made it a 
coherent whole. We cannot write Paul's Eyistles, 
nor preach Paul’s sermons, but it lies within the 
reach of each of us to catch something of the fire of 
Paul’s purpose. Oar lives are half failures simply 
because our minds are half made up. We intend to 
make the most of ourselves, but we are not equal to 
the toil of an aspiring life. Our activity 1s spas- 
modic ; it burns up brightly at times, and then sinks 
so low that nothing appears to remain out a bed of 
ashes. Some stronger naiure mast impart its im- 
puise to us before ths fire rises again. Pal, likeall 
o.her great men, did nos look to other men for his 
impulse ; he was in the habit of giving rather than 
of receiving. He did not look to tae cnurcn to sus- 
tain and strengthen him, alshough he was not un- 
mindiul that the church could help his weakaess. 
He thought of the church rather as something into 
which he could pour his own life, to which he could 
give his own strength. It would be weil ior church 
life generally if Paul’s spirit could become conta- 
gious; if, instead of sitting in ths pews and watting 
to have our energies lighted by the pulpit, we should 
realize that our highest joy is to light them for our- 
selves, and our highest service to contribute to the 
fire of zeal and of faith which is the motive power 
of the church. 

In the end that which seems hardest in life is 
really easiest, There was more of comfort, rest, and 
peace in Paul’s life, laborious, turbulent, and tem- 
pestuous as it was, than in the lives of mosc of the 
men around him. Ic requiresa great deal of courage 
to take an advanced position in a time of danger ; 
but when the first act of courage has been performed 
all the rest is comparatively easy. One escapes on 
the instant all the pains and perplexities of indecis- 
ion and cowardice ; one gets on the instant ali the 
inspiration of a perfectly defiaed purpose and a mood 
which fits it. Most of us suffer constently the dis- 
content which comes from the conscivusness that we 
are not doing all we ought; that our lives are only 
half consecrated to daty and action. Ic would be 
far easier, as a matter of mere comfort, to add che 
strength and courage necessary to give them com- 
pleteness than it is to carry about contioually a sense 
of remorse and disappoimtment in ourcelves. Great 
responsibilities develop great strength,and great work 
calis out great powers. Tne man who aiis at his 
ease, or does only half the work allotted to him, does 
not really kaow what hispowers are. Hv is tora py 
the twofold feeling of duty and of the sense of fail- 
ure to respond. Rzvoiliug from what seems to him 
the impvasible work of a really great life, he suffers 
more from discontent and dissatisfaction with himself 
than all the added toil necessary to make his lite a 
consistent whole would bring to him. 

Moreover, there is in a life that is set to do one 
thing, and gives all its energies to the doing of it, an 
impetus which is a mighty consolation ia sorrow, 
loss, and suffering. Paal’s career is well worth the 
atudy of those who are striving to fiad some refage 
from the sorrows of the world. Most mea make an 
ineffectual effort in some way to avoid the painful 
things that lie in their paths. It is this vain 
endeavor which has filled monasteries and driven 
thousands into self-chosen exile. Bat the experi- 
ment has never yet succeeded, and never can sacceed; 
no man can escap? from himself, and uatil some 
man can, this me.hod of escaping from uhe worid 
will never be successful. Tne true way to meet the 
sorrows of life is to have some purpose which lifts 
one above them, and to make that purpose so engross- 
ing and controlling that it will sustain one as the 
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inspiration of battle carries one almost indifferent to 
danger and death. Paul did not attempt to elude 
the troubles of life. Ono the contrary, he met them 
face to face ; ra‘her, he marched in front of them, 
8d swift and sure was his progross. He felt them as 
keenly as any other man of his time ; there was no 
insensibility in him: but he was not conquered by 
them. Life had for him the unfailing strength and 
the m‘ghty consolation of a purpose which death 
itself could not defeat or even overcloud. And thie 
is one secret of strength and consolation in a world 
which shelters no map, but leaves us all open to 
storm and calamity. 


THE SPECTATOR. 


[The Spectator finds in his private mail an account of a ride 
in Southern California so picturesque in its simplicity that 
he ventures to read it to a larger circle than the one for 
which it was originally intended, making only such modifi- 
cations as may be necessary to relieve him of the charge of 
violating confidence in thus breaking the seal of a letter not 
intended for publication.] 


Friday, as sort of a farewell celebration, we made a long 
excursion to visit the Old Mission, or its ruins. Dana 
speaks of it in his “* Two Years Bciore the Mast,” I think. 
You know these old missions are found all through that 
part of California which was so Spanish and Mexican even 
fifty years ago. Did I speak of my visit to Santa Barbara 
Mission, arranged in a rude way like a European monastery, 
with its cloisters, its inclosed garden, and the fat old Father 
walking therein; its chapel with tawdry altar and gilt 
ornaments ; its bell tower, and the ble:r-eyed, red nosed 
priest who led us up the winding stairs? Seems to me I 
did. The San Diego Missicn was once a large and flourish- 
ing one. It was founded and built (where the ruins now 
stand, in Mission Valley, about e/ght miles from San Diego) 
in 1774, I believe, and I have no doubt that the Jesuit 
Fathers did good work in their way among the Indians 
We started ont, Mrs. M——, the two little boys, myself, and 
the driver, with the two horses in the carriage, at a little 
bef*re seven, having breakfasted at six. It is not an easy 
thing to put on psper the pleasure of driving through the 
country over not fre quently traveled roads, and having the 
eyes kept constantly interested in fl »wers and plapts and 
birds and animals. Here one learns to use one’s eyes. 
We noticed for the first time the stumpy greasewood 
bushes which cover the hills and mesa lands—in blossom— 
a fine white besutifal epray. As we rounded the ox-bow 
on the mesa grade we saw a band of stray cattle. Then it 
was to note the brard, the ear-marks, the number, the 
color, the condition, as we rode by. Inthe East it would 
simply be, ‘‘Ub, see the cows!’ Here it is, ** Branded 
‘W’ in a circle ; right ear notched ; eight cows—a black, 
two roams, and five brindles, pretty poor; a bull with a 
clipped tail: wonder where they strayed from.”’ 

1 fell to counting how many plants [ knew, and naming 
them as I recognized them—the brod @, the convolvulus, 
the white and bisck sage blossoms, the coriopsis, the 
mimuius, the painted feather, the greasewood, the dodder, 
the wild cucumber, scrub-oak. bee-Jark+pur, and there is 
@ pretty iittie pink blossom new to us; we stop, 1 get out 
anc p.uck a few o! them; we try to examine it a little—pirk 
petals, white at the base, five of them ; five rtamens, and a 
double pistil, a long calyx, and a corolla about which I for- 
get now. None of these things interested me before so 
much. California is opening my eyes a littie, anyway. A 
lame quail limped across the road, and J jumped out to try 
for bim, only to find that an i jared leg doesn’t prevent 
perfect wing motion. I ought to have had salt for his tail, 
they told me when I took my seat again. A little further 
on, while riding through a lately mowed wild-oat track in 
the midst of the wild mesa, we saw a large coyote dog trot- 
ting along the road in front of us. He was about as large 
as Don, the setter, and, leisurely crossing the road, he sat 
on his haunches coolly—he kiew we had no guns—and 
stared at us. My! how he ran when I got out and shouted 
at him! Still farther on the boys each captured a horned 
toad ; these pets were careiully carried all day, and Harry 
yesterday came to dinner with his in bis pocket. When we 
reached the Mission, we and the horses ate a picnic lunch, 
the horses under a rough shed,and we resting our shawls and 
lap robes sgainst a cushiony haycock under the shade of a 
hundred-years old olive tree. The adobe ruins are the 
remains of what once must have been a pretty pretentious 
collection of buildings and gardens for those old Mexican 
days. The land now belor gs to the Bishop of Los Angeles; 
go I learned from the buxvm wife of the Italian ** boss” 
of the ranch. She spoke only spasmodic words of Eogl'sh, 
but by saying to her, after fifteen minutes of preparation 
and arranging and rearrang'pg, ‘‘Combien des olives avez 
yous eu }’année paseée,”” 1 learned that last season’s prod- 
uct was 900 gallons pickled. That was the extent of the 
conversation, and the information I obtained. 80 much 
for being a fiaent French scholar! She spoke about as 
geod French as Ido. After luncheon we drove down the 
valley to San Diego, where Mrs. M—— did a *ittle shopping, 
and then came home, the whole being a jaunt of some 
thirty-three miles. They don’t mind driving in this country. 

Why does a letter of one topic, lorg in space occupied, 
always seem shorter than a emalier quantity of paper filled 
with touches at mapy things? If for no other reason, 
then, I think 1’) jast get that Ruskin and add a little vari- 
ety to this letter. Here is something from what he says of 
English and foreign villages : 

“ Foreign towns are often very picturesque, very beanti- 
ful, but they never have quite that look of warm self- 











euffictency and wholesome quiet with which our villages 
nestle themselves down among the green fields. If you will 
take the trouble to examine into the sources of this impres- 
sion, you will find that by far the greater part of that warm 
and satisfactory appearance depends on the rich scarlet 
color of the bricks and tiles. It does not belong to the 
neat building—a very neat building has an uncomfortable 
ratber than a comfortable look—but it deperds upon the 
warm tullding ; our villsges are prese red tiles, as our 
old women are in red cloaks; and it do®™ not matter how 
worn the cloaks or how bent and bowed the roofs may be, 
so long as there are no holes in one or the other, and the 
sobered but unextinguisbsble color still glows in the shadow 
of tne hood and burns emong the green mosses of the gable ”’ 
I like to think of those red-tiled English villeges. I new 
remember tbat perhaps the most pictarer que feature of the 
Central American and Mexican villages I saw coming up 
the coast was that of the red tiled buildings. I can see 
Panama now, red and brown in the setting sun across the 
bay. And, curiously, one of the little attractive spots in 
the landscape on which we look from the east veranda 
here is a little bunch of white buildings, of a mile-away 
ranch, in a clump of evergreens, with a windmill and red- 
painted water-tank. I really believe that that red-painted 
water-tank is what my eye likes, although I have not ana- 
lyzed the impression before. Red thatches for houses, but 
men and women somehow seem to find the comfort gone 
from. the color when applied to heads! I’d like to know 
what Ruskin thinks of red heads. WANDERER, 


“He that filches me of my good nawe,”’ says Shake- 
speare, “‘robs me of that which not enriches him, but makes 
me poor indeed.” If Shakespeare had lived in our time we 
could have teught him a thing or two as to this kind of 
robbery. For the nineteenth century has discovered 8 way 
in which this kind of robbery can be turned to profit. Tnere. 
Ne before the Spectator two books, one entitled ‘‘ An Origi- 
nal Belle,” by Edward P. Roe, the other ‘* May and June,”’ 
by Edward R Roe. Both are paper covered. The second 
is made in close imitation of the first ; so close that there is 
excellent legal authority for saying that the publisher has 
made himself liable to prosecution for violation of trade- 
mark. The style of type is almost identical ; the «tyle of 
ornamentation is very similar. The R is made as much like 
a P as possible ; so much like it that a casual buyer would 
take it fora P. The only radical difference is in the con- 
tents, ‘‘ May and Jane” being as supreme an example of 
trash as our eyes have lately fallen on, The e€ff-ct, if not 
the object, of this imitation is to trade on the good name of 
Edward P. Roe, and by filching it to enrich the traders on it. 
The News Company o7ght in common honesty to refuse to 
give circulation to such a counterfeit presentment as this 
The Spectator, in the interest of common honesty, warns all 
readers against mistaking the novels of Edward R. Roe, 
published in Chicago, for the novels of Edward P. Roe, 
published by Dodd, Mead & Oo , of New York City. 


THE REPUBLICAN CONVENTION. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT ] 


F course Chicago bas thought of little else for the 
past week than the Republican Na'ional Conven- 
tion. Fiags, and decorated buildings, and crowds wear- 
ing badges of their favorite candidates, and bands, and 
processions, hav* made the streets gay. The weather 
has been beautiful, but as hot as the contest between 
Presidential aspirants In spite of many predictions to 
the centrary, the sudience room of the new Auditorium 
Bailding was completed in time, and though its outside 
appearance suggested that it had been cut ¢ ff when they 
reached the fourth story, yet the inside was admirably 
fitted for the purpose of the Oonvention. It would 
seat nearly 8 000. wat well ventila ed, and its acoustic 
properties enabied any speaker of fair voice to be heard. 
The rough beams of the extemporized gal erles wee 
hidden by fiags and busting, wih which also the ceil- 
ing and walls were tastefully draped. The arches 
and atars of incandescent electric light ilium'ned it excel- 
lently. QO, either side were large pictures of Presidents 
Lincoln and G ant, and smaller ones of other Pesidents 
and generals and party leaders, while the front of the 
first balcony was adorned with the ccat-of-arms of dif- 
ferent Siates, fect oned with fisgs O-rtatnly the hall 
was fair to see, wi h its galleriss reaching to the roof, 
filled with people, and its mixture of colors furnished 
by their faces and dress, the waving fans and fligs, the 
posts decorated with the national colors, the occasional 
policemen, the streamers suepended from the ceiling, 
and the banners of the different delegations. 

It was noticeable how large a proportion of the dele- 
gates were comparatively young men, and how new 
jeaders had taken the places of those who had formerly 
wielded the chief ixfluence in such gatherings. Sena- 
tor Hoar was there, atthe head of the Massachuretts 
delegation. So were Senaturs Hiscock and Plett, Mr. 
C'ayton and Mr. Ekins. But the leading speeches 
were made by younger men. General Fremont occu. 
pled a seat upon the platform the first day. The ven- 
erable head of Fred D.uglass was to be seen behind the 
President’s chair, or rising above others as he atood up 
to listen to some orator of his own race, at which times 
the pride and satisfaction in his face were pleasant to 
behold. 

The first day being devoted to organization, the pro- 
ceedings were largely routine, and there was but one ses- 
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sion. Mr. Jones, Chairmen of the National Committee, 
read a paper in which he rung the changes on the old 
{ssues of years past, and the Temporary Caairman, Mr, 
Thurston, made a speech which was evidently designed 
to kill, or at least delay, the Blaine boom. The only 
‘ively thing was a sort personal debate between 
Senator Mahone and Mr. Wise. of Virginia, who were 
contestants for seats in the Conveation. 

The second day, sfter a permanent organization had 
been effected, with Mr. Estes, of California, as Chair. 
man, was largely consumed in deciding the Virginia 
contest, and resulted in the defeat of the Mahone dele- 
gates and in walling for the report of the Committee 
on Rxolu‘ions. Two hours of the time of the latter 
committee were given to listening to Mrs. Hooker and 
M ss Anthony, who urged the insertion of a woman's 
suffrage plank in the platform, and promised one hun. 
dred speakers and an assured victory {f their request 
was granted. Oa Thursday morning the platform was 
read by Mr. Mc Kinley, and adopted withoutany debate.: 
One could not help thinking that the interest was 
chiefly in nominating a man who could be elected and 
in pressing the claims of the “‘ favorite son” of each 
State, and comparatively little tn establishing any im- 
portant principles. The remainder of the day was 
taken up in the nominations of Hawley, Gresham, Harri- 
son, Allison, Alger, Depew, Sherman, Fitler,and Rusk, 
as the order of States was called. The speeches were 
wearisomely long, there being no limit of time set for 
them. and many of them were poor, but each one was 
followed by cheers and noise of all sorts from cit'z ns 
of the States whose ‘‘ favorite son” was being noml- 
nated, whether they were delegates or in the gallery, At 
several of the nominees were from States near Chicago, 
the galleries were full of shouters ready to yell their 
candidate to victory, if yelling would do it. The best 
speeches were doubtless those made in the nomination 
of Governor A'ger and Senator Sherman. Of course 
there was a great deal of arralgning the Democratic 
party, as there were also frequent allusions to the 
Britith policy of free trade, and the sins of omission of 
the party in power. R:ference was occasionally made 
to the Mugwump, as if he did not vote, or the Rspubll- 
can party did not care for his vote, and to the accident of 
President Cleveland’s election, and every speaker was 
delightfully cox fident of victory in Novemter. It was 
aoteworthy, howev:r, that many of the old party cries 
elicited little applause, and that an allusion to the 
‘* bloody shirt” was received in silence, 

Probably Governor F vraker’s speech, which was un- 
questionably the best of all, moved the Convention the 
most. During its progress, snd seemingly much to the 
orator’s disgust, a banner of fl) vere was brougat to the 
pletform, oa which were the words, ‘No rebel flags 
surrendered when I govern,” and at its close, as he al- 
luded to the fl:g in contrast with the red bandanona, the 
whole audience rose and cheered, waved umbrellas and 
coais, threw up their bats, etc , for nearly twenty min- 
utes, until it was heartily weary. Oae enthuelastic 
Ohto man exclaimed in the midst of it, ‘‘ Ala’t that 
patriotism ?’”’ It was evident that Sherman had more 
followers than any one else, unless {t were B aine, every 
mention of whose name ca led forth loui and long 
cheers From the beginning the leaders seemed to fear 
& stampede to him, and {t was with great d fis alty that 
the California delegation were restralaed from nomiaat- 
ing him at first. They did cast their votes for him from 
be font: g of the balloting. 

Voting began on Friday morning, wiih the house 
picked fuli of hot people, and with a tremendous 
crowd wal.ing outside. Tiree ballots were taken in as 
mapy hours, but with little indication of unitlag oa any 
one. Sherman, Gresham, ani A'ger received ~ the 
largest vote. But the former seemed to be loslog and 
both the latter g '‘nlog when an adjourcm:nt was made 
until evening N» less than fourteen men received 
votes on these ballots; on Saturday two mure indecisive 
votes were taken, and up to Monday morning the result 
is just as uncerialn as it has heen at any time.* 7. 


PRINCETON’S PRESIDENTS. 
[FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDERNT,] 


LL Princetonians are enthusiastic over their Com 
menc ment week just ended. Tne beauties of 
their beautiful old town were revealed to the full by 
he perfect June days, and the campus was always 4 
delightful place for those who were indifferent to the 
glories of graduating orators and poets. O1 Wednesday 
came the exercises to which none were indifferent—the 
farewell address of Dr. McOosh and the inaugural of 
Dr. Fatton. It was these exercises which oad brought 
the slumni back in unusual numbers, and these alone 
which will command the interest of the educated public 
not connected with Pcinceton. 











1 The platform adopted by the Republican party is printed in 
its entirety on another page. 





2 The final result of the Convention is described on our Out 
look pages. ’ 
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June 28, 1888. 


Dr McCosh’s address wat delivered at the close of 
the Commencement exercises in the First Presbyterian 
Courch. As be come fcrward the entire audience rose 
to receive him. Though bent and somewhat broken 
with years, Dr. McOrsh was a striking figure, his 
strong features still revealing the powerful personality 
which had impressed itself upon the char acter of the. 
college, and won for him and for it such enthusiastic 
supporters. 

The address began with a descr'ption of the college as 
he found it in 1868 avd an account of the musificent 
gifts of buildings and endowments which had so rapidly 
poured in upon it when he made his appeal to the 
friends of the {ustitution. These friends, said Dr 
McCosh, ‘‘said that I was in earnest, and nobly did 
they encourage me. I shall vever forget the substantial 
kindness I received at that time. I could not walk up 
Broadway without some one coming up to me and 
saying, ‘Do not you want so and so ? I will help you to 
get it.’” These benefactions had never failed when it was 
shown that Princeton stood in need, and Dr. McO»sh 
believed that had the college been made a untv:raity. 
other friends might have been found to carry out stil] 
greater plans, 

Turning from the finances tothe course of study, 
Dr. McCosh told how, at his accession, a compulsory 
course in classics snd mathematics formed the entire 
curriculum. At the present the latter half of the course 
is elective, and all the more modern branches which 
command the interest of the students of to day have 
been introduced. The number of the Faculty has been 
raised from sixteen to upwerds of forty, and the number 
of studenta from 264 to 604. 

After reviewlug these changes, Dr. McOosh sketched 
the history of the suppression of hszing. and the de. 
velopment of a better college disc!pline and a purer col- 
lege life There were but two things, he safd in conclu- 
ston, which recouciled him to giving up the Presidency. 
The first of these was the character of his successor ; 

‘ST am to be succeeded by one in whom I have thorough 
confidence that he -vill carry on the work which has been 
begun ; no, but that he will carry on a work of his own. 
Possessed of the highest intellectual powers, he will devote 
them all to the good of this college. With unrivaled 
dialectic skill he will ever be ready to defend the truth. I 
am not sure that we have in this country at this moment a 
more powerful defender of the faith.” 

The second reconciling fact was his desire to do 
further work in philosophy. His concludiog words 
were as follows : 

** T am reminded keenly that mv davs of active work are 
over But I take the step firmly and decidedly. The 
shadows are lengthening, the day is declining. My age. 
seven years above the threescore and ten. compels it, 
Providence points to it, conselence enjoins it, the good of 
the college demands it. I take the step as one of duty.” 


In the afternoon the {inauguration of Dr, Patton teok 
place. The enthusiasm was universs] When D- 
Patton was first named for the Presidency he 
wes the cendidate of the conrervative element only. 
Throughout Commencement week the applaute with 
which he was everywhere greetel indicated that the 
younger alumni were quite as enthusiastic In his favor 
avthe older They now regard his connection with the 
Swing trial as accidental rather than characteristic, 
and believe that his veen InteNect fs as ready to selzs new 
truth as to defend theold N-arly two thousan4 strong 
the alumnt and undergraduates formed upon the 
campus avd marched tnt» the church. At the head of 
the procession came the Governor of the State and the 
Preatdent-elect. the Prestdent ~f the college and the 
Cher cllor of the S‘ate. the officlatinge clergymen and 
orators of the day, the Trustees and Faculty of the C 4. 
lege avd Seminary. Governor Green presided The 
church was crowded. Fifteen hundred penple had ap- 
plied for eeats who could not beadmitted The Rov Dr. 
T L Cuvier made the opening preyer. Dr J O Mur- 
ray. the Dean of the Frenlty, delivered an address in 
behelf of the collese Hts review of the great men of 
Princeton brought forth round after round of applause 
This applause reached its climax when he raved 
Dr. McCrsh. The R:v. De. Henry Van Dyke delivered 
the address in behalf of the alumni. It was character- 
istically bright. and fo }'ghter vein than one would have 
expected onthe oceasivn R:>ferring to Dr. Patton’s hav- 
ipg been born In the Bormudas, and therefore not heing 
an American Dr Vn Dyke told the story of the Irish. 
man who sald that he was for the mo«t part a native of 
Cork, though he hed been born fn Limerick, for when 
he left Limerick he only welzhed seven stone, and now 
he weighed seventeen. 8» Dr Patton, though born a 
Britain. was for the moet mart. cr rather for the beat 
pert, an American. Dr Van Dyke referred very 4t- 
tingly to the administration of Dr McC -sh. “‘ President 
McOrsh,” he sald, ‘found Princeton of brick and Jeft 
{it of brown stone” Had it not been for the possible 
atir wh'ch it would have created, be might have added 
that Dr. M Cosh fcvnd Prineetcn the beme of out- 
grown theological ideas, snd Jeft it the hive as well as 
the home of progressive Christian thought. 
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After taking the oath of office, and recetviog the char 
ter and keys of the College from Dr. M: C sh, President 
Patton resd his inaugural address. It was an hour and 
forty minutes in length, and abounded in sententious 
and often brilifant statements of educational common- 
places. In developing the outlines of his policy he 
proceedd with the greatest caution—a caution, how- 
ever, scarcely noticeable if one followed closely the 
striking things which he was all the time saying. The 
positions which he did take, however, were chosen with 
thesame wisdom that prevented his going further before 
he had made sure that the way was clear. If the ad- 
ministration carries out the spirit of the inaugural, it 
will be liberal, but never radically so. 

Among other things, Dr. Patton declared in favor of 
a policy which would give the Faculty time for inde. 
pendent researches. No man, sald he, who has ceased 
to learn is fit to teach. A university was meant to bea 
vlace of endowed research, and such a university 
Princeton wat already becoming. It might never have 
a plurality of faculties, but it would have the freedom 
the autonomy, and the studium generale which were the 
essential characteristics of a university. Dr. Patton 
recommended that its course might be immediately 
broadened by making provision for instruction in the 
History aud Philosophy of Jurisprudence. and strength- 
ening the department of the Political Sciences. R>- 
garding the intellectual freedom which should charac- 
ter'ze a university, Dr. Patton said : 

“Tf a Faculty of Medicine may be a university, a Faculty 
of Philosophy may surely be one. And what is a well- 
equipped college like this but a Faculty of Philosophy ? 
Princeton is already a university, if there ever was a univer- 
sity in the world. The founders of the College of New 
Jersey organized it upon this university basis. They 
planned their college for liberal culture. and provided in 
their charter that no religious tests should be imposed on 
either professors or students. They planned, therefore, for 
acsdemic freedom, which is also a note of the university. 
Orgavize an institution, not as a propaganda, but as a seat 
of learn'‘ng; mate your professors servants of Truth, and 
your students seekers of it, and freedom is the necessary 
result. The scientific man will ask, What say the facts ? 
not, What says the creed? The students of politics will 
ask what is best, not what the platform is. 1 believe in 
freedom, but in concrete experience we must take note of 
the qualifications of freedom. Thegenius of the university 
is freedom, but the genius of such a university as this is a 
qualified freedom. The trustees have responsibilities ; so 
have the professors. These limit freedom. We have no 
scientific confesston of faith, but we would not let a Com- 
munist teach political economy. nor Mr. Jasper astronomy, 
nor one of the flat-land people instruct in physical geog- 
raphy. It is no part of university freedom to shelter 
humbug, or give learned leisure tothe charlatan. Nor is it 
part of university freedom to open its halls of science and 
philosophy to men who teach atheism or belittle the Chris- 
tian faith.” 


This paragraph contains the spirit of the inaugural 
address, and the probable spirit of the new adminiastra- 
tion. 





THE PAROCHIAL SCHOOL.’ 
A REJOINDER. 


To the Hadstors of The Christian Union: 

EAR 8'R3 —In the iegue of The Christian Union 

dated June 7 1888 an article appears, contributed 
by a gentleman who visited St. Aun’s Parochial School 
for the purpose of learning, by personal inspection, the 
method and alm of Catholic education. 8» many in- 
accurate statements are to be found in the report of this 
visit that a correction is dec med necessary, and in al) 
fairness is due, particularly since the first condition 
mentioned to your correspondent, and accepted by him, 
was that the Superintendent of St. Ann’s School “‘trustea 
that he would be given fair treatment, and offered me 
any assistance he could render” Allow me to inform 
him that the rector of St. Aun’s is the Right R.v. 
Mons!gnor Preston ; not Fsther Clancy, as he reports 
‘'The talk we had the firet day took the form of a 
friendly discussion. My own part in the argument need 
not be repeated, since it would afford the reader merely 
the irritated interest of thinkiog what I ought to have 
sald instead of what I did say.” If I interpret these 
words aright, the ‘friendly discussion ” amounted to 
the statement of the (Matholic side of the question, to 
which no answer was given which would be satisfactory 
to the opponents of the denominational system. And 
yet, the questions asked by the vis\tor were answered 
frankly, and to his expressed satisfaction. 

The summary which he has been pleated to give of 
the “priest’s part” explains fairly enough the view of 
the R man Catholic Caurch on the subject. In order, 
however, to convince him that the authoritative teach- 
ing of the Church was in conformity with the arguments 
advexnced on this cccssion, I sent him, at his request, a 
copy of the R'ght Rev. Bishop O Farrell’s ** Pastoral on 
Christian Eiucation,”’ and received in return a courteous 
letter of thanks. When I was asked the proportion of 
Catholic parents now sending their children to the 








1 See comment on editorial pages. 
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Church schools, I was unable to give a definite reply, 
aud for several reasons. My personal knowledge is 
limited to this parish, and, besides the fact that in num- 
ber the congregation is not |.rga when compsred with 
most of the other city parishes, I must state that within 
easy distance of our church there are two academies for 
girls, one college and an aca‘temy for boys, to which a 
number of our children are sent. I have reason to 
believe, however, on reliable authority, that {n the par- 
ishes where schools are estehiishei nothtag l'ke the 
majority of the Catholic children attend the pibiic 
schools. Acain, if I judge by the 8 inday school regis- 
ter of St. Ann’s, the attendance at the publi: schools {s 
very much smaller than at our parcchial school. I may 
add, in many parishes separate Sunday-schools for pub- 
lic school children are deemed unnecessary, and there- 
fore discontinue’. 

** At Father Clancy's requsst, I visite! the school the 
second morning after our talk” The request wat made 
and urged by the gentleman, and, after some heattation, 
was granted by me on condition, as he admits, that 
‘*fair treatment” be given. How far this agreement 
was kept I leave the reader to determine. 

The building is of fovr stories for class-rooms, besides 
an assembly-room on the ground flvor, and not ‘of 
three stories,” as he reports. At the tim? appoloted, the 
visitor found me conducting the monthly examinations, 
He was welcomed by all present, and allowed to follow, 
with a text-book in hand, the subjacts treated. The 
answer to the question, ‘‘ What do you mean by the 
infallibility of the Church ?” seemed to surprise him, 
and he had to be atsured that the correct answer 
had been given when the ‘‘little twelve year-old 
promptly responded,” “By the infallibility of the Church 
I mean that the Church cannot err when it teaches the 
doctrine of faith and morals.” This attribute of the 
Church, he acknowledged, was nct so unreasonable as 
he had hitherto believed. 

** The examination in catechism was followe’ by that 
in spelling” The text-book used was § ntth’s Grammar 
School Speller, ‘So far as blind memorizing was con. 
cerned, the{responses were again remarkably satisfactory, 
but the m'stakes which were made were of the most pain- 
ful deacription,” 

The proportion of painful mistakes to satisfactory 
responses ie, in actual figures, one to forty six ~=If neces- 
sary, the exsminer’s book of notes will be shown, and 
{ts correctness vouched for by whatever guarantee may 
be demanded. Surely “fair treatment” would not, on 
this small fraction, condemn any system of teaching as 
mechanical. Aud here let me rem irk—and teachers of 
experience will attest the truth of what [ say—that the 
presence of a atranger In a class-room is most embar- 
rasaing tothe pupils. Again, the words defined were so 
difficult that the visitor expressed surprise that boys so 
young were able to understand their meaniog, 

To the suggestion he mates in his contribution, 
‘* Had they been required to define the daflaftions in 
thelr own words, the exercise weuld have heen intelll- 
gent,” I replv probably the exercise woud have been 
more inlligibie had they been required to give the 
defioitions in their own words; but we can scarcely 
€xpect accuracy and clearness in the responses of chil- 
dren whose minds are yet forming when we may 
discover at times inaccuracies of expression in articles 
contributed to current periodicals by writers of some 
literary pretensions. 

It is gratifying to learn from the gentleman that the 
geograpby, although not faultless in his estimation, was 
yet free from giving ‘‘ absurd prominence to places of 
mere)y ecclesiastical importance, and the description of 
Ostholic countries contained no misstatements They 
did not, however. bring out very strikingly the intellect- 
ual and socis] condition of the people in those c»untries,” 

Passing over with a bare mention the ambiguity of 
this sentence, let me ask the reader, Would not the 
atudy of Political Economy seem out of place in the 
course matked out for children whose average age Is 
less than twelve years ? 

The Church History could not reasonablv be expected 
to be “entirely free from any peculfarly Catholic teach- 
ings,” but that it fs ‘‘tolerably fair-minded’’ {s about as 
much as we could hope to learn from one who under- 
stands neither the Church nor its spirit. 

** So far, then, the text-books had been better than I 
had expected. But this favorable impression was 
blotted out when I began to examine the tex:-book on 
American History—Sadiier’s ‘Elementary History of 
the United States.’ Turning hastily over its pages, I 
was struck with the fact that more than half of its 
numerous illustrations pictured Catholic priests per- 
forming some act of patriotism or of plous devotion.” 
The favorable impression made upon one who promised 
‘fair treatment” could scarcely be distied out by the 
examination of one book ; and yet the con:ributorp>ints 
to no erroneous or misleading statement. Nor was there 
any need of ‘‘ turning hastily over its pages,” because the 
gentleman asked for, and obtained, a copy of the book 
to take to hia study, and returned it to the texcher of 
the first class after some days. I cannot, therefore, 
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excuse bis assertion ‘‘ that more than half of its numer- 
ous illustrations pictured Catholic priests performing 
some act of patriotism or of pious devotion” There 
are, indeed, nine such plates in the work, and one on 
the cover, but thirty seven others refer to historicel 
scenes or personages which have no relation to the 
Church. Hence there was no occasion to be “ struck 
with the fact.” since it did not exist. The frontispiece 
represents * Columbus Leaving Palos. Father Perez 
Giving hie Parting Blessing to the Voyagers.” 

The gentleman will scarcely deny that this was a 
most fitting act of religion for a noble band about to 
set out on a mission whose aim was to carry the knowl 
edge of Christ and of his teachings to nations involved 
in heathen darkness. To pass over without mention 
the religious motives of Columbus, and to ignore the 
ald he received from his faithful friend Father Perez 
are suppressions of truths, u»worthy of persons who 
propose to deal justly with the facts of history. No 
apology from the visitor is. therefore, necessary for th is 
cbapter, which treats of Columbus or of the subsequent 
Spanish discoveries. He hoped, however, to fiad some- 
thing very different when he turned to the settlement of 
New England. How sadly he reckoned, and how un- 
founded was his belief ‘‘ tbat the Church very naturally 
wanted to put its best foot forward” (as he elegantly 
exvrestes {!), he discovers from the opening questions of 
Section IIL, L2sson II. Tae historical fact which 
seems to displease him is that the first attempt at the 
settlement of Naw Ergland was made ‘‘ by Jesuit 
missionaries at St. Siviour, on Mount Desert Island.” 
When he set about quoting varbatim from the text- 
book, he should have given the date (1612) ; this, how- 
ever, he sees fit to omit. Two other selections are made 
from this same lesson, but he cirefully and wisely 
refrains from denylng the truth of the answers given. 

‘* T,.93 than threegmall pages were devoted to Protest- 
ant New Eagland, and ev3n these made no fact so 
promivent as the persecution of Roger Williams and of 
Wheelwright.” In the chapter of which he writes there 
are twenty-two questions. The names of Williams and 
Wheelwright are mentioned in the answer (14, psge 28) 
which cevers four lines. I quote exactly from the 
book: ‘What States ware settled in consequence of 
this state of things !—[v'z, intolerance in religious 
matters] Aus. New Hampshire by Mr. Wheelwright 
(1623) and Rode Island by Roger Williams (1636) 
Wheelwright and Williams had both been banished from 
Massachusetts, on account of their religious opinions ” 
In no other place ia the chapter are these names to be 
found. 

‘To complete the absurdity of the presentation of our 
early history Lesson III (a long one of six pager) was 
devoted to ‘ Champlain and the C stholic Missionaries of 
the Seventeenth O:ntury,’ and Lesson Fourth [IV ] was 
on ‘ The Early Missionaries Continued’ !" Now, absurd 
as may seem to the gentleman this ‘‘ presentation of our 
early history,” be does not point out a single misstate 
ment of fact. If he kept in mind what I endeavored to 
impress upon him durtug our conversation, the absurdity 
would not be so complete. I told him ours was a Catho- 
lic Psrochial Szhool. intended for Ustholic children, 
supported, without any State appropriation, by the 
members of our congregation. The end proposed in 
establishing such a school was to train thore who come 
to us in the branches of religious and secular knowl. 
edge. We wish to infuse into our pupils a love for 
Go and for their country. 

We hold that the thoroughly practical Catholic must 
needs be a good citiz-n and an croament tosociety. And 
here in these United States, where so often the members 
of our communion sre falsely charged with disloyalty. or 
are accused of psyirg allegiance toa foreign power, and 
of antagonism to the principles and {institutions of our 
country, we can in no better way meet and refute 
these calumnies than by showing the glorious record of 
the Church’s deeds for the advancement of our clviliza- 
tion snd for the establishment of our civil and religious 
liberty. We have reason to feel proud of the history of 
our Church’s part in the preparation, foundation, and 
perpetuation of the Republic. 

Why, in the vame of justice, should we not instill this 
patriotic and religious spirit into the children committed 
to our care ? 

This leads me naturally to the last censure passed 
upon our “‘ History.” ‘In the period of the Revolu 
tion it wae of course quite impossible to give to the 
Catholic priesthood any especial prominence, but the 
historian tried to make amends for the comparative 
absence of Catholics by calling attention to the number 
of Irishmen who were conspicuous |” 

Are not the terms Irish and C:tholic used almost 
synonymously? Perhaps the hasty glance of our visitor 
did not permit him to notice the fifteenth question on 
page 92 The snewer to this question is printed in 
italics and relates the remarkable words of Washington 
in reply to the address of the Roman Catholics after the 
Revolution. The sentiments of the ‘‘ Father of our 





Country” I commend to the intelligent consideration 
and’to the practice of the contributor,: 


‘I presume 
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that your fellow citizens will not forget the patriotic 
part which you took in the accomplishment of the 
Revolution and the establishment of their government, 
or the imoortant assistance they received from a nation 
in which the Roman Catholic faith is professed.” 

After so much misrepresentation the gentleman may 
be thanked for the admission of a redeeming feature in 
the work ; namely, ‘‘the fact that it was thoroughly 
patriotic and eulog’zed the democratic principles of 
government which the Revolution established.” I 
acarcely expected the kindness, and sm grateful. 

** When I had completed my review of the text- 
books the examinations were suspended, and I was con- 
ducted through the remainder of the building.” 

Let me again remark that a history and a catechism 
were, at hie request, loaned him for private perusal 
and were in his possession during several days after his 
visit. Either he borrowed them to give the appearance 
of ‘fair treatment,” and used them not, or he used 
them to no advantage. 

Ot the remainder of his paragraph I will say but a 
few words. A deliberate insinuation of untruthfulness 
is made against me thus: 

‘* As we went through the various rooms, the priest 
kept complatning that a good many were absent on ac- 
count of sickness and colds. Yet the day was a beaut. 
ful one, aud in the public schools every seat would 
have been filled If many scholars were absent, the 
non-attendance did not mean what it should.” 

Although I confess I am unable to understand the 
last sentence of this extract. I see clearly the meantog 
of the rest. If guilty of falsehood, there can be no 
motive assigned for my offense. The ‘* beautiful” 
day was Friday, March 2 I have at hand numerous 
and positive proofs to show that my explanation was 
strictly true; and I regret exceedingly that the priest 
whom he was 80 fortunate at to meet, and of whom in 
the very first sen'ence his words sre #0 eulogistic, 
should on more intimate acquaintance prove a deceiver. 
His duty under the circumstances I leave to his 
inetincts as a gentleman to determine. 

** The recitations were always stopped as we entered. 
This I did not wish, and told the Father that I pre’erred 
the exerc'ses should go right on. In one room he com- 
plied with my suggestion.” 

Well deserved are the words of praise which in a 
seeming spirit of kindness are bestowed upon our 
ebildren for the polite and cheerful reception of the 
Father and his companion. I fall to see how such 
complimentary remarks could have been made if the 
recitations continued and if no attention was patd to 
our coming. With propriety, therefore, as a matter of 
etiquette, ‘‘the recitations were always stopped as we 
entered.” ‘‘The class was reciting in srithmetic. A 
boy was gent to the board to work an example which 
was given out. He succeeded in gett.ng the right 
anewer, but did his work in such an unsystematic way as 
to give me an unfavorable impression as to the charac. 
ter of the teaching.” In thus criticlsing and condemn- 
ing as ‘‘untystematic” the way in which the boy 
worked the example, probably the gentleman will be 
pleased to lesrn that he has pronounced against the 
teaching of Brooks’s ‘‘ Normal Written Arithmetic.” 
The “ right answer” was indeed obtained by a method 
with which, he should have confessed, he was not 
familiar. 

In the concluding paragraph an incident is related of 
a conversation between the gentleman and a boy of 
nine years. The occupstion of the boy’s father was 
asked by the visitor, and ‘he answer was given by me 
in not precisely the terms he uses. 

Afier 80 many inexcusable misstatements, the adm is- 
ston in the concluding sentence that “‘ the parish schools 
e ffectua'ly carry out the work for which they are estab- 
lished ”' is a recommendation unexpectedly received and 
gratefully accepted. 


Now, I ask the reader to judge whether the conditions 
agreed upon between the gentleman and myself have 
been fulfilled ; namely, that he wculd give ‘** fair treat 
ment” if allowed to inspect our school. and that I would 
render any assistance in my power. J could not have 
given him further assistance. Could Ae not have shown 
fairer treatment ? With this rej>inder I send a copy of 
the ‘‘E ementary History” to have my quotations and 
figures ver'fied. 

It is sad to think that one who professed to be so fair. 
minded could not have dealt more justly in the 
premises, especially afier belag shown extraordinary 
courtesy. 

H: was allowed to make a personal inspection during 
the session of the school. He was given the text-books 
for general and particular examination. He took two 
of them to make an extended review. All his questions 
were frankly answered. His arguments sgainst our 
system were met as the summary of my words indicates. 
For further information I referred him to the article in 
the ‘‘ Forum,” written by Monsignor Preston, entitled 
** What the Roman Catholics Want ;” and I sent him 
Bishop O'Farrell’s “‘ Pastoral.” With all these facts in 
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view, is there not just reason to sav that m7 érust that 
*¢ fair treatment ” would be giv'n has been betrayed ? 
Respectfully, Anprew J CLancy, 
Superintendent 8‘. Aun’s School. 








CENTENARY OF MISSIONS. 
STORY OF THE LONDON GENERAL CONFERENCE. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


E are in the midst of the great M'ssionary Con. 

ference at London. It is of course too early to 
speak ofthe results of these meetines or to estimated 
their probable effact. But the progress of the Confe- 
rence thus far promises an imp*rtant and a successfu 
issue. Meanwhile the story of its dally life must be 
told, that those who are not present may, if possible, 
catch something of its apirit, and picture to themeelves 
thescenes through which we are passing. 

When it is remembered that more than fifty meetings 
are to be held in connection with the Conference, - 
many of them taking place at the same hour, it will be 
readily seen that it fa imporsible to give more than a 
brief outline of the proceedings, Often we would wish 
to linger for a longer period at some interesting discus- 
sion, did not an equally engaging subject call us to a 
different part of the building. Many of us have wished 
we might be present at several places at the same time, 
perplexed at we are with the embarrassment of riches, 
To begin. then, atthe begiuning. It is Saturday after- 
noon, between four and five o'clock. Men and women 
are pouring into Exeter Hall The large assem»ly 
room, seating 2000 psople, presents sn animated 
appearance, Delegates from all narts of the world are 
vresenting their credentials. Old friends are mee'ing. 
L ndon bosts are look'ng for their guests. Almost all 
of the one hundred avd sixty delegates from America 
are present, representing fifty-one mfeslonary socteties, 
There are twenty two delegates from the O ntinent of 
Europe, representing seventeen srcleties ; while twenty- 
seven delegates come from Ci nada, representing six 
socteties, The delegates from the fi'ty-two British 
societies. together with members of Cwference invited 
by the Ex:cutive Comm'ttee, number 1 254, 

The President of the GC aference is Lord Aberdeen. 
After the delegates have erj»yed refreshment, the for- 
e'gn members are presented to his Lordship After 
this informal reception the President takes the chalft 
and offars a mre formal greeting to the assembled del- 
egates. We sing— 


** All people that on earth do dwell.’? 


An earnest prayer {s offared by the Rav. Webb Peploe, 
of the Anglican Church. 


HIiTORY OF THE CONFERENCE, 


George B. U iderhil!. Eq , LL D, now explatus the 
history of the Conference, and. at the risk of dealing In 
ancient history, I will give a brief abstract, that the 
orig'n of these meetings may be clearly understood He 
explained that this Confe-ence was the fourth held in 
England Tne oricinal conception might be traced to 
& meeting in New York in 1854 when Dr Doff spoke 
ef the principal methods and views of Christian mis- 
sions. That Missionary Conference, which only lasted 
a day aud a half, was followed by two deputations to 
India and the nelghborivg islands—one sent by the 
A B C F M, the other by the Baptist Missionarv Soct- 
ety. Probably these gatherings gave rise to the idea of 
@ general conference in Bengal of all the missionary 
communitiss laboring there ; and in 1855 a large num- 
ber of missionaries gathered in Calcutta. This was 
followed by others in India, and the important one in 
1877 in Shanghai But in England little was done to 
gather together iu general conference the friends of 
wissions. A smell gathering took place in 1854 But 
io 1860 an imp>%rtant conference met in L'verpool, lasted 
four days, and embodied its conclustons in seven valu- 
shle and weighty popositions. Next came the great 
Mildmav Conference in 1878, lasting five days, and 
embracing a wider range of subj-cts than any previous 
gathering. Then for the first time Obristian women 
came to the front in missionary enterprise. There had 
now sprung up many qu:stions of deep importance and 
interest, some of them requiring the most delicate hau- 
dling. 

Tols Conference was called to disvust these, and 
it promised to be one of the most in‘eresting, one of the 
largest, one of the most important, ever held. I}: promot - 
ers had not anticipated the response they had [re- 


ceived. 
OPENING ADDRESSES, 


Responses were now maie to Lord Abordeen’s ai- 
dress of welcome, the first comtug from the Rav. F. E. 
Wigram, of the Church Missionary Society, on bshalf 
of the British soclettes. He was followad by ths Riv. 
Dr. A. O. Taompson, of the American Board. His 
speec Was warmly recelvad. S asklag for tha A norl- 
can delega‘es, he sald, in closing : ‘‘ We hava come across 
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the ocean, not to inspect the industrial and commercial 
centers of England, not to view your palaces, halls, and 
cathedrals, but to help take an inventory of the evan- 
gelistic achievements of the last one hundred years.” 

Dr. Schreiber, of the Rhenish Missionery Society, 
responded for the German delegates. and Pasteur 
Dumas, of the Reformed Church of France, did the 
same for the French. Just before closing the proceed- 
ings the Rev. James Johnston, the Secretary of the 
Conference, spoke some ringing words as to the purpose 
of the meeting. It was not to parade men, but to get 
at facts. If all the names of the writers of papers and 
of the sprakers at the meetings were not great names, it 
was tothe credit of these men that they were not kno wn 
in that they had been willing to bury themselves among 
the people to whom they bad been sent. But they 
could spesk on their topics with authority. He urged 
the absolute necessity of the spirit of prayer. Four 
months ago the Committee had sent all over’ the mission- 
ary world requests for prayer, and more recently a 
quarter of a million requests had been issued in America 
and England for the same purpose, 

8S» much for the opening meeting. It was hearty in 
spirit and earnest in tore, There seemed to be general 
acqniescence In the belief expressed by Lord Aberdeen 
at the outset that it was not too much to look forward 
to the Conference as likely to form an important epoch 
in the history of foreign missions. 

METHODS OF WORK, 

On Monday, June 11, the real work of the Conference 
began. It was indeed a busy day. At 9.45 a prayer. 
meeting was held in one of the parlors, and at 10:80 the 
first regular seesions began. But first let us notice a 
few of the ex‘ernal arrangements of the Conference. 
Exeter Hall is well suited for the purposes of these 
meetings. The large hall above seats 2,000 people. 
The lower hall accommodates 500 or 600 For a third 
series of meetings the Aunex, holding 200 or 800, is 
uted. There are altting-rooms and writ'ng-rooms for 
the ute of the delegates. Postal arrangements are 
provided ; the reading-room of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Associa'ion is thrown open. 

There are inquiry cffices and numerous committee 
men to answer inquirers, Every one shows the greatest 
courtesy, and the American delegates recuive an espe- 
clally hearty welcome. Arrangements for luncheon 
are most complete. Six hundred can, if they choose, 
lunch together in the gymnasium of the Y. M C. A. in 
Long Acre. All the foreign delegates receive lunch 
coupons for each day of the Conference—a generous 
hospitality, which they owe to a numberof London 
gentlemen. The Earl and Countess of Aberdeen have 
invited the members of the Conference to a garden 
party at Dollis Hill, their country place, on Saturday ; 
the Tract Society and the National Temperance League 
have made arrangements to entertain the foreign dele- 
gates at breakfast, and the Evangelical Alliance expect 
to have a garden party on Jane 20. Yesterday the Lord 
Mayor held a reception for the American delegates. 

MISSIONARY METHODS 

But the hour of half-past ten has arrived, and we must 
hasten to the meeting. The first one we attend is con- 
fined to members of the Conference, and is held in the 
lower hall. Sir R'vers Thompson, K.C.8.1., is the 
chairman. The general subject is Missionary Methods, 
the special topic being the agents. The aspects considered 
are the following : The missionaries, their qualifications, 
mental and spiritual. Their training—should there be 
special training for missionary service in addition to 
general education? If so, what should be its usual 
character? Should a knowledge of med'cine be made 
a necessary branch of preparatory study? Should 
missionaries be required to give evidence of their hav- 
ing acquired an adequate knowledge of a native lan- 
guage before being fivally fixed in their appointment, 
and before marriage, now that the facilities of travel are 
so changed ? Are special missionary professorships or 
lectureships in colleges and theolo ical seminaries in 
Christian lands desirable ? Such is the programme to 
be discussed. It will not be surprising if many of these 
topics remain untouched, but it will give an idea of the 
purpose and spirit of the Conference if the full pro- 
gramme is thus outlined. 

The Rsv. C H Barlow, of the Ohurch Missionary 
Society, read the first paper. He urged the necessity 
of a knowledge of doctrine on the missionary’s part ; 
pleads for an enlarged vision beyond the particular 
society or organ!z tion to which he may belong ; argues 
for instruction in at least the elements of medicine, that 
calmnessand confidence may be secured during sickness; 
and shows what an advantage some sort of manual 
training would prove, to make a man ready fn an emer- 
gency with hand and brain. The R:v. H, Grattan Guin- 
nees followed : Ooly He who made the world can make 
& good missionary. The Acts of the Apostles is the best 
guide for missionaries. Ha especially pleaded for the 
testing and the developiog of evangelistic gifts and 
ability, and urged open-air preaching among the home 
-heathen as the best preparation. He spoke of the one 
hundred missionary students under his care as receiving 
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a quiet, careful preparation in their studies in the coun- | sch*ole had greatly imcreated. In 1882 thera were 


try, and then coming to London to get at the practical 
side of the work. He emphasized medical training as 
necessery forall, but not in the same degree. Nolens 
volens, the missionary to Africa must undertake some 
medical services. An interesting discussion followed 
the reading of the papers. The Rev. J. Hudson 
Taylor, of the China Island Mission, declared that it 
was at the peril of the church that she refuses candi- 
dates. If God chooses the most illiterate man, this man 
will do the work. ltis of supreme importance that the 
Holy Ghost give the call. When the candidates have 
been received, don’t spoil them by falee training. 

Dr. Post protested againet sending men with a smatter 
ing of medical knowledge. There {'s room for every 
talent. We want farmers, blacksmiths, street evangel- 
ists, as well as scholars and linguists and great 
preachers. The Rev. L. Dahle, of Madagascar and the 
Norwegian Missionary Society, vigorously called for 
men of energy. A!l kinds of men are needed, but it all 
depends upon where you put the men. 

A business man, Mr. Frederick Freemantle, urged the 
mportance of sending Obristian men as clerks and 
managers to forelgn offixes of Eoglish business houses. 

MEDICAL M SSIONS. 

While the interesting discussion is proceeding, let us 
siip out and visit another meeting held in the Annex. 
Hore the subject is Medical M'ssions, under these heads: 
The Place and Power of Medical Missions; the R3la- 
tion of the Doc'or to the Misafon and to Mission Work ; 
Orda'ned and Unorda'ned Medical Missionaries ; Tra'n- 
ing of Native Medical Siudents—Should it be confined 
to those who are designed for Mission Work ? 

If in the morn'ng we had to declde between two Inter- 
esting meetings, the afternoon sessions present a greater 
embarrassment. [Here at three o'clock three conferences 
are being held—two open and one private. The last 
fs held in the annex, and is concerned with Modes 
of Work'ng. The topics considerei are: The Poast- 
tion of Foreign Missionaries as the Chief Agents in 


Evangellstic and School Work in Heathen Countries 


and as the Leaders and Trafnsre of Natives; also, 


-the Relation of Itinerant to Sattled Missions. 


CHINA AND ISLAM, 


The Revs. Dr. Schreiber, J. Hudson Taylor, and J. 
Hesse are the writers of the papers on thete subjects, 
In the large hall, under the chairmansh{p of Sir J. H. 
Kelmaway, M P., President of the Church Missionary 
Society, 1 200 people are met to hear accounts of mis 
sionary work in China. The Rev. Judson Smith. D D., 
the Rov. J. Macgowan, of the Bsptist Missionary Scclety: 
the Rev. W. 8 Swanson, of the English Presbyterian 
Church, and the Rev. F. W. Baller, of the China In- 
land Mission, are the speakers. We are especially 
attracted, however, to the meeting In the lower hall, 
when the Increase of Islam is discussed. Sir William 
Hunter is the chairman. The interest this question has 
recently aroused justifies us in speaking at more length 
on this topic. It must be confessed that the meeting 
was not wholly satisfactory, and fell somewhat short of 
the promise held forth in the excellent opening remarke 
of the distinguished chairman. He stated that the 
object of the Conference was not s0 much to arouse 
enthusiasm as to state accurately the facts of the case, 
to “ secure an accurate, honest, and convincing reply to 
the relative growth and power of Christianity and 
Islam.” The difficulties in the work of missionary enter- 
prise were fewer now than they were a century ago, but 
the problem was more complex. The churches had 
found the uselessness of sending out simply zsalous 
missionaries, and saw the necessity of sending the 
strongest men against the masses of ignoranceand super- 
atition. The universities and public schools were 
carrying on missions, and they had the support of 
scientific thinkers and leaders of English education and 
thought. He hed recently stated his views on the 
increase of Islam in Indla, and would only repeat his 
conclusion that while Mohammedanism is increasing at 
about the same rate as the population, viz., ten and a 
half per cent., the Christian population the past ten 
years has increased sixty-four per cent. He again 
warned the Conference to beware of exsggeration of 
statement, for these proceedings would be examined in 
all parts of the world. The Rev. Dr. Robert Bruce, of 
the British and Foreign Bible Society, was the first 
speaker. Persia is his field. He dwelt on the evil influ- 
ence of Islam on the mental, moral, and spiritual nature 
of Mohammedans, and, drawing his illustrations from 
the life of the Prophet and the claims of the Koran, 
declared it was quite imporsible that this influence could 
be anything but bad. A most important paper was 
then read by the R:v. Dr. Schreiber upon the state of 
Islam in Dutch India, He noted the increase in the 
number of pilgrims to Mecca as an example of the 
growth in vigor and strength of Islam. In 1874 there 
were 83 000 who had made the pilgrimage, but this 
number had increased to 48,000. In Sumatra the num. 
ber had risen from 8,000 to 15,000. There was great 
hatred against the unbelfevers, and an increased belief 
in fatalistic doctrines. Atjthe samejtime their clerical 





10,000 schools, with 164,000 puplls ; in 1885, 16 000 
schools, with 255 000 pupils. But over agatnst these 
facts must be placed the significant statement that of 
the 11,000 converts in Java the large msjority are con- 
verts from Islam, and hundreds of Mohammedans are 
belng baptized as Christians, Sir William Hunter 
might well speak of this asthe most encouraging and 
a atatement he had evar heard on this sab- 
act. 

In speaking of the influence of Islam on the Social 
and Political Life of Mohammedans, Dr, Post, of the 
Syrian Protestant College at Bayrout, took as a con- 
Clusive iliustration of this Influence the condition of 
woman under Islam. He cautiously admitted that 
Mohammedanism may have improved the condition of 
things in Arabia, but atked what it had done for Parala, 
Asia Minor, Carthage, Syria, Hoe charged those who 
maintained that Islam was a reform with the want of 
candor or historical knowledge. As to the political 
{ofiuence, Islam impliss despotism, logically and 
historically. It tends to depopulation, to the destruction 
of the conquered nations, it destroys wealth and represses 
its production. The land tenure in Turkey {is such that 
the fellaheen are tenants of the Crown. No trees are 
planted on account of the taxes. So of manufactures 
and commerce. An important contribution to the dis- 
cussion was made by the Rav. E §:ll, Secretary of the 
Church Missionary Society at Madras. He took a more 
hopeful view of Islam, and dwelt on the rise of the Re- 
formed Mohammedan party in India. 

Mr. Glenny, of the North Africa Mission, spoke of 
the degraded condition of Mohammedan women in Mo- 
rocco and Tunis, where the vilest !mmorality and the 
cruelest oppression prevailed. There are sixty or 
seventy m'ssionaries working in North Africa among 
the Mohammedans. 

The evening meetings must receive a much briefer 
notice than they deserve. A large and enthusiastic 
audience assembled at seven o'clock in the large 
hall to consider the Condition and Increase of the 
Heathen and their Clsims upon the Christian Church. 
Lord Aberdeen presided, and declared that we had 
met, not for self congratulation, but for study. Ref- 
ormation is needed, and the purpose of the Confer- 
encs is practical. The Rsv. Prebendary Eimonds, of 
the British and Foreign Bible Society, spoke of [ndla. 
For statistics he referred the audience to Sir William 
Hunter's “Indian Empire” and Cust’s “Oriental 
Essays.” In an elcquent and polished address he 
Claimed that India needed a quickened sense of per- 
sonality and responsibility, 

The Rev. Hudson Taylor, of the Inland China Mis- 
sion, spoke for China. After elghty years of contact 
with Eagland, there were 82.000 Christians, for which 
we may be thankful; and 150,000,000 opium smokers, 
for which we may hang our heads in shame, The 
slave trade, the 1’quor traffic, the licensing of immoral- 
ity—these were bad enough, but the opium curse is the 
sum of all villainy. 


DR, PIERSON'S ADDRESS, 


After listening to the Rev. Ez:kfel Lones, of the 
Wesleyan Methodist Socfety in South Africa, the audi- 
ence received with hearty applause Dr. Pierson, of 
Philadelphia. His topic was ‘‘ A General Survey.” His 
address, which was warmly appreciated, was an eloquent 
exposition of the claims and work of Christian missions, 
Many telling quotations might be given. One or two 
must stand as specimens: “ God with mystic keys of 
his own manufacture has opened the doors of the na- 
tions.” ‘‘ We must have a revival of supernaturalism. 
Let us have a book on ‘ Supernatural Law in the Nat- 
ural World.’” (Professor Drummond was on the same 
platform with the speaker.) ‘‘ Lt us forget the things 
in which we differ, and emphasize the things in which 
‘We agree.” 

DEALING WITH SOCIAL CUSTOMS. 

Tuesday, June 12, the Conference opened with a 
delightful prayer-meeting, and at half-past ten the con- 
sideration of missionary methods was resumed. The 
topic was an interesting one, dealing with social customs, 
the relation of the missionary to national, religious, aud 
social customs, such as caste, slavery, polygamy, 
Indian marriage law, etc. The papers were written by 
the Rev. D. J. East, of the Calabar College, Jamaica, 
the Rav. Dr. Strieby, of the American Misstonary 
Association, and the Rev. W. Holm, of the Danish 
Evangelical Mlaslonary Society. The first two papers 
were interesting, but did not bear directly on the subject 
in hand. Mr. Holm’s paper related to polygamy, and 
received close attention. The treatment of the question 
was scholarly and candid, and if the conclusion reached 
was considered by many unsatisfactory, the method of 
treatment deserved all praise. He confined his remarks 
to the way in which the Danish Missionary 8S clety deals 
with the polygamist who wishes to be baptized. The 
difficulties in the question were clearly recognized, and 
the dangers in taking either aide, but the conclusion 
reached was this: The polygamist cannot be baptized. 
He is to remain a catechumen till all but one wife die or 
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till the polygamous relation is dissolved. The man is 
no’ advised to repudiate his wives. O1 his death-bed tt 
secms that baptiem is allowed. Mr. Holm fully ad- 
mitted that this solution was nct ideal, but it seemed to 
be the best. As may be readily imagined, this sub- 
jret gave rise to a warm discussion. But the first 
spesker, Sir Fowell Buxton, confined himscif to criticis- 
ing the too rigid ins!stence on European customs among 
native converts He cited church architecture in India 
and the ques‘ion of dress as exsmples of undue Euro- 
pean influence. I need not enter at any length into the 
discussion on polygamy. Very different views were ex 
pressed. ‘Let true believers be baptized,” said one, 
‘but make very short work of cases of polygamous 
relations entered upon after baptism.” ‘‘But the 
converts cannot discriminate,” pleaded avother, and 
therefore there must be one rule. Mr. Latrobe, of 
the Moravian Mission, referred to the principle 
laid down by the Moravian Synod: In no case are 
Christians to contr: c' polygamous marriage ; but in ex- 
ceptional cases determined upon by the Synod, polyg- 
amists may be admitted to baptism, but in no cases 
polysndrists “Mr. Scott, of Natal, declared he could 
speak half an hour on either elde of the question, 
but inclined to the baptism, in certain cases, of polyga- 
mists. Thi8 sudject proved of such interest that"another 
meeting has been sppointed to further consider the 
question. At this session the Rev. Mr Hesse, of North 
Indis, spoke of caste as an abomination as great as po- 
lygemy, aod cited cases where in native (Christisn) 
churches different mats were arranged for different 
castes. Toe Rev. E E. Jenkins, of the Wesleyan 
Methodist Srciety, denounced in strong terms Indian 
marriage, and declared that non Christian Hindus are 
preaching against it While this interesting meeting 
was in session the subj-ct of medical missions was bring 
further discuesed in the annex The comparative value 
for mission purposes of hospital, dispensary, and 
itinerant medical mission work, and the question of 
the payment by patients, for medicine, were considered 
under the chairmansbip of Sir Risdon Bennet MD, 
FERS H. 8. B. 
Lonpon, June 12. 


AN OPEN LETTER 


TO MY DEAR FRIEND AND SISTER IN CHRIST, 
FRANCES E. WILLARD. 


IFTEEN yesra ago, when you were Dean of the 
W: man’s College at Evanston, and I was in the 
early stages of my experience as wife and mother, we 
uted often to meetand take sweet counsel concerning 
the work which women might do forGod and human- 
ity. We were then in substantial sccord concerning the 
current topics of reform, and both ardently hopeful, 
then as now, forthe future of woman. ‘Your life dur- 
ing these interventng years has been full of usefulness 
and blessing in a public career ; mine has passed in the 
shelter and quiet of a happy home, and as the result of 
our different experiences we have c’ me to differ widely. 
not concerning the exceeding desirability of extending 
the in fluence and activity of woman in the arena of 
humsn progress, but only in regard to tha means by 
which this end isto be accomplished. You have be- 
came, not only a pronounced advocate of woman suf- 
frege. but a ekiliful manager of the machinery of 
caucuses and cooventions, while I am firmly of the 
opinion that scarcely a greater evil could befall the 
country at large, and woman herself, than that her 
nature should be deformed and her destiny travestied, as 
I believe they would ba, by the imposition of political 
responsibilities. 

A fundamental issue involved in this difference of 
opinion {a that of the relation between men and women 
in regard to control or authority. Is it possible or de- 
sirable that women should exercise forceful control, 
elther intellectual or moral over men? Has nature 
bestowed upon them the power to compel men to good 
morals. orto auy given line of conduct, by legal proc- 
ess? In other words, would the ballxt be the same 
thing in the hand of a woman that itisin the hand of 
a man, or would it be an emasculated agency ? 

When a woman bears a houseful of boy babies, strong, 
turbulent, hot blooded even in infancy, and brings 
them up. every one of them, to s simple, strong, and 
noble manhood, as thousands of women have done all 
over the land, she learns some things about the nature 
of men which. I truly believe, no human being ever 
learned so effectually in any other way; and one of 
these things is that if you, a oman, wish to employ 
force in your system of government, you may do it 
safely and wisely before your boy has outgrown his 
knickerbockera, but not after that time. Every force. 
ful method, every arbitrary restriction, on the part of 
his mother after that harms your boy. From the time 
when manhood begins to stir in his veins, he realizes 
more or less clearly that he was born to physical and 
intellectual mastery over women, and the more manly 
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forth every forceful collision with him, however it 
terminates, weakens your influence over him. If you 
conquer him, it deals a deadly blow st his sffection for 
you and his own self-respect. If he conquers you, it 
equally destroys bis respect for you, and fosters in him 
the spirit of the bully. D» you, therefore, give up your 
control over him at thie critical age? Not by any 
means, if you are a wise and faithful mother. You 
have already taught him, it is to be hoped, /mplicit 
obedience, the discipline of duty. and have laid the 
foundation of those habits of self-control which are to 
be the safeguards of his integrity in future years. Now 
you simply change your tactics, and fiad your rule of 
action ready made to your hand in that “‘ more excel- 
lent way ”—the way of love, s0 graphically described 
by 8: Paul in the thirteenth chapter of the first Co- 
rinthians (see Rivised Version). And it is not to per- 
petuate your own control wholly, nor indeed chitfiy, 
that you make this change. It is God’s appointed way, 
and there is no other, of developing and ennobling that 
wonderful love-nature with which your boy is endowed, 
and converting it from a fruitful source ef evil toa 
fountain of perennial life and everspringing joy. It 
is thus that you bind your boy to you with hooks of 
steel, and make it impossible that he should ever look 
upon & pure womanhood with other eyes than those of 
the tender love and respect inspired in him by his mother. 

But these voters whom as a suffragist you desire to 
antagonize at the polls are just our boys, grown twen- 
ty. one and bearded, and I believe it is true that four 
out of five of the successful mothers of this country will 
agree with me that it is not in the power of any woman 
or set of women to compel them to become virtuous 
cit!z2ns. For let us observe that {t is not the little piece 
of white paper that does the work of governing, but the 
actual physical force which stands behind it. And a 
law passed by the vo'es of women will have no more 
force or value, if it contravene the will of a msjority of 
the men of the State, than the law passed in the nursery 
after the boy has grown to the estate of manhood. Nor 
is this want of respect for the authority of women the 
result, as we are often told by suffragists, of woman’s 
lack of the prestige of citizenship. A thoughtful study 
of successive boys will teach you that it is a trait devel- 
oped at a certain stage of their growth, and springing 
directly from those changes which mark the dividing 
line between the boy and the man. It is God’s law 
implanted in thelr mental and moral constitution, and 
as such wil) sooner or later compel our respect. 

Has nature, then, given woman no redress for this state 
of subjectivity to the physical pre-eminence of man? 
Yea, verily Her power is dominant in the realm of 
morals ; but it is true, the world over, that the higher 
the evolution of moral power the more perfectly is it 
emsncipated from the methods of force, the more entire 
is its reliance upon the higher and purer methods of 
love. Love, then, is the secret spring of the woman’s 
control over the man. Those very tides of strength and 
virility by which the destiny of the world is accom- 
plished break in helpless subjection at the feet of the 
woman whom he loves. By an inex>rable law of his 
nature he must seek the constant refreshing of his man- 
hood at her hands; and he will render her just the 
return for this inspiration and uplifting which she de- 
mands She may too often does throw away her scepter 
altogether, *ignorant of its wonderful power ; or she may 
seek her comp‘ naation in gold or luxury or fine apparel ; 
but that is her own fault, and the misfortune of both of 
them. If, as the price of her love, she exacts honor. 
integrity. high purpose, noble living, then Indeed {s 
the world blessed in the love of these two. Aye, and so 
is God honored, for it is the order in which he has set 
the souls of men and women, as he has set the stars in 
theirs. As mother, sis'er, wife, friend, woman holds 
or may hold the destiny of man in her keeping. It is 
her « ffice to supply that subtle inspiration which, acting 
through bis love-na ure, purified and ennobled by her 
fr flaence, will, by God’s grace, redeem him from his 
besetting sins, and make him the willing servitor of the 
being who embodies his highest ides]. This is nature’s 
method of giving cozitrol over man into the hands of 
woman, snd the history of human life is made up of 
instances where it bas been a power in the bands of good 
women for good purposes, or of evil women for vile 
and destructive ends You propose to enfranchise a)! 
women, the bad as well as the good ; but when the former 
class find that the new method of contro! is less effectua) 
than the old, it appears to me to be a foregone conclu 
sion that they will fall back upon natural methods, and 
then you will have an element introduced into politics 
which will tex your reformatory powers to the utmost, 
and in a manner you have not anticipated, and beside 
which intemperance will seem a minor evil, because it 
will attack the very foundation of the home itself. 

Nor is there any need of this unnatural and round- 
about method of reform. The experience of the last 
twenty-five years has proved that whatever legislation 
is demanded for the amelioration of the legal status of 


the boy the clearer will be this sensein him. Hence- ! women, or for the protection of the home, can be pro- 
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cured far more speedily and effectually by means of 
the votes of men than ‘hriugh any advantage which 
might be gained by woman suffrage. 

It is your fri quent plea that you wish to see mother- 


love and mother-wisdom applied to affairs of state. So 


must we all of us, as women who love ourrace. But 
I realize two things: first, that much of the wisdom that 
now rules in legislative hslls is truly that which has been 
inculcated by mothers in quiet and obscure homes; and, 
second, that to transplant the root of home love and in- 
fl1ene to public life would be as fatal to it as to try to 
force the rose of Cashmere, rich, fragrant, beautiful, 
instinct with life and sweetness in itsown native vallev, 
to grow on cold Alpive heights, or on the arld wastes of 
the desert. God has not so ordained its nature and 
destiny. Woman must utilize her wisdom concerning 
public affairs by first applying it to the hearts and con- 
sciences of the men whem God has placed nearest to her, 
and, so vivified and energized by their masculine 
strength, it shall be leid upon the altar of the State, the 
pure and perfect offering of these two whom Almighty 
God has ordained to be one. 
Sincerely and sffectionately yours, 


; CaRoLinE F, ; 
CuI0AGo, June, 1888. eon 





COVENTRY, OLD AND NEW. 
By Frances A HumpuHrey. 


HE town of Coventry potsesses a special fascination 
because of the unique combination in it of the old 
and the new. 

It may be named as one of the most ‘‘ go-ahead” of 
English towns. It is the center of the bicycle and 
watch making trades, and most of the English ribbons 
are woven in the mills and homes in and around O>ven- 
try. Here, too, are manufactured the silk book-marks, 
called Stevengrarhs from their designer, which find 
their way to the U oited states ;and who of womankind 
has not heard of Coventry rv fil'ng ? 

It is this new Coventry that greets the visitor as he 
steps from the railway train. It is true that his eye is 
at once attracted by the three tall spires which have 
given to it itsname of ‘the clty of the three spires,” 
the oldest of which has pointed heavenward for five 
hundred years ; and if he knows his Tenn;ton he will 
murmur to himeelf ; 

“* I waited for the train at Coventry; 

I hung with grooms and porters on the bridge 

To watch the three tall spires.’? 
But these lofty spires do not of themselves lend a dis- 
tinct air of antiquity to the town, and nothing could be 
more intensely modern, more of this latter half of the 
nineteenth century, than the steam tram which awaits 
near the station to convey passepgers into the town and 
to Bedworth, four miles out. 

The street leading into the town is broad, and its 
dwellings are modern. The visitor passes a pretty 
green park, at one erd of which stands the handsome 
statue of Str Taomas Waite, who founded schools for 
the orphan daughters of the freemen of C>ventry in an 
*ge when the education of girls was Lut little considered. 
All honor to his memory ! 

At the bottom of Hertford Street, from the upper 
window of a small inn, leant a wooden figure peering 
with a cautious air around the corner. Tails, any passer- 
by will inform the irquistive visitor, is ‘‘ Peeping 
Tom,” at the mention of whom, as with a magician's 
wand, the new Coventry gives place to the old—the Oov- 
entry of Victoria I. to that of E tward the C onfessor, 

There is a second Peeping Tom. claimed to be the 
genuine thing of which the other is but an imitation, 
leaning from an attic window of King’s Head Hotel at 
the upver end of He tford Street, 

He looks out upon the busy, crowded rquare with an 
air of surprise, as though he had jast waked up from his 
elght centuries of sleep and were lost in astonishment, 
as well he might be, at the immense changes that have 
taken place during that time. 

This square is called Broad Gate, in which name 
doubtless lies concealed a whole history. Everything 
about it except its name is modern, snd if it be the 
day of the weekly market, which falls on Friday, it 
will be filled with men and women shopping. or talking 
over thetr aff sirs at the street corners, jn the Wareick- 
a made familiar to us through George Eliot’s 
novels, 

A few steps out of this square and we plunge into 
Oid Coventry, with its gabled, red-tiled, half-timbered 
houses, and narrow, winding, lsne-like streets. 

Oa and on we ramble, lost in admiring wonder over 
the piles and piles of delicious old dwelliogs, with 
bracketed stories projecting one over the other, and 
clustering chimneys, rich in outline, and wide, smell- 
paned windows, and doorways all askew, but set with 
exqulaite carvings. 

And the roofs! Nothing under the sun can equal in 
color an ancient, well-mellowed, red-tiled roof. The 
depth of its carmines is simply marvelous. It glows 
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and glows. The beauty of it satisfies both eye and acul. 
And Covantry is surpassingly rich in these old roofs. 
One lingers and lingers, loth to pass them by. And if 
he be an American, he recalls the raw, “‘eye-peeling ” 
red of our painted seaside cottage, and shudders. 

It is doubtful, however, if our drier climate could 
ever produce such coloring, allowing that time and 
material were given. The soft, moist breath of the 
Gulf Stream is the magician that bas wrought the 
miracle here. 

White Friars Lane Indicates that we are in the nefgh- 
borhood of the site of the old Ca)melite mcnastery 
founded in 1342 and dissolved by Henry VIIL, at 
which time it came into possession of John Hales, one 
of the many early benefactors of Coventry. He firat 
opened his school in the c: urch of this monastery, known 
to-day as.‘‘ King Henry VIII. School” for boys. It 
has a handsome building now, at a ccat of about one 
hundred thousand dollars, in another part of the town. 

Queen Elizabeth was a guest at White Friars when 
John Hales occupied it, Its site is now that of the 
workhouse. Paris of the monastery are incorpo- 
rated into the present Luilding, and so the resort of 
royalty has come to be that of pauperiam. But Queen 
Bess would not object; she always knew how to yield 
handsomely to the wishes of her ‘‘ good people,” even if 
she cecasionally boxed the ears of her statesmen. 

We enter White Friars Lane under a amall stone 
arch. It winds circuliously by a series of back doors, 
from out which look frowsy women, while their dirty 
offspring play in the gutters. This lane debouches into 
another street under a ponderous stone arch which 
proves to be one of tne ancient city gates. It possesses 
no architectural beauty, and interests only through 
association. It could tell us, doubtless, of many gor 
geous entrances during the time when Coventry was 
**the chamber of princes,” To-day a portion of it is 
occupied for a butcher’s shop. 

The history of Coventry goes far back into the past 
It was a thriving town in the time of Edward the Con- 
fessor, at which period Leofric, Earl of Chester, flour- 
ished there, and laid heavy imposts on its cit!zons, from 
which they were relieved by the generosity of his wife, 
Lady Godiva. For, however much we may question 
the exactness of the popular legend concerning her, the 
fact remains that by her persuasions she did secure 
more comfortable conditions for the people of Cov 
entry. 

** Here ts a@ wrong ; let us right it /’ This, as many a 
beautiiul Midale Aye legend telis us, has been woman’s 
function in ali uncivilized times,” writes Charles Kings- 
ley in one of his ‘Social Essays ;”’ ‘not merely to 
melt man’s heart to pity, but to awaken it to duly. 
But the man must see that the woman is in earnest; 
that, if he will not repair the wrong by justice, she will, 
if possible (as in those old legends), by self-sacrifice.” 

And this is the lesson taught by the beautiful old 
legend of Lady Godiva, cherished to this day in the 
hearts of the Coventry folk. 

In the reign of Richard II. a pictured window was 
put into Trinity Church commemorative of Leofric 
and Godiva, in which the former held a scroll bearing 
the inacription : 

**T Luriche for the love of thee 

Doe make Coventre toll free.” 
This window has long since been destroyed, but frag- 
ments of it have been preserved, with other bits of old 
stained glass, and are all massed together in a modern 
window of the same church. If the visitor be at all 
interested in the old legend, the verger will disentangle 
for bim from out the confused mass the word ‘‘ Lu- 
riche,” all that remains of the couplet, and also a frag- 
mentary group about four inches high of Lady Godiva 
upon her horse. 

It was on a public road near Coventry that Falstaff 
halted with his ‘‘ scarecrow ” soldiery when on the way 
to Shrewsbury. 

‘*Bardolph, get thee before to Coventry; fill me a 
bottle of sack ; our soldiers shall march through,” is his 
characteristic order. Though on reflection he changes 
his mind: ‘‘ V’ll not march through Coventry with them, 
that’s fiat.” 

Here Prince Hal overtakes him. 

Prince Hal—But tell me, Jack, whose fellows are 
thete that come after ? 

Falstaff—Mine, Hal, mine. 

Prince Hal—I did never see such pitiful rascals. 

Falstaf—Tut, tut ; good enough to toss; food for 
powder, food for powder ; they’ll fill a pit as well as 
better; tush, man, mortal men, mortal men ! 

Coventry was incorporated by Edward IIL, and 
erected into a city and county by Henry VI. But a 
few years ago it was again, by the desire of the inhab- 
itants, re-incorporated with the county of Warwick. 

The most interesting of its older buildings, take it all in 
all, is the ancient and beautiful pile known as St. Mary’s 

Hall, the seat of the anctent guilds. 

The origin of these early guilds or fraternities has 
been traced to the time of the Saxons, when the law 


ty to keep the reace; hence arose the necessity of 
neighbors forming a kind of club, being bound either to 
produce any of their number who committed an offense 
or to make satisfaction to the injured party in case of 
his flight. They raised a sum of money fcr this purpose, 
or severally contributed a periodical payment to a com- 
mon fund. As the country advanced in trade and man” 
ufactures these guilds incressed in importance, their 
scope was enlarged, and it was fcund necessary to obtain 
legal sanction for their ¢xistence. Hence the origin of 
corporations. Buildings for their accommodation natu- 
rally followed, in which thelr business was transacted, 
and where they met for social pleasures, chief of which 
was the eating of dinners. 

In the basement of St. Mary’s Hall we are introduced 
to the ancient kitchen, with four immense fireplaces, 
within whose arches the dinners were cooked which 
were served in the great hall above. This hall is about 
seventy by thirty feet, and bas a beautifully carved 
ceiling of oak, thirty-four feet in height. From out its 
dusky depths lean faces that have looked down on four 
hundred years of feasting. 

The lover of old dccuments will linger over the 
cases in the Muniment Room, wherein they are spread 
open for insprction, Here is one bearing the signature 
of Richard Neville, Earl of Warwick, the famous king- 
maker, and the hero of Bulwer’s historical novel, ‘‘ The 
Last of the Barons.” The penmanship, however, is not 
his; oh, no! for the brave and high-minded Baron dis- 
dained the effeminate accomplishment of writing. 

Near by is an agreement, dated at Warwick, and 
drawn up between his son-in-law, Clarence of York, 
and Coventry, touching certain jewels pledged by the 
former in exchange for Coventry moneys. For Clarence 
suffered from the chron{c impecunicusness common to 
princes, or, as the verger put it in terse modern phrase, 
‘* he was always out of money.” 

This is the Clarence who was drowned in a butt of 
Malmaey wine at the inatigation of that wily plotter, 
Richard of York, afterward Richard III —so writes 
our Shakespeare, that ‘‘ divine apparition” whom Mr. 
Donnelly is engaged at this moment in annihilating, with 
about as much prospect of success as Would await upon 
a similar attempt upon the north s‘ar. 

And here is a letter from Richard III. himself, of 
which the verger kindly gives me a copy. in good round 
hand. It is an appeal, dated April 2, 1485, to ‘‘ oure 
trusty and well-beloved the Mayre, Aldreman, and 
Skerife of our City of Coventre.” 

Richard now trembles in his turn, for news has cume 
to him that Henry of Richmond has landed at Milford- 
Haven, and he stations sccuts in the west country to 
transmit any fresh Intelligence coxcerning the move- 
ments of the latter, and he desires that his people of 
Coventry shall provide them with horses and guides at 
their need, promising that for these ‘‘ labors’ they shall 
be rewarded ; a promise canceled, with many others, 
by Bosworth field. 

A letter from El!zabeth orders that strict watch shall 
be kept cver Mary, Queen of Scots, who wasat one time 
imprisoned at Coventry. first in the Ball Inn, a build- 
ing that gave place in 1793 to the present Barracks, and 
afterwards in St. Mary’s Hall, The verger shows me 
the key of her room, with a brass tag attached, stating 
that it is “‘ the key of Queen Mary’s chamber.” 

Among the objects of interest in the Mayoress’s parlor 
isa fine old double chair of carved oak in which, I am 
told, have sat the ‘‘ holy Henry” and the fiery Marga- 
ret of Anjou, who seem to have been specially fond of 
their city of Coventry and visited it frequently in the 
troublous times that came to them. On the top of this 
chair is earved an ele phant bearing a castle—the arms of 
Coventry. The elephant curiously illusirates the igno- 
rance ofthe carver concerning his anatomy. The 
elephant is a kneeling creature, but so arranged are the 
joints of this beast that by no possibility could he kneel. 
The antiquarians, who are expected to account for 
everything, offer the suggestion that the early carvers 
had for a model only the rough and inaccurate draw- 
ings of the Crusaders. But this style of drawing 
remained unaltered down to twenty years ago, at which 
time the elephant on the Mayor’s chair was carved after 
the aame quaint fashion. 

To this seal of Coventry was added a cat, by order of 
Charles II., in retaliation for the stand the city took 
against the usurpations of CharlesI. For from being 
the ‘ chamber of princes” and the beloved of kings and 
queens, Coventry had become democratic. 

The firat hostilities of the Civil War broke out at 
Coventry. CnharlesI. proposed to occupy the town with 
his troops, but the inhabitants, though they intimated 
that his Majesty’s royal person would be welcome, 
declined to receive his soldiery. Lord Northampton 
having been sent to remonstrate with them, such was 
the feeling he aroused that he had to escape secretly. 
Thereat Charles attacked the city and broke down 
one of its gates, but was driven back with great slaugh- 
ter. 

Birmingham, Warwick, and Coventry, being in the 





obliged every freeman fourteen years old to find securt- 
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strongly Parliamentarian, shared at this time thelr 
ammunition and arms, Birmingham was nota strongly 
fortified town like Coventry, which had a wall and 
twelve stout gates, and so whenever a suspected royal- 
ist was sefzod in ite vicinity he was immediately for- 
warded to Coventry for safe keeping ; hence originated 
the well known phrase, ‘‘ send him to Coventry.” 

After the Restoration Charles IL. took his revenge 
upon the city by ordering its walls to be destroyed, and 
a cat added to its coat-of-arms. The elephant and 
castle algnified strength and vigilance; the cat, pre- 
sumably, treachery. A curious order coming froma 
Stuart, and the son of a man who never hesitated to 
betray bis friends ! 

A portrait of Bloody Mary hangs in the Mayoresa’s 
parlor. It is said to be of great value as a painting, 
though the artist is unknown. But if one, through the 
softening influence of Tennyson's ‘‘ Quoen Mary,” or 
through any other. medium, has come to regard her 
memory with somewhat pitying clemency, and wishes 
to retain that feeling, let him not look upon this pict- 
ure. There is something about the Jesuitical faco, sly 
and relentless, that will promptly harden his softening 
judgment. 

St. Mary’s has a crypt, and a crypt may be described 
as a glorified cellar. Its chief use in this instance seems 
to be to receive all the useless and antiquated rubbish 
which may not otherwise be disposed of. The old 
whipping post and stocks are deposited therein, and the 
verger surprised me by saying that the latter had been 
used within his recollection. And it was in a talk 
apropos of stocks that the remark was made that ‘' Eag- 
land was rapidly advancing toward a larger freedom.” 

** Yes,” was the reply, ‘* but it is you over the other 
side that are doing it, You bring such a pressure to 
bear upon us we can’t help ourselves. We have to go 
ahead.” 

St. Mary’s Hall, Trinity and St. Michael’s Churches 
are in close neighborhood. St. Michael’s isa magnifi- 
cent church, one of the largest parish churches in Eng- 
land. The present building was begun in the latter part 
of the fourteenth century. When I saw it, scaff sldings 
partially concealed its beautiful and lofty tower and 
spire. For these ancient stone buildings are never 
in complete order. So long are they in building that, 
by the time'the last stone is wrought and lafd, repairs 
begin on the earlier portion;, and the artisan’s hammer 
seldom ceases to bs heard in and around them. Sir 
Christopher W ren put the seal of his approbation upon 
this old church of St. Michael’s by pronouncing ft a 
masterpiece. 

Excavations of recent years on Hill Top have un- 
covered the foundations of the monastery founded by 
Leofric and Godiva, and in the porch of which they 
were buried. Though, it should be sald, the excsvations 
are but partial, as the buildings of the Girls’ Biue Coat 
School occupy a portion of the site. 

Hard by standsa fine old half-timbered dwelling, from 
which I saw issuing groups of children carrying tins of 
soup. I recognized at once oneof those kitchens for the 
poor so common in English towns, and, as strangers are 
not looked upon as intruders into such, I entered, and 
was cordially welcomed by the woman in charge, who 
with great volubilliy explained the system of giving 
dinners. A ticket, costing one shilling and threepence, 
entitles the holder to five dinners per week—from Mon- 
day to Friday, inclusive, 

On the day of my visit the dinner consisted of soup 
and boiled rice ; on one day of the five legs of mutton 
are provided, and on Thursdays ‘‘ cows’ cheeks, which,’’ 
said my informant, with that unfque use of the 
relative pronoun made familiar to us by Dickens, 
‘* which itis very good when rightly cooked.” To which 
assertion I gave a voiceless assent, not at all knowing 
what ‘‘ cowa’ cheeks ” are. ; 

There has been great destitution In Coventry daring 
the past winter, especially among the weavers of ribbons; 
though why that class should suffer mora than any other 
it is difficult to say, as ribbons are now much worn. I 
tcok up a Coventry paper a short tims since in which 
it was stated that one out of every forty-seven of its 
inhabitants had received help during this winter of 
1887-88—an enormous sum of pauperism. Gallons of 
£oup are cooked daily in the kitchen of Si, Mary’s Hall 
for the starving poor. 

The Girls’ Blue Coat School was founded in the reign 
of Queen Anne. Thirty girls are trained therein for do- 
meatic service. They. wear a uniform consisting of a 
round blue cape, a poke bonnet of straw plainly crossed 
with blue ribbon, anda muslincep. I met themon the 
atreet going happily home from the morning session. 

Coventry is rich in endowed schools. A woman who 
had resided there told me there were especial advantages 
for the schooling of the lowest class, though there was 
less than in Warwick for the lower middle class, to which 
by inference she belonged. She dropped her h’s, and 
was the wife of a small retail grocer selling cheese at 
that very moment over the counter, and yet she talked 
of the distinctions of class, and held herself a degree 





higher than the wife of a day laborer. 
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I remember, one day, sitting and listening toa pretty, 
refined young woman as she discoursed upon “ the 
class below us and the lower class.” She, I fancy, 
belonged to the upper middle c'ass, though I have never 
been able fairly to get these lines of soctal cleavage 
through my republican brain. It is a ccmforting re- 
fiction, when lstening to such talk, that, however it 
may be echoed by a few allly Americans with their 
“‘ypper, middle, and lower classes,” the real thing is 
out of harmony with, and can never have any vitality 

in. a republic. 

There sin Orventry a beautiful and well-preserved 
specimen of the hal!-imbered style of builiing, Gray 
Friars’ Hoepttal. of which it has been sald, as of the 
famous campanile at Fiorerce, that “ it deserves to be 
kept in a glaes case” After admiring its front of three 
gabler, exquisitely carved, as is every other part of the 
timber work, I stepped over its immaculate threshold 
of stone scoured to a snowy wh'teness, into the paved 
court ar: und which the hospital is bullt. 

lt is sald to accommodate seventeen inmates—old 
women—besides the matron and trustees. But it might 
have been the enchanted palace of the Arablan N'‘ghts’ 
Eatertainments for all the signs of life there were. I 
gezed up for a fe~ moments at the windows, many in 
number, and enriched with bis of stained gless, that 
look down into the court. and then, observing an open 
passage, I passed on throngh it into the ample, well- 
kept garden, and still no one sppeared. 

I might have sought. and doubtless fcund, a bell, but 
there was a farcipation in exploring the allent place in 
this way that was irresistible. 

As I returned from the garden, however, an ancient 
and wrinkled dame looked out from a half-cpened door. 
I stopped and spoke to her, and she invited me in. 
She was one of the inmates, and this was her room. She 
was eighty-elght years old, she said, and a little deaf, 
but could hear if a person spoke distinctly. She could 
read for two cr three hours at a time, es her eyesight 
was good. She held a fresh newspaper in her hand, 
and remarked, as she smiled affectionately at it, that 
though she had plenty of good books, she liked to read 
the newspspers—bless her! It was the ‘‘ Missis’” paper, 
she added ; the ‘‘Missis” was very good to her; she 
was good to sll the old women. If any of them were 
not able to do their work, she looked after them. 

These old women have each a room. rent free, and 
four shillings per week. She showed me her grate, with 
its hobs, all nicely blacked, calling my attention 
especially to the oven. Here she does her small cook- 
ing. Inone corner of the room stood her bed, and 
ama!] pictures and photographs adorned her walls, and 
bits of cheap china her mantelpiece. 

Sue looked, and doubtless wat, comfortable and con- 
tent. But she sald there were eight empty rooms, for 
the foundation would not permit of the admission of 
any more inmates unless the dole of four shillings per 
‘week were lestened ; and she did not see how they could 
live cn much legs | four shiliings being a trifie less than 
one dollar. Uaited 8 ates currency. 

I gave her a bit of silver, for which she dropped the 
courtesy of thanks, 80 pathetic when coming from one 
so old and wrinkled as she, and then came away, having 
geen no other face in all the place than hers. 

It was when returning from this hospital that I saw a 
detachment of her M+jesty's cavalry then stationed at 
Coventry The horses were superb, and an admiring 
Briton, with whom I exchanged some observations while 
waiting f r them to pass satd the horses always im- 
proved in appearance when staying in Ooventry the 
result of the excellent water they had todrink. One 
more c>mmendation of this old town, so admirable and 
go thoronghiy deligbtful in many w~ys ! 

Lovers of George E tot will not forget that she was at 
school at Coventry from her twelfth to the end of 
her sixteenth year. and they wil! flad the duilding 
wherein the school of the Misses Franklin was taught 
at No 48 Little Park S:reet. 

It ies Q een Anne house, of red brick, with quoins 
and facings of light stone. Taere are one or two pict- 
urerque old dwellings in ite neighborhooi, I; stands 
near the end of the street, which terminates in a emall 
green, from which narrow, hedge bordered ways wind 
away begullingly 

W en twenty-three she removed with her father from 
Gr ff House to Foleehill,a suburb of Ooventry. It 
was while residing at the latter place that she made her 
transi: tion of § rauss’s ‘‘ L'fe of Carist,” working with 
an image of the Crucified cn the table before her. 

The Misses Franklin were daughters of a Coventry 
Baptist miofeter, the original of Rafue Lyon in “ Felix 
Holt.” H: inhabited a house in the chapel yard almost 
exactly like that of R ifue Lyon in the n« vel 

A daughter of one of Gsorge E tot’s echoolmates says: 
** For this venerable yentlem«n Mise E vans, as aschool- 
girl bad a great av miration, and I wno can remember 
him well, can trace in Rufus Lyon himeelf many slight 
resemblances, such as the ‘ little lege’ and the habit of 
walking up snd down when composing.” 

He is a most quaint and lovable personage, and is the 
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ene contribution of Coventry to the portraiture in 
George Eilfot’s novels. 








TOM . 


By Henry W. CLEVELAND. 


IN TWO PARTS.—II. 


HAT autumn Tom —— was elected to Congress, 
defesting easily sn old and able incumbent, and 
was married to Lucy —— on the eve of starting to 
Washington His first speech there was paragrsphed 
freely in the New York “Herald,” and in all of the party 
papers of the country as well, He was made chairman 
of an important ccmmittee in his second session, and I, 
atill an editor, saw him at times in the Capitol, grave, 
handsome, becoming portly, like his father, and, if not a 
leader, at least a lieutenant without consultation with 
whom his psrty seldom acted. His wife was iovely in 
a way the girl had never been—as leader of the female 
brigade that is now the light infantry of every party, 
and with a dignified sweetness not far removed from 
sadness—that 
** Which resembles sorrow only 
As the mist resembles rain.’’ 
One thing was a liitle talked of: she mever danced, 
and had refused the British Ambassador upon a state 
occsaion. I called upon them at the Natfonal, and found 
her even more delightful as a woman than as a girl; but 
she was always furtively watching him or for him. She 
satd, as I took her hand at the parting, ‘“ Come to our 
hotel ; be with him as you used to—stay all of the ses- 
sion ; 1 beg that you will—please ssy you will!” Icould 
not ask ‘* Why ?” for he came up the stairs, and I could 
not unless he ssked me. I sent my traps over to the 
National, but he was a stateemsn, and the word ‘‘ com- 
mittee” covered any seeming slight. I don’t think any 
‘was meant, 

The war came, and Tom was for a time the head of an 
important bureau, not quite in the Cabinet, and in 1862 
he was in commission and command of a fine brigade 
Lucy was President of a State Hospital Asecclation, and 
it was said, on the authority of Lee, that in Tom’s brigade 
men were better clothed, there were fewer deaths from 
camp disorders, and fewer desertions, than from any 
part of the Army of North Virginia. He was prone, 
however, to favorably indorse every application for 
leave of absence for a soldier where a woman wrote a 
letter with it; and if his wife indorsed upon the plea of 
the soldier’s wife, ‘‘They are in great need,” or ‘'I 
think the child will die unless he can come home and 
provide for them,’’ he took the bull by the horns, wrote 
the furlough, and ordered the transportation himself. 
This worked for a time, as he had been chief in the 
Department, and his name was still recognized as one 
having authority. 

But one day a captain, acting under higher orders, 
refused to recognize his order to put a sick man ona 
train, and he slapped the ¢ flicer’s face, and put the man 
on with his own hands. Nothing came of this at the 
time, but a hesitation to put his brigade into a position 
where they would be cut to pieces by artillery for no 
possible good led to his arrest. 

No court-martial was convened, and after some 
months of idleness, with no command, he tendered his 
resignation. It was accepted out of order, as he was 
under charges, and he spent the rest of the years of the 
war in his S.ate Legislature, passing resolutions about 
tae treatment of cliizen soldiers 

I, too, was in the army, with a regiment only, and 
saw little of him, and Lucy I saw only as the angel of 
my sick and wounded men. She told me one thing: 
** When they refused to let him send his sick men home, 
and refused any help to the sick wives and children at 
home, he was—I don’t know kow to tell you—actually 
intoxicated |” Poor little woman! And yet I co not 
think in all his life Tom ever staggered, or was unable 
to properly trausact any business. 

Toe war ended, and while the city property had been 
burned, the Magnolia plantation and mansion, near a 
amili town, had not been reached. It was the great 
house of the villege—wide porticoed, vast in its yard, 
and thicketed with rosce—and the avenue to it, of 
noble magnolia trees and live oaks, was a mile long. 
Back of all lay eight thousand acres of land. I 
saw them here, and after supper, which Lucy had 
mainly prepsred—so free were the pew y freed men and 
women—Tom and 1 walked up the avenue, and he said, 
‘If this place were free of debt, Lucy and I could be 
very happy here.” 

** How did you get in debt ?” Idemanded. Said he: 

**1t is curlicua to me even. I went to Richmond to 
demand the pay for my man, and got it, high up in the 
thousands for it was months behind I knew there 
was fifty thousand—Cunfederate acrip, of course—more 
than would be taken by the men, 80 many were dead, 
and Lucy needed as much as that for her hospital I 
could not send it to her just 80, for it wasn’t mine I 
was at the Spotswoodie, and lots of brokers and Jews 
were there, flush of money.from cattle and all sorts 
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of j»b contracts. I ama master of cards, having put 
all my mind to it—and you know I have some of that, 
I determined to win a round hundred thousand, and 
seod to Lucy for her sick. I think the first time I ever 
knelt down and prayed since mother died was just then, 
I got up feeling very glad, as if I had a sort of com- 
mission to do it. Witness, I think the Methodists call 
it. I pleyed with men who deserved to lose, for they 
were stay-at-homes who fattened on the sufferings of the 
Scuth. and preyed on the defenseless and the orphaned. 
I was as sure I was for God and truth and right as when 
I saved that calf, who is still in the Asylum, I hear, 
By the way, it is singular that he wasn’t converted ! 
1 only intended to risk ten thouéand, as I had that in 
cotton. I won sixty thousand, and then—how could I 
ever have done it ?—I lost it all, and my margin of gol- 
diers’ money beaides |” 

**Oa, Tom !" I cried ; ‘ stop, or I shall hate you !” 

‘*That would be a sort of comfort,” he said, com- 
posediy, ‘since I cannot hate myself, and it rather 
seems that it should be done by somebody! It is to me 
simply one of the best deeds of my life—only, somehow, 
confound it, I missed !” 

** Well ?” I said, contemptucusly. 

‘** Not well, but very ill,” sald Tom. ‘‘ My father-in- 
law had been obliged to mark hiscotton goodsC 8 A, 
and furnish the government ; first, to get his workmen 
detailed as conscript exempts, and then, when they were 
put in the ranks anyway, he taught country girls and 
women, but still had to use great care not to have the 
factory se'zed by Jews who had army contracts 
to fill. One day General Grant’and ateff came in, 
after a battle in which our folks were worsted. Lucy's 
father sald: ‘I showed him through, gave him my 
sealed contracts as a private manufacturer, and told 
him how dependent the poor women w ere on the 
work. He was very patient, and I was about to ask 
for a guard to protect me, when he said to my foreman, 
** Tell your bands they have done enough for to-day,” 
and to his orderly, ‘‘ Set a fire there in that lint cotton; 
it is a very good place.”’” 

**Did he burn it ?” said [, 

“Yea,” sid Tom. ‘‘ Father said—you know I mean 
Lucy’s father ; mine was dead—that some of the girls 
had hardly time to get down the long stairs.” 

** Well ?” I aeked again. 

‘*Tll,” sald Tom, ‘1 could not goto him, and Lucy 
had about used up my bank account, and her fathor’s 
too. I sold my cotton, and still had to borrow some 
money from the Jews I had played with. They took 
an obligation payable in gold, and that is on our home, 
It is a small matter, only five thousand dollars, on prop- 
erty worth over one hundred thousand Father's library 
was rent here from the city, with the statues—and father 
paid Powers eight thousand dollars for one replica of 
the ‘Greek Slave.’ It is the best of all he made, the 
one with the long fink or bar chain. I will sell it and 
the library to you for the five thousand.” 

I had made nearly that on a war and personal blog- 
raphy, and with friends got the money for him in gold 
coin, to the disgust of the creditor, who had demanded 
the whole property for his debt. 

Lucy never knew—and another Lucy, sweet as a wild 
rose, was blooming in the home, while a little mound 
marked the rest of another Tom. Our Tom settled into 
a cotton snd rice planter, and in two years had paid me 
my money. No cards were ever allowed in his house. 
He made a very fine wine of bis Catawba grapes, and 
used no other beverage save ci ff:e. It was a source of 
income, for in one good year he sold twelve hundred 
gallons of pure wine. 

We drifted apart until the States were all permitted 
to have their own elections, and then he and I found 
ourselves in the Legislature ; he a leader. I a very ver- 
dant learrer. Lucy his wife and Lucy his daughter 
were with him, and they and my wife were soon good 
friends We were about to make a cautious move 
on the old line of States’ Rights, and we had to win 
R«publicans, or the Senators to be elected to Oon- 
gress cculd not be our men. The old words, ‘* We re- 
quest our R-presentatives in Congress, and instruct our 
State Senators,” bave been out of print so long that 
they look unfamiliar. The purpose was to further a 
bill to prohibit post-traderehips and their Indian traffic. 
G-neral Belknap had not yet Srought them into notice, 
but we had the facts, The Government hed sold largely 
of the captured Confederate arms, and some were Whit- 
ney or Springfield rifiss, some the E sglish or Enfield. 

Traders had bought these. often as low as twenty five 
cents each, and sold them to Indians for several dollars 
each. With the bayonet, they were used as gun and 
spear from the Indian pony backs, Tnis was bad 
enough, but bad whisky went with good guns. Con. 
federates moving West bad been murdered, and while 
we could only ‘‘ request” our Representatives, who were 
from the psople as we were, as States we couid “ in- 
struct” our Senators, chosen by the States. To getour 
Legislature up to this old States’ R ghts mark was to get 
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a party control. To get party control wes to restore 
the power of taxation and control of State bonds to the 
whites who paid the tsxes. To get it we offered to 
sppropriate annually the same sum to a Siate colored 
university! that we did to the one for whites. 

Tom was to make the speech, and a joint session of 
both Houses was agreed upon. 

I had a talk with him, and he said, ‘ Old fellow, I 
am ina tight place. You know! told you how! prayed 
once forthe money for Lucy’s hospital ?” 

** Yes,” I said, rather coldly. 

Said Tom; ‘‘ Lucy j>ined the church when in her 
short dresses, at a big revival where they expected to 
get me. Lucy is a tua woman, and a real Cnristian, if 
there are any. 

** Bince our little boy died ”’—his voice shook here— 
‘she bas asked me to pray with her, and Ihave | 
don’t feel it as she does—my head is numb, or scme- 
thing, where I ought to feel. We pray for our girl and 
for genere] prosperity. A negro burned my rice-mill. 
and it was uninsured, and the cotton-gin cavght too. 
We only saved the house. I speculated a little in cot- 
ton futures, and my informa‘ion was wrong. There 
were half a million more bales back in the country than 
Isupposed. Then a cleat Providence came.” 

He paused here, and I repeated for the third time my 
interrogative—‘* Well ?” 

“Til,” sald Tom. ‘We had asked for money to 
rebuild the burned property, and we both took it frr 
granted that the Lord sentit. A gentleman drove up in 
a carriage, with his wife and children. They were on 
a pleasure tour, and—might they spend the night in tnis 
really grand Southern mansion, and not at the little inv ? 
They had heard so much of Southern hospitality, 
bui— 

‘* They stayed. The gentleman, with his fingers at his 
aide whiskers, murmured ‘How sad !’ over the rusty 
engines of my burned mill, 

‘© He contemplatively took a bit of pasteboard from 
his waistcoat pocket and sald, ‘ If you should happen to 
need apy funds, there is an institution expressly adapted 
and intended to aid the South to recover from her war 
losses. Incendiary fires—dear me, how sad !’ 

‘** The upshot was that he, as a director of the ‘ Great 
Southern and Norihern Loan and Mutual Benefit Com 
pany,’ would promise me, as a poor return for cpening 
our hospitable doors, a loan of ten thousand dc llars on 
three years’ time, at eight per cent., and easily renew 
able at the expiration, etc., etc. 

‘*T¢ was one of my don’t-care times; my head was 
dull and my thinking powers rull. I said I would take 
it. He happened by mere chance to have some blanks 
with him, and he thought the company’s legal man and 
examiner would be on his way from Florida and could 
be intercepted by a telegram. Lucy, my wife, thought 
the nice Northern peop’e a direct answer to prayer. I 
do not th'nk I had an idea within the space of three 
weeks. The other man came, and—while land was so 
low, the risk all theirs, etc., he thought the property 
might bring thirty thousand dollars, 

** It was the 1ule of the company to only loan one- 
third the value. Said he, ‘We show you our whele 
plan. No secrets between friends. Money in Eogland 
goes a-begging at three per cent, Even in the Mexican 
war times the great Washington banker, W. W Oor- 
coran, negotiated his first $10 000 000 ioan for the Unitea 
States at five per cent. Nu iand on earth but this 
favored South can pay eight per cent. and never feel it 
This brings capital, asking you as a favor to take it. 
Our principals do not want land. They would not have 
itasa gift. They want the noble interest, but it i- so 
great they fear its certainty. It looks speculative. To 
make them feel easy, we are a little stringent. As the 
Stare laws are not very wise about mortgsges—do not 
protect them sgaiost minor heirs, in fact—we take what 
we calla deed. It is purely formal. and conc itional 
We make a small charge for examining titles. and we 
show that we are for the South, not ourselves, by even 
refusing any part of the loan back under three years.” 

* Exactly,” I said. 

Salu Tom, ‘‘L»m called a great man. ‘ Write me 
down an ass’ I did not think once I seemed in- 
capable of thought whea the deed was ready and the 
nos, Lucy objected. I said she did not understand 
business, and signed, although it was on my tongue to 
tell the fellow he was an idiot or took me for one. The 
money was then counted out, leas efght hundred dollars 
‘For expenses,’ the gentieman taid, with a smile. 
‘Lawyers charge 20 much to leave thelr homes and 
families,’ said his wife. 

‘* His agent had driven off with the deed, and my 
notes, and borrowed my horse! I could not bear to 
own to Lucy that I bau less sense than a negro, and 
said gitffl,, * Toatis alright.’ I even forgot wnat my 
notes were for the fuil sum, and were gmail, 80 as to 
come into the lower cuur, juriadicdion, I—I—drank 
Considerably in tuat Week. 

* A man came up to return my horse, and driving the 
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finest pair of K ntucky horses I had seen since the 
war. My girl Lucy and my wife love horses and dogs 
next to God. Only three thousand dollars! I was 
stupid as an owl, snd paid it’ I went to S——, to buy 
new engines, and sent home a carriage a! $600 for the 
horses I seemer to wake up, with $3 800 ,o.e of my 
$10 000—or $9 200—and the deed io my home out of 
my hands. I must get the money, and sue at once for 
its recovery. To go into court with my case, I must 
depoalt the $10000 I—I—I rlsyed cards allnight, 
and los: $3000 I have the rest, and must get iato the 
8 nate, and h» ve power—it is 1ofamous !” 

I did not make bim any answer The debate came 
on, and Tom made a erancer sveech than he had on 
the murder and insanity plea. H> pictured the Indian, 
brutal by nature, of the race that had exterminated the 
civilized mound and city builders as the Goths over- 
ran R-me. He told of the Jesuit narraiions, of the 
corn planting, peaceful tribes, utterly, and without a 
survivor, exterminated in North America long after the 
Pilgrims came. He told of Kentucky cit!z ns and the 
R ver Raisin. Ha portrayed the emigrant, the kindred 
from whom we had letters, as the slow wagons drove 
toward the sunset. How many ruined Confederates 
had gone! But the colored race had hopes there, of 
vast colonies all of one color, and with Iccsl] govern. 
ment all thelrown. Ha: told how the axes rang, the 
trees fell, the cabin arose, the corn was planted Hope 
and gladness gilded the hardships, for this again was 
home. Fertile Kentucky and Alabama had no better 
soil, no grander tribes, no richer minerals. Indians 
were not near, and their visitors were friendly. 
The posttrader began to sell, and the settler saw 
them armed with guzs as good as his own. Northern 
settlers had, in a few cates, the repeating arms, 
but the Southern had not even the breech loaders. 
Woaitky began to tell. and Insolence and jealousy 
scowled in the late friendly faces. The rest of the 
story—read it in the ashes of the cabin, the wasted corn 
where the ponies are turned free, the charred bones, the 
slow- wheeling vulture, and the teara of a captive child ! 

**T move, sir, the resolution, that our R°presentatives 
be requested, and that our Senators be icstructed, to 
vote for the bill repealing,” etc. 

The negro members were just wild. They stood on 
their derks to vote— Yea, 

The rext day, in joint session, we elected Tom —— 
to the Uncited States Senate. 

In twenty days be had returned from Washington, 
refused his seat because his disabilities had not been 
removed. Me had been a member of the old Congress, 
sworn to support the old Constitution H's wife and 
daughter had gone with him, snd he had spent his 
money. I tried to get money for him to begin sult to 
recover the deed, and tried an act of our Logislature. 
We did pass a law for stay of execution, but the whole 
land was wild over the proposal to frighten away 
cepita), just when it had begun in timid rivulets to 
seek the Sovth. 

Tom was first to say, “It is of no use; they can mars 
the notes as one obligation and tue in the Uaited States 
Courts, We cannot passa law impairing the obligation 
of contracts ” 

Said I, ‘* What will ycu do ?” 

Sald he, “Go home while I have one. Lucy, my 
wife, bas gone home very sick.” 

I saw in a newspaper, in the next fortnight, that she 
was dead. I heard that Tom was drinking, but never 
drunken, and had rented his land, making no ¢ ffort to 
restore its prosperity. I also heard that her last words 
were, ‘* Tom. you never spoke to me roughly but once; 
if, as you have been good to me and to our children, 
you can be ¢07d to—” 

She never finished, and from his fsce her look was 
up, as if to Another, in appeal from the world that 
condemned. 

Tne three years encel, and we had compelled the 
owners to secure their deed by public sale under decree 
of court. Friends bought the homestead, but panic was 
in the afr, and the great domain went to strangers. 

Tom, sent for me when he was thought dying of 
no describable diseate We sat in the wide porch and 
he said: ‘I am a mystery to myself. At times I am 
the acul of honor and the incarnation of goid sense. 1 
have been kindly loaned a pamphlet on the alcohol'z:. 
tion of the brain celis and tiseuss. I don’t believos 
word of it. I do not believe that 1’quor, the j:itce of 
the noble corn or grape, can slowly stew a person’s 
brain, as ]'q ior cooks the raw egg in an eggnog If it 
does, I was so before I was born, for I had sullen 
fils when a child, and times of no reason, as I do 
now. Iwas even more so. At times I flad my brain 
clear as a silver beil, and my will ‘he maser on its 
seat If my brain was +8 the pamphlet says, [ would 
always be mupid. But I bave my fisehes of wonaeriui 
life H.ve you heard cf the new railway to open up 
the mineral lands of Alabama, and the canal to drain 
the Everglades ? Fu.oriua has tae latter.” 





** Yes,” I said; ‘* your name appears prominently.” 
‘- Exactly,” he answered. ‘‘They must have State 
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charters. I secured them from the Logislatures. They 
must have names to command confidence. Waose 
better than mine ? I am elected to Congress, and can 
take my seat now if I can get there I am not Sanator 
nor Governor, and have not been the only power, not 
even the chief ove. Tae great fortunes have gone else- 
where, but I have msde enough. I again own every 
acre of the old plantations, and the mills are rebuilt. 
My child is rich 

* Now, could I have done this with a cooked head ? 
And yet—at times I see the right, and do-it Again, 
my wife, my bome, my child my soul—t’ I have one— 
are all as nothing to one stupid desire I would then give 
up all for a glass of my own wins, or the excitement of 
playing for money that I never really needed. 

* My wife prayed—it was to the air or the trees 
so far as my emotion followed hers. I never had 
any feeling, save once, «xcept when I pleaded for 
others Do you know that when I madeths Legisla- 
ture wild by depicting the horrors of savages drunk- 
en and mad with murder and worse passions still, 
on the vile whisky of the posttraders that the per- 
fume of the bushels of rorzes and Cipe jeassmine on 
and about my desk covered a diviner cdor? No? 
Frox. a bottle of Scotch. twenty ye:rs old, the gift of 
a laird in the old Jand, the bright drops of the rye of 
the hills where Burns and Mary lived had been poured 
unminglei on the broken ice. A sprig of mint, and 
there was inspfration for you |’ 

**Tom !” I cried. 

Half curfous, half qu'zz'cal, was his side look as he 
atked, ‘ As you are reiigious, can you say that at all 
times you know rignt from wrong ?” 

‘* Yes,” was my confident answer. 

He remarked musingly : ‘‘ And yet how am TI to get 
into your head and to know what you know? How am 
I even to know that you do know it? You have not 
accomplished what I have, nor are you nearly so rich 
now.” 

‘That is true,” I answered. 

**Then my braia ce ls are as good as yours, work for 
work, or better, and if my life force fails sooner, I have 
used it faster, and—ah—do not talk on that 1 ne any 
more! How cau you think it is of any Interest to me?” 

He soon res'gned his unfilled seat in Congress, from 
{ll health, but lived three years after, able even to ride 
on horseback. H: lost all desire for stimulanta drank 
milk only, and was only angered easily by the mention 
of cards. ‘‘ Such ailly diversion for men !” he would 
say. In the last two years the old fiasme of his power 
and will took a last leap. 

Hoe saw the need of a great hotel in a new city, and 
invested fifty thousand dollars of the ninety thousand it 
cost It was a success from the opening day. 

Again he telegraphed for me. It was for the end this 
time, but he sat up in the veranda on the last day, and 
toyed with the gold of Lucy’s hair. ‘‘ Curious,” he 
said, “‘that you always know right from wrong, and 
yet—are not very successful. Can there be a sort of 
moral sense that is asleep 1a me, or—that I never had ? 
My wife seemei t> have int. { fons that were too deep 
forme. I cid get close to her mind once—really hed 
some feeling about right liviog She ws a miss in 
short dresses, and joined the church. Dra Ree and 
Talmage preached. I was too smart for them” H3 
rested a little. ‘‘I liked to do good—I don’t know ex- 
actly why—I had falth about sendiog that oae hundred 
and odd thousand d ‘llars in Confederate scrip to Lucy 
for her hospital. I missed it somehow.” 

He rested, and slep: for a short while. 

When he awaked, his daughter said, ‘‘ Papa, do go 
and lie down now !’ 

Hesmiied. What a handsome man he was !—not so 
old, eliher, in years 9“ S.gsaatS Prentiss,” ne sald, 
**asked for ‘ bushels of ruses’ at the last It was a 
pretty thought. Hw they piled the roses when I plead 
for that cal— well, I will say for taat pocr young man 
withthe burt head—and again when [ thing I must have 
been el quent for once, a9 ut the women anu Colidren 
made whisky mad in the West —Siraage that pcople 
can sell or use 1 !—Ab a mural sense —I— woncer if it 
will make a iy: iff renc —abou'!—fiodia, L 1c; —sgatn? 
Itis a big uatverse and fo s:arcalog tne siars shau—I— 
lack—a—rense—I need ” 

* Papa !” aald his cnild, with a sob 

H: slep: for nearly halt an hour, and waked, ‘‘ It is 
colder,’ he said ; *‘ thers is seldom frost here s) soon. 
Cover the young orang: trees—Lucy—I—am no. j:al- 
ous—nor—angry. Yvusaid I never spok: harshiy to 
you but once, and toast was beforse—-ere we ever not 
man and #ife?—D I need anything as you see me— 
Lucy, why den’: you Gauce wucu wey ak You i— 
Cab you never fur—” 

Was {i forge: or forgive? He mist ok her for his 
wile ; and the girlin white sauk on her Kuces at nis feet, 
while ( thougut tae 8.bs would tocar me wale saia of 
ber breast. 

Tae old man leaned back, and smiled with his eyes 





open, and—.hat was ail. 
Had he found tae missing sense ? God knoweth. 
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NOT FOR THE DEAD. 


N® for the dead, O Lord, we weep ; 
+‘ Untronubled is their rest, and deep ; 
For them why should we mourn or sigh ! 
’Neath quiet graves in peace they lie. 

* Thou givest thy beloved sleep.” 


For tempted souls, for wand’ring sheep, 
For those whose path is rough and steep— 
For these we lift our voice on high ; 

Not for the dead. 


For all who ’néath sore burdens creep, 
Who sow the wind, the whirlwind reap, 
Who lonely watch the days go by, 
For hearts that bleed while eyes are dry— 
For euch, O Lord, our tears we keep ; 
Not for the dead. —[Selected. 


FEMININE TITLES. 


By JEANNETTE H, WALWORTH, 


OTHING is commoner than to find, in the col- 

umns of our favorite daily, perennial inquiries as 
to the proper mode of addressing women, married or 
unmarried ; and nothing is harder to find than any 
authoritative decision of the vexed points. One of the 
most frequently recurring difficulties lies in addressing 
an unmarried woman. ‘ Dear Miss” looks silly and 
sounds vapid, ‘‘ Dear Mademoleelie” {s an affectation, 
and ‘‘ Dzar Madam ” manifestly inaccurate. 

A friend describes a still more trying emergency. He 
had a letter from a French firm to which he desired to 
respond in English. The firm was ‘‘ La veuve Gamés 
et Fils.” His perplexity was pitiable to behold, and 
was scarcely lessened when one of his adviters coun- 
seled the address, ‘‘ Dear Madame and Sirs,” advising 
him to be thankful that the widow had sons instead of 
daughters, in which case he would have been reduced 
to ‘* dear ladies.” 

Miss, Mistress, and Mrs. are presumably corrupted 
from the German word meisier-ess—master-ess, lady 
master. First mistress, then contracted into Mrs. or 
Mis (as Miss waa originally spelled) to distingutsh be- 
tween married and unmarried females, although in 
England, as late as the relgn of George II., unmarried 
women, after reaching a certain age, were honored with 
the title of Mrs. More awkward prefixes to a surname 
could hardly be conceived than Mrs. and Miss—the one 
so harsh, the other so hissingly sibilant. 

Much daintier is the French Madame and Mademoi- 
selle; much statelfer the old-time atyle of address— 
** Lady.” Not (I hasten to make clear) that reckless 
abuse and abnormal use of the word lady which aims 
at the displacement of the stronger word woman, con- 
verting all the forewomen, saleswomen, workwomen, 
into foreladies, saleladies, and workladies ; but lady, 
as an appellation when one isin doubt as to the estate, 
married or single, of the party addressed. It is soft, 
gentle, and safe. 

Apropos of the French ‘* Madame,” we are told that 
it was originally applied to female saints and ladies of 
quality only. Under the old French monarchy the 
daughters of the sovereigns received this title at their 
birth, and were called Madame Marie, Madame Heloise, 
etc., etc. The eldest was simply Madame. Thedaugh- 
ters of the king’s younger sons and of his brothers 
and uncles were called Mesdemoiselles, the one that 
took precedence by birth or rank being Mademoiselle. 

The correct form of address for a married lady whose 
husband possesses an cfiicial or professional title is 
another point upon which good authority and good 
scciety take issue, Richard Grant White gave his 
voice against ‘‘ Mrs. Governor A.,” “Mrs, Dr, B.,” or 
** The Hon, Mrs. C.;” notwithstanding which the cus- 
tom holds good. His argument against it was that 
these titles, with hardly an exception, are merely c fiicial 
designations, pertaining to masculine cflices, and have 
no bearing whatever upon their possessor’s social life. 

Diversity of opinion on this point ranges widely, from 
the Scottish custom, where the wife of my Lord Tramo- 
whuskie may be plain Mrs. McGillstoup, to that of 
Germany, where she becomes the proud sharer of all 
her husband’s designations, and may figure on a hotel 
register as ‘‘The High Wellborn Mrs. Presidentess of 
the Supreme Court Miller.” However, neither of these 
extremes, the barren Scottish nomenclature or the 
effusive German, are satisfactory to the independent 
but courtesy-claiming dames of America. 

Some admirer of the Baroness Burdette Coutts asks, 
petulantly, ‘‘ why women should take their husband’s 
surname at all.” ‘We find good and ancient authority 
for so doing in the fifth chapter of Genesis: ‘‘ Male 
and female created he them, and blessed them, and called 
their name Adam.” The Roman custom was, when 
Julia or Octavia married Pompey or Cicero, they were 
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called Julia of Pompey, Octavia of Cicero ; an acknowl- 
edgment of absorption which moderns avoid by drop- 
ping the of. 

That the American passion for titles or grandiloquent 
atyles of address has laid them open to adverse criti- 
cism cannot be dcubted. We have yet to learn that force 
and simplicity can never safely be sacrificed to ele- 
gance of sound. Parisians, itis said, no longer lay stress 
on the word lady. With them the word woman is 
given the preference. A Frenchman is nothing if not 
extreme. 

In th's country there is no social dictator to decide 
these questions for us. It remains to be wished that 
some more euphonious style of address than Mrs. or 
Miss may atill be formulated. The titles are those of 
mere courtesy ; their uec—matter of taste. 








SOME SALAD RECIPES. 


By Fraxces HARMAN 


HERE is no more healthful article of food than a 
gocd salad, and in the spring, when one is utterly 
weary of canned things, it is the dish of all others which 
will tempt the appetite and add interest to the dinner or 
luncheon, as the case may be. Roagarded from an 
economical point of view it is worthy of study in all its 
forms, and this is proven by the fact that in France, 
even in the homes of the poor, it is an indispensable arti- 
cle of food. It is a well-known proverb that a French 
soldier needs only two kinds of food—a soup and a 
salad, 

There are numerous dressings for salad, but the best, 
except for fish and meats, is the plain French dressing, 
which is made by using three parts oil and one part 
vinegar, with salt and pepper. Fora salad for five or 
six persons the following will be sufficient : 

French dressing. 

Three tablespoonfuls best oll. 

One tablespoonful vinegar. 

One teaspoonful salt, pepper, and a little chopped 
onion, if liked. 

Prepare at the table by mixing In a wooden salad 
spoon (holding it over the salad) the salt, pepper, and 
one tablespoonful of oi] ; mix and pour over; add two 
more spoonfuls of oil, tosa lightly, and finally add one 
tablespoonful vinegar. More vinegar may be used, but 
this is a good proportion. 

MAYONNAISE, 


Break the yolks of two raw eggs in a soup plate, beat 
smooth with a silver fork, and add oil, a few drops at a 
time, until it begins to thicken, when it can be added 
in larger quantities ; but the stirring must be kept up 
constantly, and with a rapid motion. When it grows 
thick, add a few drops of vinegar, beat smooth again, 
and then add one teaspoonful of salt, a level saltspoon- 
ful of mustard, anda dust of cayenne. The vinegar 
should be added a little ata time until two tablespoon- 
fuls have been used. The quantity of oil depends upon 
the smount of dressing required, but a scant cupful will 
be an abundance for an ordinary salad. Should the 
mayonnaise curdle or crack, as it fs called, take another 
egg, add ofl in small quentities until it thickens, and 
then stir in the curdled mixture, which will soon grow 
smooth and velvety in appearance. As lettuce is nec- 
essary to so many salads, a word may be said about the 
proper way to prepare it. It is quite apt to be infested 
with insects which penetrate even to ihe inner leaves, 
and therefore each leaf must be carefully washed and 
examined. Let it stand in very cold water an hour or 
longer, shake in a wire basket or coarse towel to free it 
from water, and put in the ice-box until serving time. 

A friend once told me that in walking through the 
streets of Paris at dinner time it was very amusing to 
see these wire baskets being swung back and forth 
from the rear windows of the apartment-houses with the 
family salad in course of preparation. 

LOBSTER SALAD 


Boil two small lobsters, fifteen minutes to the pound, 
drain, take out the meat, discarding the ‘‘ lady,” or, in 
other words, the stomach, and removing the intestine. 
No part of the lobster is polsonous, but it would hardly 
be possible to eat the stomach, so leathery is it. The 
liver, called alao Tcm- Alley, which turns green in boil- 
ing, should be used, as it adds greatly to the richness of 
the dish. Cut up the meat, end pour over it ofl and 
vineger in the proportion of one tablespoonful of oil to 
three of vinegar, with pepper and salt. Let this s.and 
in a cold place for an hour atleast. This is called 
marinating the lobster, and is a very important part of 
the seasoning process. 

At serving time arrange two or three leaves of lettuce 
together in the form of a shell, put some of the lobster 
(previously drained of all the of] and vinegar not ab- 
sorbed) in each one, and pour some mayonnaise on 
each, allowing one shell for each person. 

Or the lobster may be poured on a bed of lettuce and 





masked with mayonnaise ; if there are any lobster eggs, 
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SARDINE SALAD. 


Drain the oil from a small box of sardines, laying 
them afterward on brown paper so that no trace may 
remain of the ofl in which they are preserved. Remove 
the skin and bones, and pour a little lemon juice over 
them. Lay them on a bed of lettuce, pour a plain 
French dressing over them, and garnish with two hard- 
boiled eggs which have been chopped fine. 

CABBAGE SALAD. 

Cut cabbage not too fine and setonice. For the 
dressing take the yolks of threo eggs, half a cup of 
cream, one tablespoonful of butter (if cream is not ob- 
tainable, use milk and a larger portion of butter), and 
two-thirds of a cupful of vinegar. Boil until thick, and 
stir into the cabbage while hot, reterving a small por- 
tion to pour over the top. This is a delicious dressing, 
and easy to prepare. Io winter time, when eggs are 
expensive, a heaping teaspoonful of corn-starch may be 
used for thickening, with the yolk of one egg. 


POTATO SALAD. 


Some good authorities say that this salad should 
always be made with freshly cooked and fot potatoes ; 
others declare in favor of cold; but I have made a very 
good salad of potatoes cooked the day before. They 
must, of course, be treated to the marinade of oil, vine- 
gar, pepper and salt, and a little minced onion. When 
ready to serve, arrange a border of lettuce leaves on a 
platter, pile the potatoes in the center (previously drain- 
ing off the oil and vinegar which remains), and mask 
with plenty of mayonnaise sauce. Sprinkle over a few 
capers if you have them, as they give a pecullarly 
appetizing flavor. 

TOMAT) SALAD, 

Scald and skin a sufficient number of fine ripe toma- 
toes, set on ice until thoroughly chilled, and then slice, 
serving them with lettuce and French dressing, A 
mayonnaise is very fine with tomatoes, in which case 
each tomato should be cut in half, arranged on a plat- 
ter, and a liberal spoonful of mayonnaise dropped on 
each piece. A border of lettuce leaves is a pretty ad- 
rdition to this dish, and a leaf or two should be served 

with each plate, 
For the benefit of those who do not like oil, I will 
give a recipe for 
CREAM DRESSING, 


Rub the yolks of two hard-boiled eggs fine with a 
spoon, stir in a tablespoonful of melted butter, half a 
teacupful of thick sweet cream, a salispoonful of salt, a 
dust of cayenne, and vinegar enough to reduce all to a 
smooth creamy state. Add a little mustard also, if 
liked, and pour it upon lettuce or other salad when 
ready for serving. 





A BONDIIN TRUTH. 


WOMAN'S right to a part of her husband’s 

income not represented in shelter, food, and 
clothes is acknowledged to-day. But in too many 
homes it isa rightof the wife's in theory, not in prac- 
tice, There are men who have very clear and distinct 
ideas of how the other man should conduct himeelf in 
all his relations of life, but are not able to see their own 
position on the same canvas; £0 busy getting the other 
man into right perspective that they become soclety’s 
artists, with colors ready mixed in the fornis of opinion ; 
so intent on applying these colors that they have no 
time to use a mirror. There are men who think that if 
a woman is fed and clothed and sheltered according to 
the husband’s idea of necessity, the whole duty of man 
is accomplished, and he is ready and ¢quipped to hear, 
Well done, good and faithful husband! Fora woman 
to have any secret feeling that the is not recefving her 
full share would be to them only another proof of the 
unreasonableness of the sex, and they would undoubt- 
edly refer to the scene in the Garden of Eden as a 
proof that a woman was never satisfied ; always want- 
ing more than she had, though she possessed the riches 
of the world. 

There are sentimental people who think that the dis- 
cussion of money matters before marriage is a death- 
blow to happiness, and on the whole vulgar and mer- 
cenary. They shrink from marring the very fragile 
structure which is built without common sense. Two 
peor le about to assume the closest and most responsible 
relation in life, one whose happiness depends entirely 
on a perfect understanding and confidence, who ignore 
the tremendous fact of the need of a perfect unity of 
standard as to their scale of living when they become 
financially one person, are either lacking in brains 
or are deceitful, deceiving themselves as well as each 
other. Poets have.,written of ‘the bond that unites 
two souls as one, and the world, glad to keep an 
attractive delusion that relieves the monotony of the 
intensely practical business of living, cherishes the 
hope that every newly wedded couple will be the dis- 
coverers of the happy means that will make two in- 
dividuals one per’ect whole. 





sprinkle these over it, and use the claws for gernishing. 


Marriage compels two persons to become one in their 
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financial relation only ; and yet it is on this very impor- 
tant point that an absolute silence is maintained in so 
many cases be fore marrisge. The bride-elect from 
mistaken feelings of delicacy, the groom from’sent!ment 
and false pride, cannot bear to disturb the halcyon days 
of flowers and courtesies, of soft blualies and tender 
declarations, with the hard and uncompromising facts 
of rent, grocer and butcher bills, and the other common- 
place facts of every-day life that will all come fn due 
courseof time. They come, and the fall from the rose- 
ate clouds of imagination and faucy to the rock of cold 
facts isa very forcible dispeller of cherished delusions, 
and sometimes the mental constitution never recovers 
from the shock. In a recent number of the “‘ Forum ” 
Julia Ward Howe discusses this very broad subj:ct of 
**Men, Women, and Money :” 

‘*To secure a fair adjustment of financial relations 
between husband and wife, the man and woman con- 
templating matrimony must enter into it as equal sbar- 
ers in the responsibilities of their new condition, and in 
the means by which these responsibilities should be 
met. They must have rational views of the uses of 
money, and of the objects which it should be made to 
forward and attain. They must also have worthy views 
of life and of its true ends, in the compassing of which 
money playa sn important, though a secondary, part. 
They should be careful to come to an understanding of 
each other’s views on these subjects before marriage, and 
should seek afterward and always to better this under. 
standing by free and fearless conference and discussion. 
Lastly, their household should be held and made to rep- 
resent family life in its substantial dignity and happi- 
ness, as the foundation of the State and the concomitant 
ofthe church universal. Where these conditions are 
complied with, the money question between husband 
and wife will never be a vexed one. Each will vie with 
the other in a generous economy and in the sacrifice of 
merely personal whims and predilections to the common 
good, While exacting from each other no unjustifiable 
act of confidence, each will trust the other, because 
both equally revere the high ideals of justice and honor. 
In following these their labor may be great, but, let us 
say, its recompense will be more than commensu- 
rate.” 

Mrs. Howe in the same article truly says that the 
whole success of the new home depends on the charac- 
ter of the two who found it. Character is not an 
endowment of nature that needs no assistance from 
training and education ; it is a flower from a plant of 
three roots—tendencles of inheritance, environment, 
and education. A girl, no matter what her natural 
abiilty, cannot assume the responsibilities of wife 
and financial manager of a home intelligently unless 
she has received training for these positions, or, more 
truly, unless she has been trained in the practical affairs 
of life, without suffering and agonizing bitterly be- 
cause of her ignorance. 

‘* The teachable mind of childhood,” says Mrs. Howe, 
‘* will easily grasp the distinction between a noble and 
an ignoble use of money ; and in the instruction which 
may be given on this point the daughters of the house- 
hold should share equally with the sons. A part of this 
instruction will consist in the experfmental spending of 
a proper allowance, and in this all children should 
receive the needed guidance ; they should also, as they 
become able, be associated in such of the household 
expenditures as may safely be intrusted to them. Chil- 
dren should be tsught to consider what outlays are 
necessary, Which are useful, which demanded by char- 
ity, which superfluous, The Scripture saying is that 
‘Every wise woman buildeth her house,’ while ‘the 
foolish plucketh it down with her hands,’ It is a 
serious thought that the little girls on the school-bench, 
using or misusing their weekly allowance, are learning 
either to build their future house or to pluck it down. 
And I pause sadly here to reflect how these little girls 
who are preparing to pull the family down will also 
pull the State down with it. For this no evil intention 
is necessary, Only an ignorance, common enough, of the 
true relation of the individual, male or female, tothe rece 
and the State. The women who show to-day such deep 
distrust of their fellow-women that they besiege Legis- 
latures with pleas and arguments against the enfran- 
chisement of their sex—to whom did they go to school ? 
Not to Plato, nor yet to Christ. 

‘My remedy for the evil of financial disaccord between 
husband and wife would r quire, on the woman’s side, 3 
thorough and conscientious training in the use of money, 
and a worthy estimate of the opportunities it may afford 
for the ordering of our lives nobly and virtvously ; on 
the man’s side, a respect for the woman as one who Is 
neither disabled nor disqualified for earning her own 
support; one who, relinquishing a career of free activ- 
ity in order to become his companion for life, carries 
her own power and value into the governance of his 
household, and is entitled to all that may render that 
service honorable and happy.” . 

So much for those who have not assumed a common 
financial responsibility ; but what for those who have 

. ignorantly assumed this responsibility, without thought 





or preparation, and who are fretted under chains 
thoughtlessly adjusted, or have sunk into a state of 
endurance that deprives them of spring, ambition, or 
interest ? Mrs. Howe asks : 

‘** How can existing evils be remedied ?? In any 
¢ffort to better the present condition of things, men and 
women have each thelr part to bear, and the first effort 
of each should be to recognize and guard against the 
predominant weakness of either sex. The man must be 
willing to submit his jealous, tyrannous will to the 
dictates of justice. He is naturally jsalous of power, 
and prone to take offense at any distrust of his generos- 
ity which he may recognize, or think he recognizes, in 
the mind of his wife. The woman mui restrain her 
love of approbation and her habit of easy compliance. 
It is delightful to be praised, or to expect to be pralsed, 
for making even a costly sacr'fice. But as the husband 
must set the measure of justice before his eyes, so must 
the wife also She has no more right to acquiesce in a 
wrorg which affects herself than in one affecting the 
condition of others, She should, therefore, stand upon 
the ground of true courage and candor, and we may be 
assured that she will gain by it in the end.” 

Nine-tenths of the friction that follows marriage is 
cauted by lack of candor previous to marriage. With- 
out doubt it is the vestibule that leads to the divorce 
court. 


THE PRACTICAL VERSUS THE 
ARTISTIC. 


HILE we improve fn all the arts as a nation, to 

the observant eye the progress in architecture 
is the most apparent and the most rapid. Formerly a 
man bought a number of city lots, and he ran up on 
them all the regular three-story bassment houses the 
ground would allow; so perfectly were these houses 
matched that when one first moved in the ‘‘ block” 
he was inclined to feel that it would be much more con- 
venient if one could mark his house as some twins 
are marked to distinguish ‘them apart—tle a colored 
ribbon on his door-bell ; conventionality and pride pre- 
vented this distinguishing, so the matter was settled by 
introducing the fashion of putting a jardinidre, or a 
plece of statuary, or a carved-back chair between the 
lace curtains and the window, thus saving confusion 
and mortification. The same monotony of architecture 
prevailed also in the country, but it did not cause 
the same confusion, because all marks of nature were 
not obliterated. 

In the country we passed from the peaked roof 
suddenly to the mansard, and many a moss.covered 
shingle-roof farmhouse was sacrificed to this mania. 
From this time the attention of architects has been 
concentrated on roofs, with a very moderate interest in 
windows. As regards the interiors, attention as yet 
has not passed much beyond the halls and stairways 
and rails, The outlook is hopeful. There seems to be 
now a drifting toward an all-round and more practical 
thinking on the part of the builders and the architects. 
We etill have dining-rooms put in inconvenient corners, 
from which there is access to the kitchen through long 
passageways or L-shaped closets only; dining-rooms 
built without china closets, and so narrow that in 
winter the persons next the fireplace slowly roast, with- 
out the support of the martyr’s devotion. 

We still must submit to bedrooms with no place for 
the bedatead ; we must buy whole widths of carpet for 
the needed two inches, though the architect well know 
the inflexible width of looms; windows, too, are 
planned without regard to the hangings, and this disre- 
gard involves a large percentage of expense every time 
a family moves. If the architects were in league to 
destroy the carpet industry of the country and build 
up a rug business in its stead, they could not lay better 
plans. 

Whole blocks of houses will be built in the city with 
the halls just an inch, or thereabout, too wide for one 
width of carpet, and the parlor just the same number 
of inches too narrow to take the even widths. This 
difficulty will exist on each floor, making the cost of 
covering the floor just that much more; yet this isa 
difficulty easily managed. 

The least attention in improvements is paid to the 
kitchen. Closets are at the farthest possible distance 
from the range or stove, and usually so dark that 
a candle is needed when its deepest corners must be 
found. There is before the writer’s mind the memory 
of a kitchen in a very pretty Queon Anne cottage where 
the architect had the good sense to build a dresser 
with glass doors along one side of the kitchen, thus 
enabling the mistress to see the condition of the closets 
with a glance; but, alas ! having accomplished this feat, 
his ingenuity was exhausted, and the only spot for a 
table in that kitchen was the middle of the room. As the 
kitchen was small, the mistress would be limited in her 
choice of servants to the very slender, as the approaches 
to the sink and faucets from the door were through the 
narrow passages between the range and table on the 
one side and the atationary tubs and table on the other. 








Wash-days the table would have to stand on a side 
porch. The dining-room had no china closet, and as 
one end of the room was a Jarge bow window which 
also formed the sides to doors leading to pantry and 
hall, and the other end was filled by an elaborate 
mantel and fireplace, there was no place for a buffet. 
The hall, however, wat a marvel of beauty and grace, 
and the house rents easily ; but the tenants only remain 
a year, the laconvenfences of the house being s0 many 
ard #0 trying that nelther mistress nor servants are able 
to endure them. The hall is a bait, but the kitchen 
proves a sinker; every new tenant makes certain 
demands—elther paper, paint, or other requirements 
that cost money, leaving very little, if any, profit on the 
investment, 

It is an easy matter when a house is being planned, 
especially for a family who expect to make it a perma- 
nent home, to efive proper attention to the part devoted 
to daily use. Plan for the convenience of the mistress 
and her alds; make the kitchen and dining room a 
perfect complement to each other; make it easy to be 
clean ; make the necessary adjuncts of the two rooms 
on which so much of the family comfort depends a 
center of care and thought. A writer in a recent num- 
ber of the ‘‘ Decorator and Furnisher,” writing on this 
subject, says: 

‘*There {fs an urgent demand for plans In which 
economy of space and simplicity of design are the lead- 
ing features. Country people of moderate means have 
little time and leas money to spend on architectural 
ornamentation or effect. Given a neat, comfortable 
dwellicg at a moderate cost, and they are quite content 
to dispense with angles, gables, and orfel windows untt!] 
such time as the farm or the business fs pald for, and 
the income will warrant their Indulgence in some of the 
decorations and luxuries of life, 

‘* There is more useless room in the ordinary kitchen 
than in any other portfon of the modern house. The 
idea seems to have come down through the years that a 
kitchen must be wide snd roomy, and with a big- 
throated chimney. Other points have not attached to 
the plans for this apartment, and upon this skeleton of 
& suggestion each architect hangs whatever convenience 
may, according to his conception of the needs of the 
place, be required. As a result, we have for country 
houses great barn-like rooms, bitterly cold in winter, 
and exposed to the beating sun of summer, a wide door- 
step, and a flue that’ is large enough to carry all the 
warm air out of the place in winter, and so wide that the 
draft of the stove Is more by grace and the weather 
than because of any rational arrangement to accord with 
the principles of ventilation. 

‘* Any one who will take the trouble to go through a 
ship’s kitchen will see at a glance what are the possibilt- 
tles of economy of space. The entire stores for hun- 
dreds of persons may be prepared in a room fifteen feet 
fquare. It costs but little, when bullding a house, to 
provide sensible, practica! convenfences in the way of 
pantries, cupboards, and lockers, and the most trifilng 
outlay may save any amount of hard work and’ time, 
which may be turned to valuable account. 

** Not many years since I heard a farmer’s wife say 
that she had spent weeks of time carrying every drop of 
waste water through the kitchen and over the entire 
length of a long porch to throw {ft Into a drain. It 
would have cost three or four dollars to run a pipe from 
the kitchen sink, under the porch, to the drain, but this 
was deemed an unnecessary expense, and so this woman 
has walked a distance of over thirty feet and back from 
kitchen sink to drain on an average of elglteen to 
twenty times every day, and in summer weather even 
much more than this.” 

The loss of time and strength this involves, whether 
the worker be mistress or maid, means just so much 
taken from the things that tell on the immediate com- 
fort of the family. The vision of one woman broken 
down and nervo@s at forty comes to the writer. She fs 
the victim of a sink-room. After years of economy she 
and her husband bullt a comfortable home, All house- 
keepers have hobbies, but in most cases it runs to closets, 
when not given to fireplaces. This woman’s was a asink- 
room. To listen to her talk of the house when building 
left the impression that a sink-room with kitchen, 
parlor, and bedroom attachment was being built. The 
house was finished. Every dish must be washed in the 
sink-room, so every dish must be carried ths entire 
length of the kitchen—about fifteen feet—and back 
again to the china closet, which was across the dining- 
room, opposite the door leading from the kitchen. Yet 
when this house was planned the wife expected to do 
all the housework except the washing. The stairs to 
the cellar went down from the slak-room, involving 
just that much more walking and carrying. To no one 
did it occur to reverse the positions of the sink room and 
kitchen, thus bringing this center in the right place. 
Think of the miles that woman has walked ! 

A fine apartment-house was put up in thecity. The 
owner intended it as a model, and has succeeded in 
making it almost perfect. The kitchen is very small, 
not allowing of any furniture except chairs and table. 
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The refrigerator ig built in the kitchen closet, and every 
time the storeroom is visited the servant must come out 
into the ball, which brings her in view from parlor and 
dining-room. If the kitchen closet had been made a 
passageway to the s'oreroom. and the refrigerator had 
been put in the storeroom, the closet now used for the 
refrigerator would have made a piece for drawers and 
shelves, the absence of which involves a certain amount 
of disorder and complicates the housekeeping in that 
apartment. 

Architecture is a woman’s profession—certainly that 
branch dev ted to houte-building. The thoussnd little 
things in house-building that go to make a perfect whole 
naturally are beyond or beneath a man’s idea of a house. 
Perhaps professional training might also blind a woman 
to these very matters. She, too, might learn to see only 
the art side of the profession. Would it not be a 
good idea to have in every srchitect’s office a woman 
who has been a practical hous: keeper to keep the artkt 
within the iron bands of the three-meals-a-day routine 
of every-day life ? 


THE THREE GUARDIANS. 


AMPHLETS setting forth the perfect protection 

against sewer gas, or never-failing cisinfectants, are 
recetved through the mails, thrown in our vestibules, 
thrust in our faces in the street. We watch for our 
favorite view from the car window, to find ou’ selves 
staring at the advertisement setting forth the perfect 
protection against diseate and death in a certain kind of 
trap. or the inodorous disiafectant—this last contra- 
dicting the statement of the medica) student that a dis- 
infectant was a bad smell that made you open the win- 
dows to let it out. 

Aivice of all kinds is rained thick and fest, buta 
recent writer in the B ston Sunday ‘ Gizette,” quoting 
the Perfect Sanitary Formula, says: ‘I would add to 
there the following: Dain, purify, and ventilate; 
eradicate every hint of dampness from the alte and 
foundations : not to store up anything capsble of decom- 
position witbia or about your dwelling ; let the bidden 
things be revealed ; use plenty of hot water, soap, and 
elbow-grease ; let he broom and scrubbing brush be the 
sceptere of domestic supremacy; take nothing for 
granted, sud remember that eternal vigilance is the 
price of bealth asof liber'y ; distrust amateur advice on 
matters of health ; test all things, but hold fast to that 
whieh ts good and in accord with common sense. 

**The best plumbing will not last forever, and needs 
periodics] inspection A trap may frecz: in January 
and drv up in Jaly. and deep frosts will bresk up 
drains and cause leaks ; rats may burrow ; gases will 
corrode, valves become leaky by wear. and careless 
servants neglect to keer fixtures clean. H-nce periodi- 
cal inspection, especially of hidden plumbing work 
should be an imperative duty upon the householder ” 
Cleanliness, care common sense, are the three watch- 
dogs that are the surest protection of the household 
from disease and death. 


THE BIRD IN THE HOUSE—SICK. 


By OLtvE THORNE MILLER. 


HETHER or not wild birds suffer, all who 

bave kept pets know to their sorrow that 

birds in the house are subject to the “‘ ills that flzsh is 

heir to” A little knowledge of the best way to treat 
them is sometimes of great value. 

Moat of the disorders of birds may be cured with 
homeopathic remedies. and, whatever you may use for 
yourself, these are certainly best for our feathered pets. 
Humphreys’ Specifics are most convenient, since they 
do not require exact knowledge of symptoms. They 
are given by putting a pellet or two into the drinking- 
cup 

To know what is the matter wheneyour bird mopes 
and refutes food, observe him as if he were achild, I 
he sneez2s, he has a cold; if he pants and drinks fre- 
quently, of course he is feverish ; if he does neither of 
thess, yet refutes to eat, perhaps his mouth or throat is 
sore. To find out this you may have to catch him and 
open his beak, but always avoid this if possible, for the 
fright is quite likely to make him worse. 

When mouth or throat is sore, provide him with soft 
food, like milk with bread crumbed fine aud soaked in 
it. The best remedy in this case is a homec pathic prep- 
aration of fodide of mercury, given in this way : Take 
a perfectly dry glass medicine dropper, and draw into 
it a very little of.the powder, perhaps as much as you 
can hold on the end of a small penknife blade. Now 
present the open end of the dropper to your bird. In 
almost every case he will open his mouth, either to 
seize it or to fight. Atthat instant comprass the rubber 
bi lb, and sent a puff into his mouth. (You can give a 
dove of oil, if you wish, in the same way ) 

The most obstinate disorder to whitch cage birds are 
s1bj ct, and which “ dealers” always say is incurable, 
is fits. In my experience fitsare usually the result of 

omething else, and they can be cured if you wil. de- 
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vote a day, or possibly two days, to him alone—not other. 
wise. I have cured them several times, in one case 
giving up three days entirely to it. 


This is what you must do. Put the cage on the table’ 


beside you as you sew or knit—not read, for you would 
forgethim. Have ready in a tightly covered china box 
or cup 8 small sponge saturated with ether or chloro- 
form. The moment you see asign of a fit, such as 
wavering on his perch as though about to fall, snatch 
the sponge and hold it under his beak. In a moment he 
will recover himself, and the danger pass over for the 
moment. Then, if you watch him carefully, and never 
let him get so far as to fall, you will prevent the fits 
while the remedies you are giving him are removing his 
disease. If he is weak and dares not go down to eat 
(for fear of falling), take out all the perches exsept that 
on 8 level with the dishes. So long as there is danger 
of his falling atall, take out the gravel from the cage, 
and put several thicknesses of fisnnel or soft warm 
muslin in its place. 

A remarkably successful remedy for the disease which 
kilis so many African parrots while acclimating (dysen- 
tery) is lime water. It has been known to cure very 
desperate cases, 

The least we can do for the poor little creatures we 
have made prisoners in our houses is to spare neither 
time nor trouble to make them happy and to keep them 
well. 





BED-CURTAINS. 


By ADELAIDE SKEEL., 


N these highly decorated days of tapestries and hang- 
ings, why bas no one shaken the dust from grand- 
mother’s bed-curtaios ? We put our dressing-tables in 
petticoats, we cover our walls with screens and banners, 
we hang portigres in our doorways: why are our bra:s 
bedsteads left naked ? 

** Because bed curtains are no lorg*r needed for 
warmth,” apswers C mm n Sense. “‘ As well advise us 
to return to nigh'cips and warming-pans.” Nothing 
daunted. I pursue the theme; for was it C mmon 
Sense who rescued the lowly spinning- wheel from the 
garret ? did she paint a milking stool for the parlor, or 
make the discarded silver caster into a pin-cushion ? 
Moreover, when Common Sense “did” E,giand last 
summer, had she time enough to wonder about the 
dreams other travelers had left in the folds of the bed- 
curtains? Do people ever exchange dreams. do you 
suppose ? and would we love our friends more or hate 
our enemies Jess if we knew their sleeping as well as 
their waking thoughts of us? Ata hop dinner we 
attended in tne hop pole county of Keat, we all wore 
hop flowers, and the result was drowsiness. If etiquette 
bad allowed us to sleep and to snore, would we have 
waked up knowing one an*ther better, suprosing the 
dreams had come to ui misdirected or ill sorted like 
letters after a blizzard ? Another time, on shipboard. I 
fancied the dire result of dreaming a dream meant for 
a sleeping neighbor. ‘‘ We were crowded in the cabin,” 
driven thence by the heat of our staterooms through 
whose closed ports no cooling sea breez-s came, and we 
lay on the saloon flor like the slain on a battlefield 
Above the bells and the ocean’s quiet swash came 
the sailor’s cry, three times repsated, bow, midshipr, 
avd stern, ‘“All’s well! All’s well! All's well!” 
Would all be well, I wondered, if each |pillowed head 
knew the ungusrded desires which crowded the brain 
of her nearest companion ? How hotly we love—when 
asleep—how recklessly we hate! What revelations 
would startle us did we dare to dream each other's 
dream |! 

Of course Common Sense has neither part nor lot in 
this nonsense, hence she is indifferent on the subject of 
bed-curtains ; yet nothing struck me more forcibly in 
Eogland than this homely expression of insular ex- 
clusiveness. Blossoming hawthorn hedges screen the 
country gentleman from the villager’s vulgar gaz; his 
aristocratic wife and daughters say their prayers in 
high-walled manor houte pews ; but the lowliest as well 
at the highest are curtained when asleep. We saw 
every variety of bed-hangings, from the simple dimity 
which falls tent-like over a cot, to the gorgeously 
embroidered tapestries of Wndsor and Hampton. 
Indeed, the fashion prevails so far that even the last 
earthly sleep is curtained, and we find canopies over 
tombs, as if death itself needed to be hidden from the 
wide awake. We spent hours studying the elaborate 
ornamentation of catved lacework over chantries and 
mortuary urns, haunted the while by the creepy 
thought of the futility of warming the cold sleepers by 
these marble curtains which cover them so snugly. 

A fundamental objection to bed-curtains lies in the 
fact that we Americans do not shun publicity, asleep or 
awake. Moreover, our rooms are warm, and we have 
locks to our doors ; nevertheless, may we not introduce 
these draperies for the artist c effect ? O! course, we 
will not attempt to curtain that modern monstrosity of 
flats, the shut-up bedstead, but the good old-fashioned 
four-poster and the modern high head-board French 
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bed. In the former case, a roofing, called in England a © 
tester, is made of light framework, and rests on the 
corner posts. This is covered with chintz, which lies in 
pleats or flutings. and from the head and two sides a 
curtain falls in full folds. This curtain must be made 
of chintz and lined with a contrasting color. The pil-. 
lows and spread match the chintz or the lining, and look 
very effective when the curtains are looped back on 
each side. At night the curtains may be thrown clear 
over the top, 80 no one suffers from lack of ventilation. 
Half-testers are preferred by some decorators, and they 
consist of a half roof which rests on the two head posts 
avd has side curtains tacked as far forward as the 
canopy projects. Another simple way, specially adapted 
to brass bedsteads, is to fasten a ring in the ceiling and 
let the curtain, which is made of many widths of goods 
seamed together, hang, mozsquito-net fashion, over the 
whole bed. This, l'ks the others, can be easily thrown 
out of the way at night, but one thickness of stuff be- 
tween a late sleeper and an early sunbeam is no bad 
thing. Finally, the revival of bed-curtains opens a new 
field to the decorator. Fancy sleeping under a red lined, 
brown linen curtain in whose folds the artist has 
scattered scarlet poppies that ‘‘ have a charm for pain 
and woe ” 
**T bring,” said the Poppy, yawning, 
The gift man longs to possess, 
That he racks the world in seeking— 
I bring him forgetfalness |" 


On a blue silk curtain, lined with white, embroider : 


* Tsing the Poppy! The frail, snowy weed, 
The flower of mercy, that within its heart 
Doth keep a drop serene for human need, 
A drowsy balm for every bitter smart.”’ 
There {is no end to the verses one could find for night- 
cap thoughts, but I venture to add two more—one which 
speaks to travelers, the other taken from Dame Anne 
Rich’s MSS. book, dated 1654, 


“70 A TRAVELER AT AN INN, 


** Sleep sweetly in this quiet room, 
O thou, whoe’er thon art, 
And let no anxious yesterday 
Disturb thy restless heart, 
And no to-morrow scare thy rest 
With dread of coming ill. 
Thy Maker is thy changeless Friend, 
His love surrounds thee still. 
Forget thyself and all the world, 
Pat out each glowing light : 
The stars are watching overhead, 
Sleep sweetly, then—good-night.”” 
‘* KING CHAS. I.—ON A QUIET CONSCIENOE, 
** Close thine eyes, and sleep secare ; 
Thy soule is safe, thy bodye sure, 
He yt guards thee, H: yt keepes, 
Never slu nbers, never sleepes. 
A quiet conscience in 4 quiet breast 
Is onely peace, is onely rest ; 
Ye musick and ye mirth of kings 
Are out of tune unless she sings. 
Then close thine eyes in peace and rest secure, 
No sleep so sweet as thine, no rest so sure.” 





Our Youna Kotks. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF TRIP 
KETCHUM. 


By ExizasetH CumInNGs. 
CHAPTER I. 


AM ten years old, and the senfor dog of the street. 

My dear mistress, with whom I have grown up, 
says so. I supposeI belong to the Ketchum family. 
I take care of them every night, I sleep in the back 
parlor on a cushion, and if any one breaks into the 
house he will be eaten. Bat I love Mary E la best. At 
one time she tried my sffection very much by tying a 
blue ribbon on my tail. I used to get It off by aliding 
down the outeide cellar door, but she tied a new one on 
till she got tired, or ribbons went out of fashion, All 
things have an end, even fashions, She gives me my 
bones on a plate. The rest of the family think I ought 
to be thaukful to get my victuals, anyhow. But bones 
are not everything to a dog of sensitive spirit. 

My parents and grandparents took pr!z:s at the Troy 
bench show. .Itisa great mistake to say your grand- 
father does not matter. “-My blood gives me my silky 
hair. Lack of good blood made Billy Smith the low- 
lived sort of deg he was. He was ali sorts of breed, 
which I have heard Judge Kstchum say makescur. I 
am pure Skye terrier. I tell myself every time I limp 
I might have kept outof bad company. There Is no 
ute in laying your misfortunes to other folks if you 
are folks, or to other dogs if you areadog. The worst 
part of a scrape, to my mind, ie the reflection that your 
part in it, and What you suffer because of it, is your 
own fault. 

I was alto well brought up. I was taught to keep 
my nose out of things no matter how delightful they 
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may smell, to obey promptly, and to save my barking 
and biting for great occasions. Once the cook never 
thought of putting the beef out of my reach, and Mary 
Ella would trust me close beside her candy box. But 
that was before I made the acqnatntance of the alley dog. 

The alley dog came with the milkman about eight 
years ago. Being a friendly creature, I went out and 
smelled him politely, and had a brief visit by the 
corner. He told me hisname wat Billy, that the milk- 
man put water in his milk, and fed him mostly on pork 
rinds. When we came back from the corner the milk- 
man was gone. 

I invited him into our yard, and led him up to my, 
plate of chicken bones. It was a sight to see him snap 
them down. Iam not stingy, but I like to have a dog 
show he knows when he is well treated. It vexed me 
he did not say he was obliged, for I had not had 
chicken bones before in a week—only beef and mutton. 
As we stood there, Mary E!la came up and spoke to 
him. She even patted him on the head, and called him a 
good dog. I suppose she did It to treat my visitor well, 
but I thought he had stayed q1fte long enough, and told 
him he had better go and see Miss Peggy Smith, who 
lives across the alley, and is very kind-hearted. One 
dog is enough in a house, and Miss Smith was then 
quite alone in the world, without a dog to her name. I 
told him I thought Miss Smith would keep him over 
night, and give him a bone in the morring. 

He went straight over to see Miss Smith, and that 
evening he called to me from her area gate that he had 
concluded to adopt her. ‘She lives in better style 
than the milkman,” he sald, ‘‘and I am going to leave 
him to do hisown barking. A dog mu‘t look out for 
hls own interests.” I might have known that such an 
ungrateful dog would be a traltor to his ‘riends, © 

As he was talking, the swill-woman came along, and 
out flaw Billy after her, barking at the top of his lungs. 
He was not a big deg. but she was afraid, and ran so 
fest she dropped her bucket. Sh was very fat. snd 
rolled from side to slde like a greatcask I laugh at 
the remembrance of the spectacle she made, A'l my 
careful training was forgotten in a moment. I joined 
Billy in chasing and barking at the next comer. He 
wat a red faced man, in ragged clothes and a battered 
hat, but he was above befng bark3d at—at least he told 
ussoas he turned and sent a great stone after us, or 
rather me, for I was the one hit. My back was cut 
open to the bone, and Dr. Squills shaved cff the hair 
about the wound and sewed it up. What the stone did 
not teach me the stitches might, had I been sensible, 
Ah me! how much it takes to teach some dogs wis- 
dom ! 

I kept my own side of the alley for a time, and visited 
no ene save my old friends Carlo Bates, the dog across 
the avenue, and Schneider Green, that lives next door. 

But if 1 did not seek Billy, he sought me, and sat on 
our back doorstep as bold as brass. He was an amus 
ing talker, and had a delightful ease of manner in re- 
lating his adventures. ‘‘I go after the grocers’ wagons, 
and the drivers get so mad they turn black fn the face, 
I bark at the young man who comes to see Miss Smith’s 
hired girl; and as for cats, my! you ought to see me 
acare a cat.” 

Old Tabby, who lives in our barn. took me when I was 
bu! twelve days old to bring up. My mother had died, 
and my brotbers and sisters were given away. I sup- 
pose I should have had a hard time had it not been for 
puss, But she made me one of her kittens, so to speak, 
and taught me to wash my faceas she did, and never 
gave me a actatch. To do myself justice, I never 
thought of her when I said to Billy, “I'll come and 

help you with the next cat.” 

That very afternoon he yelled cats, and away I ran 
after him, and a white streak. I ran so fast I went 
heels over head at the corner by the big locust tree. 
As I sprang up, something fell upon my back, and 
raked my fi:sh with claws of fire. I flung myself over, 
howling with pain. The next instant I saw old Tabby 
on the fence, her tafl as big asa hearth brush, and her 
eyes sending out sparks of green light. 

**Q000000 1!” she yawied. “ Y-e-e-ew, Trip! OO 
000On!” Then, with a dreadful spit, she vanished 
over the fence, aud I have never seen her more. My 
back long wore the marks of her claws, but I never bore 
her malice. There are times in the lives of us all when 
claws or jaws are our only protection. 





CHAPTER IL. 
I MAKE TROUBLE FOR MY MASTER 


Before B!l'y came and adopted Miss Smith, I often 
heard Mary Ela telling her little mates that I was an 
honorable dog. I suppose she meant that I had no sly 
ways. Certainly at that time I believed that every dog 
obeyed his family faithfully, and did his best to deserve 
a home and a good collar; in short, that each one was 
worth Lis tax and his bones. My ways were simple 
and my sleep serene, till I learned the complicated ways 
of bad dogs. 
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wound Dr. Squills had sewed up was gradually taking 
on acoat of hair. The cherry trees were in blossom, 
and the daffodils in our back yard were in full flower, 
when a great cackling began in the chicken coop over 
the wall. 

Every morning regularly the six hens cackled, and 
the big rooster crowed in a way to make one nervous. 
‘Come out in the alley,” said Billy, in a coaxing 
voice, one morning when the hens were som3whit 
lcuder than usual; ‘‘ come out in the alley and see me 
fix those hens.” 

I did not like to crawl under the gate, for by so doing 
I would get my silky coat full of ashes and dust, and I 
hesitated a moment. 

** Fie!” cried Billy! ‘ Don’t you wish you had such 
a nice slick coat as I have!” His back was black, and 
so was the top of his rat-like tall. His breast, legs, and 
aides were a mottled mixture of tan-color, white, and 
gtay, and there was nota particle of style about him. 
I did not fancy being compared to such a looking 
dog, so I growled at him, and then went and sat on our 
back doorstep. ‘‘Hasn’t that big rooster next door 
waked you out of a sound sleep a dozen times every 
night this long while ?” he sald, without seeming to 
notice my irritation in the least. He even wagged his 
foolish-looking tail in a friendly way. ‘‘I am about 
crazy from hearing him. and the reason I came over 
was, I see that a board is off the coop, and you and I 
could jump in, and tell the old thing it w.ll be healthy 
for him to make less noite in the future.” 

I had frequently told those chickeus, through the 
brick wall, I had no use for their music ; but if they 
heard me, they had not heeded me, and, glad to have a 
chance at them, I was under the gate and with my 
tempter in less time than I can tell it. The evenis of 
the next few moments are somewhat confused in my 
recollection. Once in the coop, Billy flsw ’round like a 
md creature There was 8 wild tqualling out and 
flattering on the part of the hens, and then the rooster 
and five of his fam'ly were dead, and Billy was biting 
another, when Mr. Green and the cook appeared. He 
hed his cane. She bhada broom. Bat Billy was gone 
before they could begin to lay about them, and I 
received the blows of both. ‘‘ You little wretch !” cried 
Mr. Green, j2rking me up by the scruff of the neck 
‘*If you ever put your nose in my yard again, I'll 
make Schnelder eat you.” 

Schneider is an English maetiff. and as big asa calf. 
Though he is somewhat pompous in manner, be Is at 
heart very kind, and quite above biting a dog smaller 
than himself, unless for a most excellent reason, Daur- 
ing the day, he is always chained up near the house. 
Had he been loose, Billy, sly and swift as he fs, would 
have fared hard. 

As soon as Mr. Green dropped me I made for home, 
but I had scarcely sat down on our doorstep when Mr. 
Green appeared, to tell my master about the chickens 
Ah, how many times I have wished that people would 
take the trouble to understand u1 that we take to under- 
stand them! Ho>w glad I would have been if I could 
have explained myself! ‘‘ You know I keep fowls for 
the benefit of my invalid daughter,” said the old gentle- 
man, pounding h's cane onthe floor. ‘‘ Grocery eggs 
are not all that one could wish, at times. ‘Your little 


spent no end of bother securing. I don’t like it, sir! 
No, sir! What is a small dog for, anyway, sir!’ 
** My little girl seems to think Trip {s for her to love,” 
said my master, taking out his purse, at which the old 
gentleman pounded his cane down louder than ever. 
** Put up your money ; I won’t take it. I don’t care 
for the cost, but the principle of the thing, sir. ‘‘ That 
dog, sir, ought to be killed. That's my opinion, sir.” 
Mary Ella began to cry, and put her arms around me 
A frown came in the middle of the Judge’s forehead, 
but he said, mildly, ‘I can’t agree to that, Mr. Green, 
until I am quite sure that Trip was the one to blame 
And even were that the case, I should want to give him 
a chance to win a good name. He has always, until 
quite lately, been an excellent dog.” 
** I don’t believe he touched your chickens,” said Mary 
Ella, with much indignation ; at which I came out and 
did all my tricks, played dead, sat up and held out my 
paw to be shaken, and sneez:d, though I felt anything 
but frolicsome with my ribs aching from blows given 
me by canes and broom-handles, 
Schneider Green and I had always been good friends, 
rand that afternoon, when I took my usual walk with 
my mistress and her doll, Felicia, who was wax and 
came from Paris, I poked my nose in the fence for an 
instant, and sald good day. I was always held by a 


Schneider growled frightfully, and started for me with 


ran away through the front gate, and, sitting down in 
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Carlo Bates also gave me the crld shoulder the first 
time I met him, and, deserted by my old friends, I fell 
into Billy’s snares again, and this time stole a rabbit wit 

him. They lay on ice in front of our grocer’s shop (I 
had run away, as you may suspct, down the allev), 
and were the last of the season. I did not want the 
meat, ard had it been the daintieat of morsels I would 
not have touched it until it was laid ona plate. But 
when he snapped it up by the head, I, for good fellow- 
ship, took hold of the tall, and off we went, followed 
by the grocer’s dog, a bulldog, with crooked legs and 
red eyes. I dropped my end of the rabbit pretty soon, 
and so esciped harm ; but I was so frightened I ran on 
and on, till I was quite lost, and went into an open 
ga‘e and lay down under a big burdock to rest and 
collect my wits. I did not dare to come out until I was 
very hungry. Then, as I looked wistfully about me, 
fortune came to my ald. I saw the Judge’s buggy at 
the next corner, and I followed it home, The scrub- 
bing and combing I had to endure was almost too much 
for my strength. Burrs, tick-seeds, and ro end of 
small sticks were tangled in my hair. What is a 
source of pride and beauty may also be a source of 
humiliation and pain. A’dog with my hair ought to 
live up to it; but it fs easier to remove a whole hedge 
full of burrs from one’s outside than to shake «ff the 
influence of an evil acquaintance, as [ was to find out. 


CHAPTER ITI. 
I MAKE TROUBLE FOR MADAM KETCHUM AND THE MAIDS, 


“Do you ever take naps on the beds ?’ asked Billy 
one morning from his post of vantags, the alley gate. 
I shook my head. “I have a pillow,” I replled, 
‘*My basket {s near the fire in winter. I am very com- 
forteble, and why should I go where I don’t belong ?” 
*Y.u are o fresh |" sald B lly with his provoking 
sn’ ff. ‘* Why should you ever do anythiag you were 
not bidden to do by some one of your masters? You 
will never know what a fine place the world is, my boy. 
As for taking a nsp on the bed, {t is as much ahead of 
takiog a snocz3 on a dg pillowas a chicken bone is 
ahead ofan old ham rini I always taka my naps on 
abed. Miss Sntth Iikes it. [ think [ surpose she 
would slap me, {f she didnot You are pretty sure to 
flad out what folks don’t like you know.” 
eI had often cosxad to be allowad to lle on @ bad and 
had once gone so far as to spring upon Miry E'la’s 
snowy couch; but Madam K>tchum, who, I ought to 
say. rules the whole house, from the Judge down, had 
cuff d me so hard I had never again attempted it. I 
knew it would never do to hop on a bed when she was 
in the house. She can hear every sound from the 
cellar to the attic, and has a fear’u!' way of gusting at 
what each one fs doing. So I waited until Sanday 
evening. and when the famtiv were at church, and 
Bridget and Mary Ann and Rosy were visiting with 
thefr cousina in the kitchen. I ran upata'rsinto Madam’s 
own room. and j imped upon her big Iace.covered bed. 
It was delightful. for you cou'd Ile in one spot, and then 
in another, and always find it soft. It was not softer 
than my pillow, but there was more of it. 

I had always lata on the rug before the fireplace be- 
fore. It was a good place to hear. if any one tried to 
come in, and I could meet the famtly, when they came 





dog has killed six fowls that I gave five dollars for, and’| home. But that big bed was a grand place to sleen, I 


only waked in time to hear the Judgo’s latch-key. and 
then I rushed down, at the risk of my neck, and pre- 
tended to have just awakened, and str:tched myself 
lezily when they entered, instead of jamping and birk- 
ing, a8 had been my wont Tall wags and a certain 
kind of barks must come right out of a dog’s heart, or 
he had better not attempt them. 

My ears were br xed till my head spun that night, and 
the next morning all the servants scolded at me. 
‘* Makin’ more work for his betters, is he ?” cried the 
cook. ‘Such a good for-nothing little baste!” Even 
Mary Ella did not take my part, but turned her 
back upon me, As you lose your own esteem 
when you have deservedly lost the esteem of others, I 
rapid'y became a bad dog. I fell into bad ways as 
easily as water rnns down hill. Indeed, growing bad is 
a going downward, and not on a grassy slops elther, 
but on a hilleide slippery as the smoothest ice. Billy 
told me that he stole bits of meat when the cook’s back 
was turned, and that he never scrup/ed to flad out what 
was in a paper bag. Crackers and cakes we love, as 
well as people do, and these are often Jn paper bacs, I 
scon became an expert thief. I ate up Mary E la’s 
sugar doll, stole a cake that had been made for her doll 
Felicia’s party, and at Jast climbed upon the dinner- 
table when Mary Ann had just given the last touch to 


biue ribbon, and of course could not stay fn one spot | everything and was ringing the bell, and dragged the 
longer than my mistress permitted. At sight of mej turkey about. Tae Judge had a friend with him, and 


was very ancry. I was banished to the woodshed, 


goggling eyes and open mouth. Toe next morning [ | and never had my noee in the houte proper fora month, 


I do not like to see an old dog, lame, and without a 


front of the Green gate, demanded an ¢xplanation. The | sound tooth to his j .w, trying to awaken interest in him- 
cnly answer I received was again a terrific growl, and | self by telling how bad he was once. Hacuts a sorry 
gnashing of white strong teeth. It was evident that | figure, in my opinion. I write this account of myself 








I bad just recovered from Tabby’s scratches, and the 


Schnefder’s feelings toward me had met with a change. 


only that other dogs may learn what to beware of. 
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Only a bad dog, sorry for his past, can guess how much 
I would give if I could now Ife down upon my cushion at 
night feeling that should I die before morning all my 
family could say, ‘‘ Trip was always a dog of honor” 
They can say I was g%0d before I fell into bad com- 
pay, and after I had my leg hurt and brought on the 
podagra, but they cannot say I was good always. No, 
I was not, and did not try to be.) My dsy has passed. 
Every dog’s does. All that is left to me is to keep out 
of the wet, which stirs up my podagra (what some peo- 
ple call rheumatisw) ; to keep out of the dirt, so I need 
not be washed several times a day, and to watch over 
my dear family at night. They have kind hearts. The 
canary that died a month ago has a stick fo mark its 
grave, though from being near the window it quite lost 
its pretty song, becau‘e it would mimic the sparrows. 
All it could slug was ‘‘ cheep, cheep !” just.as those little 
ruffians do. Evil communications corrupt good man- 
ners every time. 


PRECIOUS STONES. 
By F. C. MAnveEt. 


II.—ALUMINOUS STONES. 

HE wonderful fact that the common charcoal is 

substantially the same material as the diamond 
has a parallel in the equally wonderful result of the 
chemical analysis of the ordinary red and yellow clay, 
£0 common and abundant, which is shown to have for 
its base the same ‘material, alumina, as the group of 
minerals to which the general name of corundum is 
applied, includieg the incomparable stones, the ruby 
and the sapphire, which bave the highest rank among 
colored gems. The various forms of corundum are 
found by the chemfst to contain more than half their 
weight of that pecullar metal widely known as alumin 
sum which much resembles silver in color and luster. 
yet is very different from it in its extreme lightness. 
The oxide of this metal is called alumina, which in its 
natural state forms the mineral corundum. The trans- 
parent crystals of corundum pvesent the alumina ina 
state of purity, with just a trace of certsin metallic 
oxides. from which the exquisite tints of color are 
derived. 

The name of each variety of the corundum is deter- 
mined by its color—the red being known as the 
ruby, the blue as the rapphire, the yellow as yelléw 
gspohire or Oriental topez, the green as green sapphire 
or Oriental emerald, and the purple as Oriental amethyst 
All varieties of the corundum can be ecratched by the 
diamond, but by no other mineral, and its extreme 
hardness has suggested the theory that the adamas of 
the early Greek writers was not the true diamond, but 
a form of corundum. Ip such a paesage as the fol 
lowing, ‘t The sin of Judah is written with a pen of 
iron and with a point of a diamond,” the original word 
translated ‘‘ diamond” no doubt refers to emery, or some 
similar form of corundum, which has been used for 
ages at material for polishing other minerals. Although 
specimens of various colors have been found in many 
parts of the world, and durlog the last ten years in 
North Carolina especially, the chief scurce of supply te 
India. The red variety of corundum is known as the 
ruby. 

The kingdom of Burmah furnishes the greatest num- | 
ber of rubies, and, by the command of its king, no 
Europeans are ever allowed to visitthe mines. They 
are a royal monopoly, and the rarest and finest spect- 
mens are retained for the king’s own use, and one of his 
titles is the *‘ Lord of Rubies.” One of the former 
kings had a wonderful ruby of the s/z3 of a pigen’s egg, 
which be wore as an eardrop. By a law which compels; 
under the penalty of death the giving up of all rubies 
of ovr 8 certain size to the financial department of the 
Goverrment, many rubies of large ize are lost, because 
the finder of them will break them up into smaller pieces 
in order to retain them. Very few persons are aware of 
the great value and rarity of really fine rubies. From 
the beginning of civilization to the present time the 
ruby bas been the type of concentrated preciousness : 
**Her price is above rubies.” About fifteen years ago 
the financial necessities of the Burmese G vernment 
caused the appearance in Europe of two of the fiaest 
rubies of their s'z3 ever seen. After being recut one 
weiched about thirty cwo carats, and was sold for 
$50 000, and the other. welghing about forty carats, 
found a purchaser at $100 000. Twosuch stones were 
not to be found in any European regalia, and their sale 
caused intense excitement in Burmah, a military guard 
being considered necessary to escort the persons convey- 
ing the package to the vessel. 

Rubies vary in color from the lightest rose tint to the 
deepest carmine, and are occasionally approached so 
closely, both in color and general sppearance, by the 
spinel as to render a close «xamination necessary to 
distineulsh them apart. The spinel is composed of 
alumina and magnesia, and has a wide range of color. 
The Rev. C..W. King states that ‘all the great historic 
rvbies now extant are pronounced spinels by modern 
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The blue variety of corundum is known as 
phire, and differs from the ruby only in its color. It is 
very slightly harder than the ruby, and occurs in much 
larger crystals. They were originally obtained from 
Arabia and Persia, but now come principally from 
Ceylon ard Burmah. The characteristic color of the 
sapphire is a clear blue, very like to that of the blossom 
of the little ‘‘cornflower,” and the more velvety its 
appearance, the greater the value of the stone. The 
Octental sapphire retains its exquisite color by gaslight, 
while that of the inferior specimens becomes dark. The 
ruby and sapphire form a distinct class of the corun- 
dums by their being alumina in a pure and unmixed 
state crystallized, while the other varieties present the 
alumina in combination with other substances. 

The true chrysobery] is alumina combined with 
glucina. The colors range from light asparagus green, 
brownish-yellow, to columbinered. Of the three 
varieties, the best known are the cymophane, or true 
Oriental catseye, and the alexandrite. The catseye is 
found in Ceylon, is always cut in a highly convex form, 
and has 8 remarkable play of light in a certain direction, 
resembling a drop of water or the pupil of an eye 
moving about inside of it, or a band of light floating on 
its surface, ever shiftine, like a restless spirit, from side 
to side as the stone is turned. No wonder that an 
imaginative and superstitious people regard it with awe 
and wonder, and, believing it to be the abode of some 
genfe, dedicate it to their gods as a sacred stone. The 
particular variety of chrysoberyl which was originally 
found in the Ural Mountains, and owes its cslebrity to 
its remarkable transformation of color from green to 
red as viewed by natural or artificial light, was named 
Alexandrite after the former Tear of Russia, 








WHAT THE TIDE BROUGHT IN. 


By Mary ALLAIRE. 


HE carrisge stood at the door, the horses tossing 
their heads and pawing the ground, impatient to 
beoff Through the open door came the sound of a 
sweet voice sayirg, ‘‘ Now, Robby, you will be a good 
boy, and not get into mischief ?” 

‘Yes, mamma. Don’t bother,” answered a boy’s 
voice, and you knew the voice belonged to a plump, 
jolly boy who still wore kp!ckerbockers. 

‘* ] feel uneasy to leave Robby without Jane,” said 
the sweet-voiced Jady, coming out on the piazza in a 
very pretty white dress with fluttering ribbons, holding 
by the hand a li:tle girl about three years old, followed 
by a young lady, and a nurse in white cap and apron 
‘*I want,” continued the lady, “to take -Cora, for 
mother hes not seen her in so long, and of course I 
cannot keep her aj] the time in mother’s room, for 
mother {!s not strong enough to bear her restlessness,” 

**Don’t bother, mamma,” exclaimed Robby, bound- 
ing out of the frontdoor. “I’m notababyoragirl. I 
can take care of myself,” and Robby Foster drew him- 
self up, and looked into his mamma’s face with his big, 
earnest eyes. ‘*‘ You know papa says boys should be 
trusted to make them men.” 

‘* Yes, dear, and mamma is going to trust you fully,” 
and Mrs. Foster kissed Robby good by and got into 
the carriage, followed by Aunt Kate, to whom Jane 


gave Cora and then climbed into the seat beside the 
coachman. Robby waved his polocap as long at he 
could see the carriage, and then wandered down to the 


barn. The sound of hammering and sawing soon told 
that Robby had found employment. The sounds con 
tinued for half an hour, and then Robby, very warm 
and apparently tired, appeared in the barn doors. 
stood looking about, and then sauntered to the front of 
the house and up the steps to the piazzs finally, throwing 
himself on the wicker lounge with his cap for a pillow 


apd tho ‘St. Nicholas” asa companion. Robby’s feet 


and legs were vigorous, for a time beating the air and 
kicking the back of the lounge ; but he became interested 
in the story of ‘Two Confederates,” and was very 
qulet when James, the gardener. came to see where he 
was. When lunch-time came, Mary called him, and 
the moment he saw her face he kaew that there was a 
surprise in store for him. Sure enough, there was a 
dish of the first strawberries from the garden, covered 


with delicious cream, and a sponge cake baked in the 


form of a dog, and bav!ng a ribbon on his neck. 

** Mary, you're j ist j lly, now, that’s all,” sald Robby; 
and the look of pleasure and gratitude amply repaid 
Mary for the extra work. . 

* You were that good, Master Robby, all by yerself 
this blissed mornin’, that I thought ye ought to have a 
bit of pleasure yerself.” 

Robby thoroughly enjoyed his lunch, and thanked 
Mary again when he left the table. 

He went back to the plezza, and finished the mag- 
azine, after which he walked slowly down to the water- 
side. This water was an inlet from the Sound. 
When the tide was low the mud was in eight, but at 
high tide it formed a very pretty river about a mile 
long. Robby Foster’s home stood near the head of this 
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river, with a lawn sloping down to the banks, along 
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the sap- | which grew a beautiful orange hedge. A dock was 


bullt out into the stream almost to the narrow channel ; 
on the end of this dock was a boathouse in which were 
two large round-bottom boats, with oars in. the rack 
above them. 

When Robby reached the boathouse the tide was 
coming in, with a gentle ripple breaking against the dock. 
Robby reached after his fishing tackle, and in a short 
time was very intently waiting for bites: nibbles innu- 
merable, and very delusive wat his reward, for the fish 
this afternoon were shrewd, eating the bait, but care- 
fully avoiding the hook. Robby was getting impattent 
and ready to give up, when the sound of a boat coming 
slowly along attracted his attention. He looked up and 
saw a clumsy flatboat that belonged to an oysterman, 
the father of a boy about his own age, who lived at the 
head of the river. ‘‘Good afternoon, Mr. Harriman,” 
sald Robby, touching his polo cap. 

* Good afternoon, Robby. Auy fish ?” 

‘No, Mr. Harriman. I had lote of nibbles, and my 
bait is almost gone,” answered Robby. 

Mr. Harriman laughed and said, ‘ Boen stealin’, eh ! 
Wall, they kin do thet well, I think ; they l’arn too 
much livin’ so close to humans! They |’arn that a 
hook is dangerous, and they l’arn to keep away from its 
pint. Bea yeall alone, Robby ?” 

“Yes; Mr. Harriman. Mamma drove'over this morn- 
ing to see grandma, and took Cora.” 

‘* Ye’d better come and up see Jimmie. 
with me.” 

**Thank you, Mr. Harriman, if you can walt until I 
tell Mary,” 

‘* Wall, I guess I might spare the time them legs of 
yourn would be gitting to thet house and back. I’ve 
seen ’em go,” and Mr. Harriman laughed, while Robby 
looked very much pleased at the compliment, and dis- 
appeared in the shortest possible ime. H+ came tear- 
ing back. flushed and panting, and jumped into the boat 
with Mr. Harrlman and the oysters. Mr. Harrlman 
answered his numerous questions on the planting and 
ea'hering of oysters, and the starfish, which Robby 
called the oysters’ potato bug, because it was so de- 
struct{ve to the oyster beds, 

Jimmie Harriman saw his father and R»bby coming, 
and ran down the shore until he was on a line with the 
brat, and then walked back. telling Robby that his white 
R ck came cff the nest that morning with ten chickens, 
and that Brindle had « calf which his father sald he 
might cell Robby. R bby blushed at this evidence of 
Jimmie’s admiration and friendship, and was most 
eager to see his namesake, whom Jimmy styled “a 
reguler stunner !” 

Mr. Harriman sympath!zed with the boys’ impatience, 
and soon the big. clumsy boat was pulled up on the 
shore beside a scow that was considered almost useless, 
Jimmie met Robby as esgerly as though they had not 
seen each other and been talking with each other for at 
least five minutes, and the two sturdy pairs of legs, one 
bare and browned with the suu, the other covered with 
fine stockings, were fiving toward the barn to see the 
new calf, Robby. After walking round him, and com- 
men‘ing on his color and his eyes and the way he held 
his head, both boys voted him a decided “stunner,” 
and then gave attention to the chickens, admiration for 
which their mother hsd waited very impatiently from 
ber barrel on the bsrn floor. She seemed to understand 
that she had friends whom she could trust, and paced 
beck and forth in her narrow limits with very contented 
clucks. 

After admiring the new-comers until the most 
exrcting of mothers would be satisfied, the boys went 
back again to the river. and sat down not far from the 
old scow. Robby told Jimmie of his unsuccessful fish- 
ing. and Jimmie immediately told Robby of the “luck” 
he had the day before fishing over a certain mass of 
roek where his father had thrown bait. Robby had 
never caught many fish, and the thought of what he 
might do if only he were in the right spot fired his 
enthusiasm. 

**I wish I could fish there, Jimmie. I never caught 
more then one fish at a time In my life, and they were 
little fellows. I wish I could go there, It isn’t far, 
either.” And Robby looked longingly toward the 
mouth of the river. It was nearly high tide, and the 
river was like a mirror, so smooth and silvery in the 
sun. 
‘* Well, we might take the old scow. I will put in 
the old bafler from the other boat. and we could paddle 
her down,” said Jimmie. ‘‘Though she’s pretty 
heavy,” he added, looking at the water-saked 
boat. 

**Oh, we could manage just down there.” sald Robby, 
eagerly, though as he said it he thought of his mother’s 
request that he should never go is a boat without a grown 
man til] he was stronger fiished through bis mind. He 
crowded it out, and esgerly sesisted Jimmie in bailing 
the water out of the boat and getting some clams ready 
for bait. Two such active boys could complete their 


Gome along 





arrangements in a very short time, and presently the old 
boat, which seemed much more like a tub than ajboat, 
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was sfloat, and the boys were tugging and working 
to get her down stream. After a time she seemed to go 
much more easily, and one boy was able to give his 
attention to get her dry once more. As Robby passed 
his own home the scow floated easily, and Jimmie was 
merely steering her toward the fishing ground. 

‘*T’ll surprise mamma and papa with fresh fish for 
dinner,” thought Robby, though if he looked at the sun 
he would have seen that the fish would have to be most 
obliging and hang themselves on the hook, all scaled 
and ready for the broiler, if Robby was to get home in 
time for dinner. 

Jimmie devoted his energies to steering and paddling, 
while Robby got the lines ready and opened some clams 
for bait. 

When the rocks were reached, the discovery was 
made that there was no anchor or anchor stone. The 
boys decided that such a heavy boat would not drift 
far, and that the fishing must be good all about there. 
So the lines went overboard, and there was a deep 
silence in the boat—no sound but the waves lapping 
against the sides. 

The fish were very obliging at first, and the boys paid 
no attention to anything about them. Suddenly Robby 
felt cold, and then he found that his feet were wet, and 
that the water was at least three Inches deep in the boat. 

** Jimmie, see!’ he exclaimed. Both boys set to 
work, Robby with the old tin basin, Jimmie with his 
straw hat. When the boat was dry once more, they 
‘were startled to find that the sun was down, and that 
they must row hard to get home before dark. When 
they picked up the old oar and got ready to start for 
home, they found the boat had drifted a long distance 
from shore; and when they looked anxiously at” the 
shore, which grew more dim every minute, they could 
not see one familiar obj:ct For a second they stared 
at each other, and then Jimmie stood up sturdily and 

the oar. He swung it back and forth with all 
his might, but the old boat moved back, in spite of his 
hardest efforts. Robby did not see this, for the boat 
was again partly filled with water, and he was bailing 
it cut. An exclamation from Jimmie made him look 
up ‘Oh, Robby!” Jimmie gasped, “she is going 
further and further away!’ Sure enough, the shore 
was further away, and the sun had disappeared entirely. 
What was to be done? Robby stood up and walked to 
Jimmie’s end of the boat, and both boys tugged at the 
oar, The boat rocked uneasily, and then went slowly 
round. With a helpless look into each other's faces, they 
sat down on the broken seat. 

** Robby, it’s the tide | The tide is going out, and if 
we could get to the river we could not get in; there 
would be no wa'er till midnight !’ And Jimmie grasped 
Robby’s hand. - 

*' Let’s get her to the mouth of the river, and stay 
there till the tide rises,” ssid Robby, hopefully. This 
seemed to give Jimmie more courage, and the boys went 
to work bailing out the boat. This done, they began 
again to paddle, but the boat only went backward or 


round and round. They now began to call, but there 


was no boat insight. The Sound was a great waste of 
water. It was now dark, and the two bovs had given 
up any attempt at getting near the shore. They strained 
their eyes to discern some boat, calling out agein and 
again in the darkness. A Sound boat, one blaze of lights 
from stem to atern, passed them, making a noise like 
thunder, it seemed to the boys, who tried to scream and 
attract attention. It was useless. Their boat lumbered 
and rocked on the waves of the steamer’s wake, and she 
pissed from sight. The wind had died out, and no 
sailboat passed them, though a light like a star, shining 
dimly near the water, told them that a vessel was at 
anchor near the north shore. 

The stars were shining, and the boat drifted on, the 
boys sitting together at the stern holding on to the oar, 
and making feeble attempts to move her against the 
tide. When the water crept on to their feet, they took 

*turns bailing out the boat. Oh, how tired they were! 
how hungry ! 

** One of us must keep awake to bail the boat,” Robby 
whispered to Jimmie. ‘ You go to sleep now, and 
when an hour is up I will wake you.” Jimmfe pro- 
tested, but while he talked his eyes closed, and Robby 
was alone, miles and miles from home, he thought. 
How vividly he remembered all his mamma had told 
him of the dangers of going without a strong man, who 
would know what to do in case of accident! As he 
thought of her and how frightened she must be, he 
could hardly keep back the tears, and a smothered cry 
of ‘‘ Mamma !” eecaped him. Jimmie wakened, and 
they clung together as the boat rocked and tumbled at 
the patsing waves. The boat drifted on and on in the 
darkness, but the boys were fast asleep. 

The sun kissed the foreheads of two boys, who lay 
in an old boat lying high and dry on the low, marshy 
shore, on which were small mounds of salt grass. As 
the aun rose 8 man put off on a raft, having left an old 
horse and wagon standing in the marsh further inland. 
He poled the raft to the outer mounds of hay, mutter- 


. ing to himself : 





**T'll git them in first, afore the tide turns and floats 
’em.” 

As he poled on he stopped to look at the old boat that 
had drifted in the night on to his property. ‘‘ Findin’s is 
keeplin’,” he said, as he poled the raft toward the boat, 
As he came alongside he stopped. ‘* Wall, [ didn’t 
expect to git so much. I reckon there’s been some 
cryin’ hereabouts.” He took off his hat and wiped his 
face. Bending lovingly over the little white, tear- 
stained faces, he said: ‘‘ Little boys, ye’d better let me 
take ye home.” 

Two frightened blue and two startled brown eyes 
looked at him, but the wrinkled face and thin white 
hair, and the loving though faded eyes, belonged to a 
friend, for Farmer Hopkins had carried these two boys 
on the loads of hay from field to barn every summer 
aince the time when they wore petticoats, and they 
both declared that was ages and ages ago. In a few 
minutes they were on the raft. ‘“‘The most valuable 
load the raft ever carried!’ declared Mr. Hopkins. 
Very vigorously the old gentleman pushed toward 
the wagon, aud the boys clambered in. 

** Now, Waitefoot, ye beant a racer, nor I a jockey, 
but I rather guess ye’ll travel this morning,” sald old 
Mr. Hopkins, as he took the reins, 

As the sun touched the chimneys of Robby’s house 
his father caught him in his arms, ‘‘ My boy !” was all 
he said. His mother did not speak, but he knew what 
suffering he had caused her, as she held him to her 
heart. 

Mr. Harrimsn was pulling down the river when the 
sight of the old man holding by the hand a white-faced 
boy stopped him at Mr. Foster’s dock. 

‘Oh! Jimmie! How could you!” and Mr. Harri 
man cried as he took Jimmie in his arms, 

Mr. Hopkins took off his hat and wiped his face as 
he went up the dock. When he climbed into his wagon 
he sald, ‘‘ Now, Whitefoot, we’ve done powerful well 
this morning if some of the hay fs floated off by the tide! 
The tide brought us pretty val’able cargo this morning 
Take it easy, old man !” And Whitefoot gently tossed his 
head and ambled along in the early morning sunshine. 





@UNDAY GAFTERNOON. 
THE GOLDEN CALF.’ 


By LyMan ABBOTT 


HERE are some subjects chosen for study in this 
course of International Sunday-School Lessons 
which I frankly confess I should not know how to teach 
to elther mixed classes of adults or to classes of young 
boys and girls. That is the case with the lesson before 
us. To understand its real significance the student must 
have at least some knowledge of conditions of moral life 
whieh are now happily wholly unknown in all civilfz:d 
countries, and which cannot properly be depicted 
except in the most general terms. Yet without some 
knowledge of these conditions the meaning of this story 
not only cannot be understood, but must be seriously 
misunderstood. 

The incident introduces us into a scene of idolatrous 
worship, and indicates, though by way of suggestion 
rather than of direct and positive statement, the awful 
evils which idolatry in filcts on any people who fall under 
itasway. The conflict between Jehovah and idol wor- 
ship, as it 1s exhibited in the history of Israel, is not a 
confilct between gods, nor between modes and forms 
of worship, nor between different theological systems 
It is not in its nature analogous to the sometimes cruel 
and always wicked wars which have too frequently 
been waged in the world between confilctizg religicus 
sects. Idolatry was always the worship of degrading 
ideals. No people ever rise, or can rise, higher than 
their ideals. And the ideals presented by idolatry were 
always of a gross and therefore of a degrading nature. 
Animal worship—and this was essentially the idolatry of 
Ezypt—deifies the animal nature ; and, in delfying It, 
inevitably urges the worshiper on to exalt his animal 
and subordinate his moral and intellectual nature. A 
religion which worships a cow or a crocodile puts the 
cow or the crocodiie above man ; that is, the bestial above 
the human. The confilct between idolatry and the wor- 
ship of a spiritual God was thus a confilct between 
animalism and intellect, between sensualism and the 
spiritual nature. The problem which was really pre- 
sented in such a confilct was whether the animal or the 
spiritual should predominate in society. 

It is evident that a religion which thus exalted the 
animal nature as an object of reverence could do noth- 
ing to elevate humanity, or to create or enforce moral 
standards. It is not, perhaps, equally self-evident that it 
must necessarily create and enforce immoral standards. 
But history affords abundant demonstration that this 
was the cate, The picture which Paul affords in the 
first chapter of Romans, of that evolution of evil which 





1 International Sunday-School Lesson for July 8, 1888—Exod, 
xxxii., 15-26, 
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resulted from a substitution of the worship of degrading 

{deals for the worship of a spiritual God, is no exagger- 

ation. It {s, indeed, less awful than the pictures which 

a careful investigation of pagan worship aud morals 

afford, because it fs less specific. Into the details 

afforded by such a study it is impossible to enter here. 

Wecannot write in the pages of The Coristian Union of 

mysteries s0 abominable that even Herodotus would 

not sully his psges with a description of them. It must 
suffice to say that the production of life was regarded as 
the divine function in animal nature; that this was, in 
various forms, more or less veiled, made the object of 
adoration ; and that this appears to have been the es- 
sential feature in the famous ‘‘ mysteries” which was 
kept concealed from the complete knowledge of the 
common people. Such worship led toa ritual the ob- 
j2ct of which was to intensify and stimulate the animal 
passions. These were expressed, not only in words too 
gross for repetition, but in acts too licentlous to be even 
darkly hinted at. Horace refers to prayers which the 
most depraved would blush to pronounce aloud.’ In 
the temples of the gods licentiousness became a religious 
rite, and courtesans were attached to them as priestesses 
of this foul religion. In its religious services the votaries 
engaged in drinking, and in dances, often well-nigh 
naked, for the very purpose of inflaming appetite and 
passion, and this as a part of the worship of their god, 
and in the name of their religion.* 

It was such a scene which met the eyes of Moses as 
he descended from Mount Sinai. The people had not 
merely in forgetfulness of God made a golden image of 
the sacred bull of Egypt and recurred to a senseless 
worship of it. If that had been all, their criminal folly 
could hardly have justified the terrible penalty which 
was visited upon them. The camp was evidently 
divided in sentiment. A part of them had demanded a 
revival or imitation of the licentious orgies which they 
had witnessed and perhaps participated in during their 
life in Egypt. It is probable, however, that their servile 
state had forbidden any great indulgence. They now 
had an opportunity, and sefzed it. Aaron had not the 
strength of will to resist. It is probable that, as is usual 
in such cases, he had been borne on by the excitement 
of the occasion far beyond what either he or the people 
at first designed. The calf was made. The lewd 
fellows of a baser sort, who acted as ringleaders in the 
movement, in burlesque of the God fn whose name 
they had thus far been led, and in derision of the 
prophet Moses, cried before the calf, ‘‘ This is thy God, 
O Israel, which brought thee up out of the land of 
Egypt.” Then the orgies wh'ch they had witnessed in 
Egypt began: eating, drinking, playing, dancing, 
until at length, in the paeslonate and unrestrained excite- 
ment of the hour, garments were cast aside, and they 
were naked unto their shame, among their enemies, 
the Amalekites, who may well have been spectators of 
the extraordinary scene from their fastnesses in the 
neighboring hills. So far had the passionate excite- 
ment gone, 80 wild were the people in their indecorum 
and tneir grossness, that the sudden appearing of Moses 
on the scene did not restrain them. They wenton with 
the orgy and the dancs. Nor was it until Moses had 
summoned the conservators of law, order, decency, 
and religion, and had fallen upon the rioters with the 
sword, and put to death three thousand of the worship- 
ers of sensuality and self-indulgence, that the wave of 
wild, passionate excitement subsided, and the authority 
of law was restored, and order and decency re-estab- 
lished. 

If we read this account aright, it Is not the record of 
mere forgetfulness, ingratitude, and vacillation of tem. 
per. It is the record of an open and flagrant rebellion 
against theconstitution and law of the nation, and of con. 
tempt for the authority of its ruler. There had been, all 
along in the Wanderings, elements in the half organized 
people that murmured and complained against the leader 
and against God. Now at last the leader was absent for 
neatly six weeks, The authority was left in the hands 
of a weak and nerveless substitute. The rebellious ele- 
ment seized its opportunity ; set itself to work to undo 
all that had been done, to overthrow at once the State 
and religion; and to do this in the interest of the 
grossest sensualism. If any one thinks the slaughter 
of three thourtand of these rebels against constituted 
authority was crue] and barbaric, ask him what he 
thinks of the war against secession. That rebellion was 
not half so causeless as this one ; nor was slavery half so 
immoral as the Immorality in the interest of which this 
rebellfon for lewdness and sensualism was set on foot. 
If it had succeeded, with its success would have come 
the death of the nation. 

And if any one ask why was it that Moses, at such a 
critical time, apparently deserted his people for nearly 





1 Lecky’s *' History of Morals,” I., 178. 

21 will not refer the ganeralreader to mors specific author- 
ity for these statements than such as are to be found in Raw- 
linsop, ‘‘ History of Anc’ent Egypt,” Vol. I., p. 433, and author- 
ities there cited ; tut more epecific authorities are not wanting, 





which the echolar mfght consult, but which are not generally 
accessible nor profitable. 
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six weeks, leaving them withcut a leader, the answer is 
not difficult to find. Ever since the people of Israel 
had left Egypt there had been a party of malcontents, 
at every new discouragement demanding to be led back 
to the fish pots of Egypt. The influence of such a 
throng of pessimists and grumblers is always consider- 
able, and, in any forward movement involving difficulty 
and hszard, is always disastrous, It was desirable that 
they should not be always cowed by the presence of the 
great leader ; that they should have an opportunity to 
show their true character; that their base, ignoble, 
sensual nature should have free course and be mani- 
fested, that the peopl? of Israel might understand who 
they were and whither they would lead. The result 
proved the wisdom of the course adopted toward them. 
Th uzh all grumbling did not disappear from the 
camp, no considerable ¢ffort was again made to lead 
Ierael back to idolatry, or to introduce {dolatrous rites, 
throughout that generation. The tru. religion was 
more or less corrupted by pegan conceptions of God 
and life ; but the licenticus ceremoatials of the idolatrous 
religions were not attempted, nor did any considerable 
faction of Israel endeavor to supplant the worship of 
the true God by the idolatry of the fiesh till after the 
cor q test of the Holy Land. 

Other lersons of this incident I leave for the stu- 
dent to gather from a reading of the narrative, or 
from other commentators; as, the difference between 
Moses the statesman, leader, and ruler of a people, 
* and Aaron the politician, blown about by every seem- 
ing change in public sentiment; the coward’s course 
and the coward’s excuse ; the power of a vicious minor- 
ity ; the powerlessness of pure sentiments when unen- 
forced by courage and unarmed for confilct 3 the power 
of virtue when organ’z2d and led; the easy forgetful- 
ness by a nation of its great leaders, illustrating the 
ingratitude of men toward his greatest benefactors ; and 
the progress, the fruitage, and the punishment of sin. 





HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 


BE echo of the Israelites’ declaration of allegiance 
had hard)y died away—certainly the memory of 
the clouds and light that revealed the presence of 
Jehovah on the mountain, the impressive sight of 
Moses parsing from before their eyes into the flery cloud, 
must have been very vivid—when they began clemoring 
for a visible god; a something they could see, in 
whose construction or in the decoration of which they 
felt they bad a part. They saw not their God in the 
werld abcut them ; they forget his rescue from the power 
of the Egyptians ; they did not choose to remember his 
guidance every day since they started on their j -urney ; 
they forget bis promise to guide them to a land fi»wing 
with milk and honey ; above all, they forgot the cove- 
nant into which they had just entered. They could not 
see Mcses ; they would not t'ust God. They had faith in 
Moses, but that faith was not founded on him as the mouth- 
pieces of God, God's inter; reter, but in the man Mores ; 
and when he was not visible, controlling and teaching 
them, they forget bis teachings, forget that they were 
God’s chosen people, having a special work to do in the 
world,for which the present time was one of preparation 
—atesting ‘Make us gods which shall go before us; 
for as for thie Moses, the man that brought us up out of 
the land of Egypt, we know not what has become of 
him,” they cry to Aaron, and he makes for them the 
golden calf, and the camp {s alive with music, dancing, 
and the disgraceful scenes of the heathen worship with 
which many of them were familiar. It was to this 
scene that Moses returned after his sojourn in the pres- 
ence of God, thrilled with enthusiasm to carry forward 
the work God had given him, to lead the chosen nation 
into their inheritance. 

A few weeks before, the same people were, in antiph- 
onal chorus, pouripg out a promise to the invisible 
God, declaring belief in God as the Lord. While he 
performed wonders for them, while he overcsme their 
enemies, he was their God ; but when he withdrew the 
spectacle of his visible power, when he put them to the 
teat of waiting for his word of command to go forward, 
when he took the man on whcm they bad builded faith 
from them into his presence to fit him to guide them 
more perfectly in his way, there was not one among 
them who had the courage to protest against the insult 
offered him. 

Are there no golden calves to-day ? 

Everything that stands between the soul and God is 
a god raised in insult to our Father and Friend. 

The gemes that deprive us of the power to develop 
our best gifts are idols, Pleasures that consume time, 
money, and strength that belong to God are idols 
Business that absorbs all the attention and prevents the 
duty to God and man receiving its righteous share of a 
man’s life, books that pollute, pleasures that destroy, 
thoughts that degrade, are all the idols that stend 
between a man and his Creator. These idols differ 
from the golden calf in that they are not created at 
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outside of our lives, nor is the same idol worshiped by 
each individual. ; 

We each make our own idol, and we begin in our 
youth. and the idol becomes great or small as we permit 
it. We worship it continuously or not, as we decide, 
and the terrible danger is that we may be unconscious 
of the golden image between ourselves and God. 

We may begin in childhood to neglect, to ignore God 

We may pray with our lips while our heart is far from 
him. Every day that the worship of God is of the lips 
only, the pleasures and ambitions of this world stand 
between our souls and God, invisible idols that receive 
our adoration and homage. 

Studies that claim our whole attention, leavirg 
neither time nor strength to carry out the commands 
of God to love and honor him, to love our neigh’ 
bor as ourselves, become the idols that make us 
reject God. Ambition for place, for power, for money, 
that make us sacrifice honor or strength or time 
that belongs to God and his service, are idols before 
which we bow and to which we give allegiance. God 
wil) not take the remnants of ourselves. We must offer 
to him the service that we give the world. When we 
choose our work let it receive the test question, ‘‘ Can it 
be done in theservice of the Lord ?” If we can answer, 
** Yes,” then we have the seal of right. No man can 
serve God with his heart and the d: vil with his head 

He cannot serve God on Sunday in church and Sunday- 
echool, and the devil all the week. Promptness, devo- 
tion, integrity, honesty in thought as well as sction in 
the service of an employer, are the buds of the week 
that blossom into fu)l flower on Sunday. These are 
daily blossoms in a Christian’s life that decorate God’s 
altar, and ascend in incense that causes r«joicings in 
heaven for the promise of the fulfilling of Coriet’s mir- 
sion, Christ’s love. 

We, no more than Aaron, can make a compromise 
between the worsbip of the true and the false ; we may 
choose as he did to make the idol and .hen worship it 
in the name of God, but destruction will follow, con- 
fuston, suffering, disgrace. 

Moses returns to the six hundred thousand people and 
destroys their god before their eyes. One man, strong in 
faith in God, strong in conscloumess of right, fearless 
of what would follow, not stopping to count the cnat, 
seeing only God’s people led away from him, stands alone 
before the six hundred thou‘and men and destroys the 
image before which they offered preyers and sacrifice 
And this map, Moses, was so patient, so much the child 
of God, living only to do his will, obeying it to the letter 
as well as in the spirit, that we speak of bim as meek ; it 
was a meekness born of strength and faith in God ; it 
was Moses who had the courage to stand alone in the 
presence of the people and ask, ‘‘ Who is on the Lord’s 
aide ? let him come unto me.” He, like a standard- 
bearer in a battle who holds his colors aloft showing to 
which side he belongs, making himself a rallying poin' 
for his comrades blinded by the smoke and hest of the 
battle, stands {n the presence of Israel God’s chosen 
leader, 

Every school needs a standard-bearer ; every cflice 
needs a standard-bearer; every workshop needs s 
standard-bearer ; every church needs a standard-bearer, 
every home needs a standard-bearer. Who is on the 
Lord’s side ? 


CORONATION THROUGH SUFFERING. 
By Epwarp P, TreruuneE, D.D. 
“Who is wise, and he shall underrtand these things? prudent, 
and he shall know them ?”—Hosea xiv., 9. 
HERE is no contradiction, in our day, in connect- 
ing crowns with suffering. In the barbaric age 
the throne will represent the triumph of force. The 
victory of gentleness belongs to the era of the crow, The 
mightiest power is seen to be that which subdues hearts. 
Glorlously comprehensive of our Radeemer’s road to 
empire is that description of him in the Hebrews: ‘‘ We 
see Jesus, who was made a little lower than the angels, 
for the suffering of death, crowned with glory and 
honor; that he by the grace of God should taste death 
for every man.” So Christ himself devlares : ‘I, if I be 
lifted up from the earth, will draw all men unto me,” 

From that day forward, suffering has been the coro- 
nation, heroic endurance the highway to the royalty and 
love, of human hearts, the altar steps of sacrifice the road 
to the throne. : 

It is one of the results of the progressive age in which 
we live that the area of community is lsrgely ex- 
tended. Railroad and telegraph factiities and the full. 
ness of the press have not only brought the whole 
civilized earth into neighborhood, but have developed 
an interest of one section with another, and of one 
people with another, which in former times was lim. 
ited to a comparatively small space. By these facili- 
tes we put our finger upon the pulse and feel the 
heart-throb of nations across the sea. They be- 
come to us the telephone through which we hear the 
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shout of the new dynasty, ‘‘ Long live the King!’ 
We see the daily drama of trade in every city, of com- 
merce in every port of government in every capital. 

An agitation of the Parisian Bourse, a threatening of 

war between European nations, immediately registers 

itself im the sfock markets of New York and 

San Francisco, of Sidney and Calcutta. Trade is no 

longer localized to a few cities ; it gathers in its embrace 

continents, and unJfies the interests of different and 

widely severed lands. 

The same influence has wrought aleo vast social 
changes. It has extended acquaintance, even familfar- 
ity with the events of foreign countries, their govern- 
ments and reigning families, even their househ*ld 
economies. The antipodes of the earth are scarcely 
so strange, the one to the other, as were lands formerly 
divided by narrow gulfs. We are on speaking terms 
with all mankind, and on quite intimate standing with 
all civilized peoples. The society columns of our dally 
papers record the most casual facts in respect to royal 
personages, their health or sickness, thelr j>urneys and 
their visits, and introduce us to every scene of thelr joy 
or sorrow. 

The result has been to bring us to an intelligent and 
sincere sympathy with whatever is occurring beyond 
our own bounds, and greatly to increase that homogene- 
ity of the races which {s to ba one of the features of the 
final consummation. A tear dropping from the eyes 
of Germany to-day, a sigh from her saddened breast, is 
more moving upon the general sensibilities than were 
the thunder of her cannon of a century ago. We are 
not far from weeping ourselves as we stand hand 
claaped in hers in her double grief, Nobiity of de- 
meanor in suffering makes the whole world xin in its 
admiration and sympathy. To us the experiences of 
other nations come with especial force, in the fact that 
our porulation isso comp slte, linking us with all the 
countries of Europe, and in a measure identifying us 
with them, through tbe multitudinous communicatiors 
that are as the ceaseless exchange of fraternal greetings 
from shore to shore. Think of the tons and tons of mall 
matter, whi'e-winged messengers that are bearing the 
greetings of our foreign residents to the old homes 
beyond the sea, and entering week by week every city 
and village and hamlet, kseping warm the hearts and 
strengthening the bonds of consangrinity and sym- 
pathy. 

And what is felt by ws is there as cordfally recipro- 
cated. A few years ago, hen one of the great edi- 
tors of this land was for weeks in the death struggle, 
dally bulletins of his condition were posted in the thor- 
oughfares of the capitols of Europe, as fully as on the 
toards of our own press, and as eagerly perused by 
the anxious throng as if they recorded tidings of one of 
their own statesmen. The same was true of the state 0? 
foreign feeling in those later illnesses an’ deaths of the 
President and two ex-Presidents of this Rapublic. 

And what less has been our own sympathy in the de- 
cease Of Eogiand’s renowned Jittérateur, of the noble old 
E nperor of Germany, and now in this latest sublime 
struggle which has just ended amid the sighs of all who 
bed learned to admire the sufferer in that grand fortt- 
tude which ylelded not even in death? 

There is no longer powible that diversity of feeling 
which once exlstei. The world is fast approaching the 
day when men shall see eye to eye, and strife between 
peoples appear as unnatural as a war of brothers. 

Itis with particular reference to this general fact, 
made evident in the last of these events, that I ask you 
to consider certain apparently desultory and yet, in 
tru'h, connected facts. 

The first of these is the hopeful sign for the world in 
the statements just made. As commercial facts they 
are wond'rful ; as showing the ever developing capac- 
ity of invention to work what would have once been 
deemed miracles, they startle as a revelation ; but to 
contemplate them in their moral bearing transcends all 
other consideration. > 

God does not mean all this for naught. What has 
mankind always required to its highest interest? 
Larger knowledge the one portion of the other, fuller 
appreciation of a great moral oneness, in traits that in- 
stinctively respond st the voice of a common want, a 
common j>y or sorrow. 

How rivalries and antagonism and bitterness subside 
when those who have been so widely separated by ig- 
norance and suspicion come together and fiad that they 
are animated by aimilar sentiments, having hearts 
throbbing with the same feelings ; that there are larger 
mutual sffiaities and broader common ground upon 

which they together stand than that which severs 
them ! 

National sorrows have not been altogether national 
disasters. The rule in the iadividual case is the rule in 
the community. That which touches our pity—by 
which we mean our Aearts—arouses our chivalry. Self- 
ishness goes down, and humanity rises. 

This has been no assumed solicitude with which we 











once, nor are they the creation of an Aaron standing 


voices of the world—its mirth, its music, its woes, its 
wails ; the lament, ‘‘ The King is dead |” and the exultant 


have for months turned to our papers with every morn- 
ing and‘evening to learn what,tidings they have brought 
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us of the royal sufferer across the sea. It was no idle 
curlosity with which we stood, as it were, with the 
crowds at the palace gates at Potsdam, to know how the 
night had fared with him to read the posted lines of 
hop: or doubt. A sympathy of brotherhood, the inter 
est which these appliances of quick information have 
nurtured, the kindred feeling with the anxious hearts 
waiting in dread suspense, has made the humanity in 
us, which in such circumstances is always true to a 
corresponding humanity, assert itself. 

That is found to be the result of contiguity ; and it is 
destined more and more rapidly to increase. All this leav 
ening influence of Christianity upon the genera] heart in 
the past centuries has not been in vain. It has enlarged 
manhood. It has caused the recognition in ourselves and 
others of something loftfer than selfishness. It has con- 

_quered indifference. Christian nations are to-day inter 
ested in every other Christian nation. as Christian hearts 
beat in unizon with every other Christian heart. The day 
of community, of good to the world at large, is comivg. 
What the world requires to all its great moral interests 
is contiguity, sufficient nearness of peoples one to 
another to have c>mmunication, to come face to face, 
to see how the one part is and may beceme helpful to 
the other, 

And this gives a new aspect to these later means and 
facilities of human progress. However mechanical 
they may be, behind them are human faculties which 
God is. perheps unconsciously to them, directing by his 
Holy Spirit. They are God’s beginners. They are 
hastening on the kingdom. A+ in the body all the 
members have not the same cflice, yet all are co-workers 
—the hands and feet to carry out the purposes of the 
head and the heart—vo God can and does dignify 
steam and electricity and the press to bear forward the 
standards of the kingdom. 

In this view, steam and electrictty are d{vine factors, 
and Providence the guiding mind in their discovery avd 
spplication. Men thoucht these were to be employed 
solely to their aggrand!zement, ard told their praises in 
golden lines. and evlarged their docks, and broadened 
their storebouses. God meant them to impress the fact 
that he bas msde of one bicod all nations that dwell 
upon the face of the earth ; to quicken and develop the 
uviversel bumsnity. The result to which we have 
referred, in this enlarged sympathy, In the extension of 
the area of neighborhood. in the response of our hearts 
where a fellow-being is suffering. evinces how truly 
such fr fluences and instrumentalities are working, and 
what we may anticipate as the hastening consummation. 
So, even In their sorrows. blessed are they who furnish 
the opportunity ¢f uniting distant hearts, and riveting 
the link« of brotherhood, and advancing the better under 
atarding. I isa gractous ministry. The grand empire 
of Frederick. grander then tbat of the united Germany 
that eball to morrow meet at his obsequies, is the em 
pire with which bis beroic endurance and death have 
crowned him. ‘‘ Who is wise, and be shall understand 
these things ? prudent, and he shall know them ?” 

8: cond, that in late events, and especially in the 
death of the great ones of the earth, there has been 8 
testimeny to the value of Christian faith, and an expres- 
sion of: trust in Christ, which is mighty for the inter- 
ests of the church, and glori’yingtoGod. It is remark- 
able how unanimous bas been the consent to the need 
for the svpports of religion on the part of those upon 
whom the eyes of the nations bave been turned. They 
have all been berofe in their fortitude, noble examples 
of the power which grace gave to the suffering. And 
they have not been slow to acknowledge their re. 
lance. 

How brave was the faith of our murdered President, 
as for months he battled with the K'ng of Terrors, ever 
expressing bis trust in the name he had himself so often 
proclaimed! What a picture was that of the great General 
of our armies, who bad £0 often faced death In the field, 
calmly waiting the end, with an assured trust In Christ, 
and yet em plcyed until the fingers stiffened in their last 
chill, that the life might be full totheend ! How beau 
tifa) the close of the grand old E mperor’s life, with one 
hand upon the Word of faith, the other still firm in its 
clasp upon the helm of government ; never relaxing his 
earthly trusteesh!p until the film covered the eyes and 
dissolution paralyzed the tongus ; with too mucn con- 
centeripg in the dying hour to be tired, yet’so childlike 
in bis confidence in God his Saviour! What an empha 
als to the need of the strongest, when the General of our 
army, 80 dauntless, 80 courageous above fear—whom 
may God in his goodness yet spare to us !—twice asked 
the sacrament of the church to sustain him in that 
which was then deemed his dying hour! And not less 
cheering and beautiful than any that preceded it has 
been the Christian example of Frederick, who, day 
after day, has sought and received the prayers of those 
who lingered at his bedside; true, es had been his 
father, to every interest of his people, not intermitting 
even in the tortures of disease and progress of death 
the becoming diguity of hisestation. Yet how equally 
becoming as a suppliant at the foot of the cross, when 
to his chaplain he said, ‘‘ Do not pray for his Majesty 





of Germany ;” and to his solicitous friends, ‘‘ Ask not for 
my recovery ; but, if it please Ged, for my release.” 
Then, when speech had failed, and the trembling fingers 
would make their last record, ‘‘ I have tried my best to 
do my duty to my God and to my country. I feel that 
the end is now near. God’s will be done.” 

Is it, dear friends, the sentiment of ‘' noblesse oblige,” 
of martial and heroic breeding, a strain of blood pure 
through many generations trained to self-command, 
that permits not even death and the gathering portents 
of eternity to make a heart Jess faithful, less careful of 
its earthly trusts, but keeps the responsibilities to the 
very expiring moment? Is it not rather that mightier 
acceptance of the divine sovereignty, a recognition of 
God which always makes brave; the old Reformed 
ard Covenanter and Puritan faith, that, fearing God. 
knows no other fear? Certainly there are few sublimer 
spectacles on earth. The age of knighthood, of tae 
heroic, never furnished us grander types than the last 
decade bas given us, in the great multitude of its 
instances, of men who in life and death glorified the 
Christian faith. 

These are worthy testimonies, my brethren. It adds 
a greatness to earthly dignity to find an appreciation of 
religion in the honest hour, and shows how even the 
great of earth find comfort in leaning on a migh'fer 
Arm, The lesson will not be lost to the world The 
Church of Christ requires no such evidence ; its records 
are full of them But the more eminent position will 
attract the eyes that are unobservant of the humble, 
and God will be glorified. ‘ Whois wise, and he shal) 
understand these things ? prudent, and he shall know 
them ?” 

Third, that no one man {fs essential to divine plans 
or to human needs, That is rather a humillating con- 
cession, but God does not hesitate frequently to impress 
{t. The great die as truly as the lowly. The beggar at 
the gate outlives Louls the Mazuificent. Taosy who 
serm most important to vast interests pass from the 
earth, and, as wave succeeds wave, others are hurried 
forward to take the place, as soon again to recede. 

We have sometimes felt that the snhere of one who 
has departed could not be as well filled; that there 
would bave been a superior wisdom in perpetuating the 
valuable life. When the great R ‘former fn the Father 
land died, the beart of the R:formation seemad to 
stand still Time after time, in human history, Divine 
Providence has appeared to contradict its o vn econ *my 
Powers have come to maturity only to perish. The 
crisis that called for such or such a combinatixn {s met 
in the very character required, and at that moment 
death intervenes, and all seems thrown into confusion. 

But from the height of his vision God sees as man 
does not. Only One is truly great only Oae fs essen- 
tial. The lesson to all of us fs, ‘‘Caate ye from mau 
whose breath is in his nostrils ; for wherein is he to be 
accounted of ?” There is need of our recognition of 
God as the God of the na‘fons ; and these may be his 
means to impress it. 

For evident reasons, it might appear to us well that 
one £0 gifted, with the fear of God before his eyes, 
pledged to the policy which his father had maintained, 
should be spared. The nation under that former guid- 
ance, the United Germany, had advanced to eminence. 
We remember how under that reign it had been seem. 
ingly reestablished as a bulwark of Protestantism 
abiding by the traditions of Luther and Malancthon ; 
and how firmly he who has just died attached himself 
to those interests. We know that the internal condition 
of the reigning family is such that {t may involve issues 
disastrous to that policy. There was a solemn signifi- 
cance when the dying monarch placed the hand of the 
Empress in the hand of the aged Chancellor, who 
stands as the representative of the throne for two 
relgns—a supplication for loyalty to the past. 

Yet, by means apparently contradictory to us, God 
works his ways. Those are ways of progress that no 
single incident shall interrupt. The faith yet abides, 
and God still relgns. It may be that a people pros- 
trated in their grief may vow a devotedness by that 
grave which shall hold their spirit true, and press 
them to a still larger consecration to the great ends of 
Providence. He who calls his inspired servants from 
the earth, and takes from us those most useful to 
righteous plans, has methods that transcend ours as 
far as the heavens are above the earth. 

How the truths we have considered impress the fact 
that the grandest provision for a peaceful departure is a 
iife well spent, that never outlasts its worthy interests, 
and leaves no regrets! How the strongest as well as 
the feeblest, the man intrenched in a nation’s love and 
the humblest of earth’s subjects, alike confess the sup- 
ports of grace the only refuge! To have the heart 
serene in its trust in Ohrist, to look from the receding 
scenes of time upon the glories of the new and eternal 


existence, to have a name to mention that calms all 
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[Any subscriber sending an inquiry on any subject to The Chris- 
tian Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, will receive a reply 
either through the columns of the paper or by personal letter. The 
answer wild be given as promptly as practicable.) 








I ‘find in The Christian Union an article on ‘* A Good Con- 
science,” in which Latcus writes thus: “I believe that when 
Christ said. ‘ Judge not, that ye be not judged.’ he meant exactly 
what he sald. We have no business to ascend the judgment bar, 
and, even in imagination, sammon our fell~w-men and sit in jadg- 
ment on them.” Now, may I ask for the harmony between the 
above and the twentieth verse of Matthew vil? How are we to 
“know” men by their fruits without calmly judging and com- 
paring? Will you please give us in your paper an a‘tempt to 
harmonize the first and twentieth verses—not a mere sentence 
cr two, but a fair exposition? M. E. P. 

The twentieth verse of the seventh chapter of Matthew 
points out, not how we are to judge men, but how we are 
to estimate moral teachers. I may judge that aman isnot 
the man to teach my boy Greek or Latin without sitting in 
judgment upon him as a moral being, and determining, for 
example, whether he is a Christian or no. S»I may jadge 
whether he is the man to teach me and my famlly religion 
without jadging whether he is a true disciple of Christ. 
Christ says that in forming our judgment as to moral 
teachers the final test is the practical fruit ef their teach- 
ing. This is not the test which is ordinarily employed. 





In answer to an inquiry by “* Truth,” I find this: ** We will add 
here, however, that,in our judgment aionios is a word of time 
{*port, signifying a period of indefinite. not necessarily of 
everlasting duration.” Is there, then, a possibility that the 
“life eternal” promised by our Saviour to the righteous may 
not be of everlasting duration? or that the “ eternal God,” our 
everlasting Father, shall finally cease to be? It seems to me 
that all the prec! us promises in regard to the eternal verities 
are made to mean nothing by your statement. Have l failed te 
grasp your meaning? I p-ay that it may be so; at all events, as 
a child of God I shall sti!l hope that the “gift of God” which 
‘is eternal life ” will be everlasting. W. Cc. M. 

Oar faith in eternal life and eternal Godhead cannot 
rest upon the etymology of a single word in the New Testa- 
ment. This would ba bullding that faith on a very narrow 
and wholly inadequats foundation. It is entirely con- 
ceivable also that that sams word may be used with a dif- 
ference of signification. Thus when God promises Canaan 
to Abraham as an e'ernal possession it is clear that he does 
not mean a metaphysical and everlasting possession. 
When we speak of the eternal hills we do not mean that 
they will not in the lapse of endless ages crumble all away. 
It is entirely conceivabls, therefore, that eternal applied to 
puvishment may signify a penalty lasting for an indefinite 
duration, and, applied to life, a life lasting for an ind-fiaite 
duration, and the one daration may and the other duration 
may not come ever to an end. 





1. Where does George Macdonald, the author, reside? 2. What 
{shts profession? 8. How do his works of fiction rank in the 
estimation of competent critics? Conld [ fiad critiques upon 
his works? If so, where? 4. Who are his publishers? 5. Can 
any one sive me the namo of the author of the following very 
old, quaint little poem, beginning— 

*Down by a river’: verdant side, 
Just at the close of day, 

A dying swan with mnsto sweet 

Thus chased her cares away.” 

I would I'ke the remaining lines. E. P.A. 

You will fiad some account of George Macdonald’s life 
and work, with a portrait, in the June “* Harper’s Monthly.” 
He lives, or did live, in Hastings, Eagland, and in Lon- 
don. His present profession is entirely, we believe, liter- 
ary ; though for years he was a preacher of the Independent 
denomination, and was at one time principal of a young 
ladies’ school. Poole’s “Index to Perlotical Literature” 
would give you references to magazine aad review articles 
about him. His novels are am ng the best of those having 
a distinctly religions purpose. 





I see some one asks if any reader recalls the remedy for warts 
publisheiin The Christian Union. I do not, but recommend 
“oll of cinnamon.” No pain or suppuration, oO. O. S. 





M.A. E inquires in the last Christian Union for the poem con- 
taining the words, “‘ We shall see the Kingia his beauty,” ete. 
They are fouad in the second stanza of a poem entitled ‘' My 
Aino Countrie,’’ by Miss M. A. Lee. It will be found ina collection 
known as “* Winnowed Hymns,” published by Biglow & Main. 

Ww. c. M. 





Please inform me where I can get “Crown of Thorns,” by 
E. H. Chapin. ‘ 8. H. 8. 


From Universalist Publishing House, Boston, Mass ; $1.25, 


A correspondent asks for the whole p Jem the last stanzas of 
which commence with— 
“ Not by deeds that win the crowd's applause, 
Not by works that give thee world renowa,” 
In the Union of June 14 the question is answered, but not quite 
correctly. The first line of the poem is, ‘* Why thus longing thus 
forever sighing,” but it is not “an anonymous publication ;” it 
was written by Miss Harriet Winslow, of Portland, Maine. I 
have the entire poem, as I copied it into a scrap-boos more than 
forty years ago, and one of my school-teachers in those early 
years was an iotimate fciend of Miss Wintlow. Tne poam con- 
tains ten verses, and the two lines quoted above are from the 
fifth verse. J. W.C. 


Can you tell me if the poem “ The Earthly Paradise,” by 








fear—th's is the one confidence that may face unfalter- | 


ingly the King of Terrors. This isthe supreme wisdom, 





the consummate prudence. 


} 
a 


William Morris, comes bound by itself or in a collection of 
poems by the same author, and where I can obtain a cheap 
copy? L. L. D. 


Pablished by Roberts Brothers, of Boston ; 3 vols., $6. 
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CONNECTICUT GENERAL ASSOCIATION. 
[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT ] 


HE General Association of Connecticut—that 

most venerable of all the ecclestastical bodies of 
the country—held its 179‘h annual meeting in Putnam, 
Conn., on the 19th and 20:h of June, About seventy- 
five ministers were in attendance. The Association 
wisely leaves ecclesiastical business to the General Con- 
ference, in which the churches as well as the clergy are 
represented, and spends its own time in listening to 
papers upon subjects of peculiar and special interest to 
ministers, or in the discussions to which such papers 
are sure to give rise. The first subject brought before 
the Association at the present meeting was the ‘‘ Bear- 
ing of Modern Biblical Oriticlem on Our Conception of 
the Bible.” Professor Russell, of Yale Seminary, 
presented a paper on this topic, in which, confining 
himself to the criticlem of the historical and legal 
writings of the Old Testament, he stated the gen- 
eral results on which the most eminent scholars of 
the day sre now substantially agreed, and described 
the manner in which the writings referred to are be- 
lic ved to have grown up, in the hands of successive 
redactors, out of the arcient materials known as the 
Jehovistic, the Deuteronomic, and the Priestly docu- 
ments. He declared that the trend of scholarly opinion 
was now decidedly toward the positions occupied by 
Kuenen and Wellhausen, but derfed that the safety of 
Biblical Christianity was at all compromised by this 
fact, or our conception of the Bible as a revelation 
essentially affected thereby; on the other hand, Old 
Testament religion, history, and scriptures have the 
game significance for us as ever, and still remain the 
authoritative sources of our religious knowledge. So 
long 8s we retain a belief in the history of Israel as a 
gelf-revelation of God in the form of historic actlon— 
with which belief the advanced ideas of the higher 
criticism are not at all inconelstent—there need be no 
apprehension of dire results. Profewsor Russell’s paper 
was marked by perfect candor, great clearness, and 
utter fearlessness. The Association manifested no 
slarm whatever on hearing these conclusions of modern 
scholarship, Professor Day merely suggesting that 
scholars were by no means agreed in accepting the 
views presented. The Rev. W. F. Blackman next read 
a paper on “New Lines of Study Demended of the 
Pastor.” He considered it of the greatest importance 
that ministers should really study (not merely read) 
gome subject outside of homiletical lines—a thing 
which, it must be confessed, many ministers, for one 
reszon or another, do not do. What they studied he 
thought of less importance than that they studied. 
Nevertheless, he suggested several hobbies which a min- 
ister might ride to very great profit, such as “the 
humanities”—history, poetry, fiction, and especially 
biography. As for new studies, the minister must 
keep in touch with his time, and study those things 
which will bring him into sympathy with men. He 
must, for instance, be familiar with the conclusions of 
recent Biblical scholarship which now excite so great 
interest; he should study natural sclence, and such an 
an important field as sociology he should not allow to 
remain untraversed. 

The evening of Tuesday was given up to the concio 
ad clerum, preached by the Rev. J. P. Hawley, after 
which the Lord’s Supper was administered. 

Oa Wednesday morning the “Inductive Method 
of Bible Study ” was described, and its value fully set 
forth, in a paper by the Rev. 8. H. Lee. It wasa sig- 
nificant fact that two of the four topics discusted by 
the Association related to Biblical study. Mr. Lee 
showed how the inductive method sought to find out 
what the Bible really taught. The book was approached 
in a truly scientific spirit, with the alm simply of learn- 
ing the facts in the case; while the old dogmatic or 
philosophical method was to go to its pages with some 
preconceived theory or dogma, in support of which 
proof-texts were sought. Not the least of the advan- 
tages of the new method was said to be that it was in 
accord with the scientific temper of the times, and 
would tend to harmonize the Bible and science. In the 
discussion that followed one or two of the older men 
declared their confidence in the old fashioned method of 
using the Bible, but the majority of those present 
seemed to agree with the essayist. ‘‘ Changes Required 
in Methods of Pastoral Work” were discussed, and 
opening addresses were made by the Revs. L. Pratt, 
H. H. Kelsey,and E Anderson, Mr. Auderson, in deal- 
ing with the minister’s outside duties, said he should be 
the most influential Christian citizen in the place, even 
going into politics with the view of helping to keep 
them clean. This discussion was especially interesting 
from the fact that two or three of the pastors present 

gave thrilling descriptions of the hand-to-hand work 
which they have recently done, during times of relig- 
fous interest in their own parishes, resulting espectally 
In the conversion of many adults. 

A paper on “ Prayer in its Relation to the Minister's 





Life and Work,” by the venerable Riv. A OC. Adams, of 
which I can only ssy that it was tender, devout, and 
impressive to an unusual degree, introduced an earnest 
discussion on the necestity of private prayer, which 
brought to a fitting close a most helpful, interesting, 
and spiritual meeting. = 





THE CANADIAN GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 


HE General Assembly of the Prevbyterlan Church 
| in Canada is now in session in Halifax. the Nova 
Scotian capital. A good Presbyterfan brother in the 
eldership is credited with having become dissatisfied 
with the place in which the Presbytery was holding its 
meetings. He, therefore, expressed his dissatisfacticn, 
and moved in court one day ‘‘ that hereafter this Presby- 
tery will hold its meetings in H—, R—, R—, and G— 
simultaneously.” A titter passed through the house, 
and the Moderator tittered too. By way of correcting 
the defective phraseology of the mover, the occupint of 
the chair suggested that the word ‘‘ alternately ” in the 
motion would express bis meaning better. The good 
elder, however, was not to be corrected, and, emphasizing 
his words, making the ¢ a long ¢ and pronouncing the 
a as in tan, he vehemently reiterated his resolution that 
the Presbytery shall mee’ in these places ‘' simultane- 
ously.” 

A change must merk the Canadian Assembly with 
regard to its place of meeting. Theleap from Winnipeg 
to Halifax is too great in one year. To meet in one 
central place is spoken of by some, although it is not 
likely that absolute centralization will take place for 
some years. 

Under auspicious circumstances this fourteenth 
Assembly since the union of the Church was opened. 
The retiring Moderator delivered a capital inaugural 
discourse from the text, “ This day is a day of good 
tidings ;... let us go and tell the king’s household.” 
Dr. Burns was succeeded in the moderatorship by the 
Rev. W. T. McMullen, of Woodstock, who is doing 
his work well. Among the reasons advanced by his 
proposer on Opening day was the fact that he was an 
Irishman. No Irishman had yet been Moderator, and 
the Irish Church was a belper to the Canadian Church 
in its missionary operations. 

The Canadian General Assembly contains as fine look- 
ing a collection of men as can be found anywhere, 
Among its ministerfal membership are noted preachers, 
scholarly professors, true evangelists, and honored 
workmen. In the eldership are comprised judges and 
lawyers, doctors and merchants, editors and business 
men. 

There are no burning questions before this Acsembly. 
In consequence, the commissioners are permitted, 
quietly and thoughtfully, to do the work of the su. 
preme court of a growing and influential denomination. 
There are a dozsn or more applications from ministers 
of other churches for admission into the Canadian 
Presbyterian Church The door hat been wide open 
for outalders for a number of years. A hand is this 
year ‘‘shutting to.” The Ohurch feels that it has been 
too sffectionate in the past. Certain importations from 
abroad already in, others wishing to come in, are known 
to be undesirable acquisitions, 

The home and foreign mission work of the Canadian 
Church is important. No church in Canada is doing so 
much for;the districts being peopled so rapidly in the new 
Northwest as the Presbyterlan Church. An indefati- 
gable superintendent of missions appointed a few years 
ago is proviag a blessing to this Church and to that new 
country. The tidings from the foreign lande—Indfa, 
Formosa, Trinidad, Demerara, the New Hebrides, and 
the Iudfan Territory of the Northwest—are encouraging. 
The Canadian Church employs 169 missionaries, 
teachers, and helpers in its foreign service. 

Two affecting occurrences marked the present Avs- 
sembly. The first was the observance of the sacrament 
of the Lord’s Supper by the members on Sabbath after- 
noon. This is the firat time the Atsembly, asa court, 
has sat down together at the Lord’s table. The second 
was the reception of the dispatch announcing the death 
of the Emperor of Germany, and the pause in the pro- 
ceedings, during which prayer was offered by the 
Moderator in behalf of the widowed Empress, the mem- 
bers of the royal household, and the German nation. 

Among the visitors in Halifax on the occasion of this 
Assembly are the Rev. Father Chinfquy and the Rev. 
Mr. Wilkie, of Central India. The latter is the plucky 
missionary who, when the agent of the Viceroy of 
India, in a fit of ill temper, declared that the door would 

be closed to missionary operations at Tudore, demanded 
the rights of a British subject, fought the battle out 
with Sir Lepel Griffin, and succeeded so well that the 
liberties of missionaries in Central India were never so 
great as they are at the present time. Your own Gov- 
ernor St. John is in the city too, and is to delivar a tem- 
perance address to-night. 

The resolution flually adopted on the subject of pro- 
hibition reads as follows : 








“This Assembly declares that it is its conviction that the 
general traffic in intoxicating liquors is contrary to the 
Word of God and the spirit of the Christian religion ; that 
total prohibition would be the most effective form of tem- 
perance legislation, and that it is in the highest degree ex- 
pedient that the State should pass an efficient liquor law. 
Therefore, the Assembly urges upon all members of the 
church to use all legitimate means to secure such legisla- 
tion.” FAMILTON. 
HAutrax, June 18, ’88. 








BIBLICAL LITERATURE AT AMHERST. 


HE work done at Amherst during the past year in 
the study of Biblical literature wae largely the 

direct outcome of that spirit which lately has manifested 

itself in American educational institutions in the in- 
creased aumber and efficiency of their elective courses: 
By this spirit both faculties and students have been so 
freed from the trammels of prescribed courses in Greek, 
Latin, and mathematics that, while in general they have 
not neglected or underrated these studies, they have yet 
come to the belfef that by wider choices of work a col- 
lege training can be made more valuable to the Individ- 

ual student. The eyes of all, therefore, have been 
turned toward the discovery of new fields of study, and 
in these many of the best educators of the land are now 
engaged. 

The publishing of the Revision of the Bible some 
yeers ago directed the attention of the religious world in 
greater degree toward the Scriptures. It gave to their 
study an impulse no‘ yet spent. Men began in greater 
numbers to see the beauties of Biblical style and diction, 
not indeed because the older version is not the equal 
from the literary point of view of the newer, but becavse 
their minds were turned toward a comparison of the 
two. The new interest felt by the educated in the Bible 
soon aroused students and instructors to question 
whether a course in the literary study of the Scriptures 
might not be profitable added to the curriculum. From 
such a beginning as this came the movement of the last 
half decade in Biblical I’'terature. Among other instt- 
tutions, Amherst College recently offered a two-year 
elective in this study, open to both senfors and janiors. 

The permanence of the course in the curriculum is 
now assured. An elective in the literature of the Eng- 
lish Bible may be defended on the broadest grounds. 
There {is the incontrovertible fact that the Bible has been 
the inspiration of English literature since the days of 
the Anglo-Saxons. Moreover, the Bible is the literature 
of a people who have influenced history more strongly 
than any other—a literature of prose and poetry, lyrical, 
narrative, argumentative, always pure and always fresh 
from nature and God, full of imagery end yet simple 
in its diction. By these products alone of their minds 
and hearts, preserved to us as the Holy Scriptures, can 
that nation whom God chose as his peculfar portion 
be measurably understood. The advocates of the ad- 
mission of this study of the Bible into the curriculum 
believed that it would be of value in the fields both of 
history and literature. The chief end, bowever, of last 
winter’s work was to develop the field of literature par- 
ticularly, and only incidentally that of history, 

The graduate of past years doubtless remembers well 
the course of prescribed lectures or possibly recitations 
in Bible study held in his Alma Mater for a term or a 
year, or even during the four years of his college life. 
He doubtless remembers as well how incomplete and 
unsatisfactory was the knowledge he there gained of the 
Scriptures. The work was necessarily superficial, for 
there was little or no individual study. The Faculty of 
Awherst wished, if possible, to escape this evil. Already 
there was a Chatr of Biblical History and Interpretation 
in the institution, filled by the college pastor, Fortu- 
nately for the real efficiency of the course, the division 
was small. The plan of the work embraced a general 
study of the history of the English versions and of the 
transmission of the original texts, with an examination 
of the principles of textual criticlam. Thus the way 
was prepared for a careful literary study of the Script- 
ures. So far as possible the German seminary method 
wast used, and reference was had continually to the best 
authorities, criticaland exegetical. After the introduc- 
tory matter had been passed over, the remainder of the 
time was devoted to literary criticisms in the form of 
esstys upon the books of history, poetry, and prophecy 
in the Old Testament and upon the E sistles of the New. 
Each student prepared one such essay upon a book of 
each class. The reading of the essays, with criticlems 
freely given by students as well asthe ‘nstructor, im- 
parted a general knowledge of all the books to each one 
of the class, while his own work made him very fairly 
acquainted with some four. The study was pursued 
in an entirely non-devotional spirit, and the Bible was 
treated as a literature left us by an Oriental people, 
whose traits, peculfarities, and history could thus be 
studied with careful attention. The method adopted 
proved very successful, sigce it fitted itself readily to 
individual tastes, N 





What was the result to those engaged in this work ? 
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For the Biblical Literature division in Amherst, I may 
enawer that we found in the study of the Bible very 
much the same discipline as {s gained in other studies 
in history and literature—training in Ifterary taste and 
in the critfcal sense, and s!so in the philoscphy of his- 
tory; nor, in our experience, did famillarity with the 
Bible as a means of intellectual eulture leasen respect 
for it as the inepired Scriptures of the Christian Church. 
The more we know the truth the more near and pre- 
clous it becomes, As a practical demonstration of the 
value which college students have seen in this atudy 
stands the fact that the juniors who were in the divis- 
fon last winter will undoubtedly be members of the 
class next year, when the Pentateuch and Gospel history 
willbe studied. Those who intend to take a course in 
theology after graduation have found the work of 
especial {interest and helpfulness. The study was a 
needed addition to the curriculum, and in its results has 
proven the wisdom of those who advocated its introduc- 
tion, If in literature and history there is that which 
will repay careful and diligent study, if men can find 
in them inspiration for their lives and culture for their 
minds, and if in college, abcve all places, should be 
given every advantage for their pursuit, then those in- 
stitutions which have offered elective courses in Bibil- 
cal literature deserve the gratitude of the educational 
world. A, B, CHANCELLOR 


THE\CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR MOVEMENT. 


As an indication of the spread of the Scciety during 
the year past it is said that whereas perhaps in Chi- 
cago and the immediate vicinity there were twenty-five 
societies, now there .are seventy. In Detroit there are 
fourteen, almost all formed within the past year. In New 
York State are nearly seven hundred, and jn Massachusetts 
nearly five hundred. In the whole country there are more 
than five thousand Societies, with over 300,000 members, 
mest of which will be reported at the coming National Con- 
vention. 


Christian Endeavor trains for the Chicago Convention 
will leave various points throughout the country on Mon- 
day and Tuesday, July 2 and 3, From Boston a long 
train of Pullman cars, and perhaps two, will be required, 
and special cars from Portland, Concord, Springfield, St. 
Albans, etc., will join the train. Other special trains carry- 
ing the delegates from Connecticut, New York, and Penn- 
sylvania will run from central points, while from many of 
the large cities of the West and the interior excursions at 
greatly reduced rates have also been arranged. Not the 
least enjoyable part of the whole occasion will be the meet- 
ing of so many active young Christians from all denomi- 
nations all bound for the same Mecca. 











The promoters of the Society are giving much attention 
to the systematic study of the Bible among the members 
of the organization. One means of promoting such study 
is in connection with the International Bible Reading 
Association, which all the members may join at an expense 
of from two to five cents a year. The headquarters of this 
association are in London, and carefully selected Bible 
readings for each day upon the International Sunday- 
School Lessons are sent to all members. This is a most 
excellent plan, and should be encouraged. Professor 
W. R. Harper, who has done so much to popularize 
the study of Hebrew, has also prepared a series of 
“Inductive Bible Studies’? for the Christian Endeavor 
Societies which he will explain and illustrate at the 
Chicago Convention. These studies promise to be exceed- 
ingly helpiul. 


Ah Syoo, the Corresponding Secretary of a Society in 
Lower Burmah in the Baptist Mission, in a remarkably well 
written letter, says: ‘Our Society is here known by the 
name of ‘ Kyo-zah-thaw-ah-thin ’—literally, ‘The Society 
Which Tries.’ At our monthly experience meetings, where 
every member tries to be present, we often hear the boys 
and girls say how much good they have received since the 
Society was started. The different committees are doing 
their best, and interest is sustained in all the meetings. 
Many of the associate members have joined the church by 
baptism.” 








CHURCH GLEANINGS. - 


MIDDLE STATES, 


—For several years the work of the Itallan Young Men’s 
Christian Association in this city has been carried on by 
the Rev. C. Stauder, and recently a Young Women’s 
branch has been started. It is now hoped that funds may 
be obtained for a much-needed permanent home for this 
Association. Mr. Stauder well says : 

*“* We have sixty thousand Italians in our city, half that num- 
ber more in the vicinity, and about a million in the country. 
Evidently that number will increase for many years to come; 
and as this city is the gate through which the flood of jmmigra- 
tion enters the States, they need to be taken up at their en- 
trance, when all is blank to them, and they are capable «f 
impression. Even if America owed nothing to Italy, it would 
bea menace and a shame to let this brute force grow and 
spread without offering them all possible means of education ana 
assimilation. This is not a simple task for Episcopalians or 
Presbyterians ; it behooves all communities and individuals who 
have at heart the welfare of our Republic. This is not a for. 
eign mission work, it is a home work.” 


Contributions to aid the carrying out this excellent work 


- may be directed to Mr. Stauder, at the office of the Associa- 


tion at No. 72 Bible House, this city. 


—From the report of Secretary Frank R. Mortis, of the 
Brooklyn Sunday-School Union, it appears that the total 
number of schools is 287, and of officers and teachers, 
11,103. The total of scholars was 103,648, and the average 
attendance 69,074. 

—The old Gospel Tabernacle on the southeast corner of 
Forty-fifth Street and Madison Avenue, in this city, in 
which Dr. Hepworth and Dr. Newman formerly preached, 
has been sold for $160,000. 

—The First Free Congregational Church of Lockport, 
N.- Y., celebrated its semi-centennial on June 7. The 
church was formed fifty years ago by separation from 
the First Presbyterian Church on the question of slavery, 
the forty-five members who left holding that the slaves 
should be free. 

—The Cornell University Christian Association held its 
twentieth anniversary services cn June 17. Dr. Richard 8. 
Storrs, of Brooklyn, President Adams, and other speakers 
made addresses. Dr. Storrs eulogized the late A. 8. 
Barnes, who gave $50,000 for the Association hall, the finest 
college hall in the country, now being erected. The Cornell 
Association numbers over 400 members, and is the largest 
and best equipped college Association in the country. 

—The Rev. Dr. Leighton Coleman, of Sayre, Pa., who was 
elected bishop of the Episcopal Diocese of Delaware at the 
Diocesan Convention held in Dover on June 6, has ac- 
cepted the bishopric. 

—Professor Edward Danforth, Secretary of the New York 
State Sunday-Schcol Association, died at Elmira on June 
18, after a brief illness, He was for many years prominent 
in educational work in the State, and had been President, 
and for ten years Secretary, of the Sunday-School Associa- 
tion. 

—The Rey. Dr. Bickel, Superintendent of the American 
Baptist Publishing Society in Hamburg, talked to the Bap- 
tist ministers of this city on Monday of last week on Bap- 
tist work in Germany. He said that in portions of the 
country the Baptist denomination was composed almost 
entirely of the poor working people. Workingmen in this 
country did not understand what small wages were received 
there. Mechanics earned seventy-five cents a day, and 
workingmen generally twelve and one-half cents. Their 
homes were often mere holes dug in the earth. 

—The costly memorial window in memory of the late 
Bishop Matthew Simpson, presented by George W. Childs, 
of Philadelphia, to the members of the Simpson Memorial 
Methodist Church in Long Branch, was dedicated last San- 
day morning. General Clinton B. Fisk, who was an inti- 
mate friend of the late Bishop, delivered an address. 

—The Puritan Congregational Church of Wilkesbarre, 
Pa., was struck by lightning last Sunday evening while 
service was being held. Many of the audience were pros- 
trated by the shock, but no one was killed. 

—The new cathedral at Albany promises to be eminent 
among cathedrals for its memorial character. Not only 
will there be ten st7ined. glass memorial windows, but the 
twenty-four main pillars, no two of whose capitals will 
be alike, are to be memorials ; smaller pillars are to com- 
memorate dead children ; and one hundred stalls, the altar, 
altar rail, font, lecturn, and other parts of the auditorium 

will be gifts in memoriam. 
. NEW ENGLAND, 


—The Rey. William H. Moore, of Hartford, Statistical 
Secretary of the General Conference of Congregations! 
Churches in Connecticut, has just completed the compila- 
tion of statistics for 1887. The figures will disprove the 
statement which has been widely circulated that the Con- 
gregational churches in Connecticut have entered upon a 
period of decadence. The whole number of churches of 
the denomination in the State January 1 was 298. Since 
the beginning of ‘he year a new Swedish church has been 
organized at Bridgeport, and will within a few days be 
admitted into organic union with the Congregational Asso- 
ciation theree The total membership January 1 was 57,202. 
Of this number 38,056 were females. The net increase in 
membership for the year was 1,005. The additions by pro- 
fession of faith aggregated 2,045, and by letter 1,337. The 
removals by death reached a total of 977; by letter, 1,284, 
and 116 by discipline. The total enroliment in the Sunday- 
schools of the denomination was 55,352, being more than 
double the number reported twenty-five years ago. 

—The Rey. Dr. John 8. Lindsay, of Bridgeport, preached 
the sermon before the annual Diocesan Convention of Con- 
necticut at Hartford recently. Bishop Williams in his 
address spoke as follows of Christian unity : 


“What I would especially deprecate just now, as tending not 
to assist but to embarrass future action, is the adoption of and 
acting on individual plans for promoting the end desired. Such 
plans are always likely to have an importance ascribed to 
them by those who originate and dwell on them greater than 
they are entitled to. And since it was in such ways, and by 
just such acts, that the divisions of Christendom began, it is 
hardly likely that they will be of much use in restoring that the 
loss of which was so largely caused by them. Especially in 
cases where, in regard to any plans that commend themselves 
to us, there may be reasonable doubt whether they do not con- 
flict with canonical provisions which we are bound to obey, the 
doubt, I must think, should be given, not on the side of our own 
wishes, but on the side of strict interpretation of the law. We 
cannot safely adopt any line of action that may land us before 
we know it in some form of the theory of probabilism. Nor 
can it ever be well, in anxiety for union among all, to be want 
ing in consideration for those who are of our own household of 
faith, and so to give occasion to strife and division among them. 
They are surely entitled to as much consideration as any others 
can be.” 

—The new Episcopal Church at Lenox, Mass., was conse- 
crated on June 19. The presentation of the church was 
made by Colonel R T. Auchmuty, and Bishop Paddock 
formally received the gift. Bishop Paddock then read the 
sentence of consecration. The morning prayer service was 





conducted by the Rey. Dr. Field, pastor of the church, 
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assisted by the Rey. Dr. Lawrence, of Stockbridge, and the 
Rey. W. W. Newton, of Pittsfield. The dedicatory sermon 
was preached by Bishop Potter, of New York. 
—The quarterly conference of the Massachusetts district, 
Reorganized Church of Jesus Christ,’was held in Boston 
last week. Reports from all the churches show an increase 
in membership which reaches 700. The following somewhat 
odd resolution was adopted : Resolved, that the obtaining 
of opinion by means of dreams and similar manifestations 
is bad policy and bad precedent, when used as an argu- 
ment.’? 
—The fifth annual Commencement of Northfield Sem!- 
nary took place in the week closing June 20, the special 
anniversary exercises taking place on that day. The Rev. 
O. P. Gifford, of Bostov, was the orator of the day. He 
took for his subject tne life of Robinson Crusoe. ‘* He com- 
pared us all to Crusoe ; the problem of life for us all has, 
as it had for Crusoe, four factors—self, civilization, raw 
material, fellow man. When we begin to think, three ques- 
tions face us—Whkence did we come? What are we? 
Whither do we go? These are answered by the follower of 
Plato, by the Buddhist, by the materialist, and by the Bible. 
Religion meets man by the shore and points him backward. 
Let us think of the present only, and study the factors in 
the problem of life.” 

WEST AND SOUTH, 

—Many of the Protestant ministers of Cincinnati, O., on 
Sunday of last week preached a centennial sermon in 
commemoration of the first centenary of the settlement of 
the Northwest Territory. 

—At 8t. Paul, Minn., June 14, a farewell reception was 
given by the congregation of Plymouth Church to their late 
pastor, Dr. M. McG. Dana. A well filled purse was pre- 
sented to Dr. Dana, the Rev. R. Hall making a graceful 
presentation address, to which Dr. Dana responded in his 
usual felicitous manner, closing with wordsof hearty fare- 
well and best wishes for the continued prosperity of the 
society. 

—At the annual meeting of the Augusta Synod of the 
Swedish Lutheran Churches of North America just held in 
Galesburg, Ill., the annual report of the President showed 
that twenty-six new churches had been cow pleted ; that the 
communicants had been increased 4500; that the four 
educational institutions of this Synod employed fifty-seven 
professors, and had 868 students. 

—The Rev. 8. G. Smith, of the People’s Church of 8t. 
Paul, announced at a recent service that it had been decided 
to erect a building for the church at an expense of $50,000. 
This is the lberal independent church which was started 
last winter. 

—The Rey. Dr. W. A. Leonard, tector of St. John’s Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church, Washington, has declined the 
bishopric to which he was recently elected. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 


—Daniel Greene accepts a call to the church In Machias, Me. 

—R. G. Hutchins, of the Second Church of Oberlin, Ohio, has 
received a call to the First Church : f Los Angeles, Cal. 

—T. M. Oviatt accepts a call to the church at Antioch, Cal, 

—H. O, Thayer, of Woolrich, Me , resigns, 

—A. M. Sherman was installed pastor of the church in Worrts- 
town, N. J., on June 13, 

—C. W. Drake, of New Haven, Conn., accepts a call to Bridge- 
water, N. Y. 

—Sherrod Soule has been installed as pastor of the Dane Street 
Church of Beverly, Mass. 

—J. H. Windsor, of Belvedere, Ill., has resigned. 

—O. W. Meana, of Portland, Me., declines a call to the Firs 
Church of West Springfield, Mass. 

—M. M. G. Dana, of St. Paul, Minn., accepts his call from the 
Kirk Street Church of Lowell, Mass. 

—Isaiah W. Si eath was installed as pastor of the Wood Memo- 
tial Church of Cambridgeport, Mass., on June 21. Sermon by 
the Rey. Alexander McKenzie, D.D. 

PRESBYTERIAN, 

—Joseph Fewsmith, of the Second Church of Newark, N, > 
died suddenly on June 21. 

—C. A. Jones was installed as pastor of the Union Reformed 
Church, Sixth Avenue, New York City, on June 19. 

—G. F. Hunting, D.D , was instalied as pastor of tho church 
at Alma, Mich., Jane 18. 

—J. H. de Vries was ordained as assistant pastor of the First 
Church of Yonkers, N. Y., on June 21, 

—H. B, Dunning was ordained at Flashing, Mich., June 13, 

—W C. McGarvey accepts a call from the Breckenridge Street 
Church of Buffalo, N. Y. 

—J.J. Lampe was installed as pastor of Christ Church in 
Thirty-fifth Street, this city, on June 21, 

—T.L Byington, for many years a missionary in Turkey, and 
in charge of the publications of the Presbyterian Board in Bul- 
garla, died in Philadelphia last week. 

—R. C. Rogers died in Brooklyn on June 21, at thelage’of sixty- 
seven. 











EPISCOPAL, , 

—W F. Blelby has become ‘rector of St. Andrew’s Church, 
Kent opn. 

—J. W. Kays, of St. Timothy’s Church, Philadelphia, Pa., has 
resigned. 

—W. H. Brooks, of St. Andrew’s Church, Andover, Mass., has 
resigned. 

—H. W. Spalding has become rector of Crace Church, Lyons, 
oe 
—George McClellan Fiske, rector of St. Stephen’s Church, 
i has been elected Bishop of the Diocese of Fond du 

Cc. 








Monasteries have increased in Belgium since the establishment 
of the kingdom, in 1830, when there were 280 of these institu- 
tions, with 6,00 inmates. In 1862 there were 1,200, with 16500 
members, and in 1880 there were 1,559 institutions, with 25,362 
members, of whom 10,669 were employed in teaching At the 
present time the number of these monastic ard conventual per- 
sons is abcut thirty thousand, five times as great as in 1830. 
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Books anD Qutuors. 





EVOLUTION AND RELIGION.’ 


This {is the latest and the best book on the subj2ct on 
which it treats. Professor L3 Conte isa devout Chris- 
tian believer. He is also a radical evolutionist. In his 
case at last religion and evolution do not disagree. He 
undertakes to show in this volume how they are to be 
reconciled ; or at least to indicate the dir ction in 
which we are to look for reconciliation. Tne book is 
in three parts. Tre first part states the doctrine of evolu- 
tion, and shows that it is only the last and necestary 
atep in a pregress of thought which has been going on 
for years, every step of which theological conservatives 
have resisted, and yet which has done nothing to mill- 
tate against religious f:ith or life The second part 
gives some of the evidercss in detail for the doctrine of 
evolution. The third part indicates some of the changes 
in religious doctrine which the general acceptance of the 
philosophy of evolution will necessitate. The first two 
parts of this volume are admirable. There is no better 
bock for a student to read in order to get a broad and 
general view of the nature of the theory of evolution 
and the evidence by which it is supported. We have 
said that P-ofessor L2 Conte is a radical evolutionist ; 
he is go radical that he holds that not merely man’s 
body, nor even merely his socia! and sensuous nature, is 
the product of an evolution from luwer orders, but that 
bis religious and ¢piritual nature has been similarly 
developed from his social instincts. In short, he accepts 
to the full, if we understand him aright, all for which 
Darwin contends in his ‘‘ Descent of Man” and ‘“ Ex- 
presston of the Emotions in Man and Animals.” This 
has always appeared to us the least probable and the 
least sustained element in Darwin’s theory of human 
development, and the one least necessary to its scientific 
entirety. Professor L: Oonte has not changed our 
judgment in this respect. Yet we are quite ready to 
agree that itisa matter wholly of secondary conse- 
quence how man became poss ssed of a divine and spir- 
itusl nature, 20 thatit is agreed that he now possesses 
such a nature. For our obligations depend upon what 
We now are, not upon how we became what we are. 

It is in the third part that Professor Le Conte’s book 
appears to us least satisfactory. He shows very clearly 
that evolution is not inconsistent with theism ; he shows 
very clearly that in maintaining the presence of a God 
immanent in nature, in place of a God dealing with 
natare from without, evolution brings God nearer 
humanity, and makes the supernatural more real and 
more continuous. Bat he does not seem to us to con- 
sider adequately the further question of the relations of 
the doctrine of evolution to Christianity and Caristian 
theology. The doctrine of evolution, if it be consistently 
held and courageously applied, will revolutionizs 
Christian dcgmatic theology, and materially modify the 
methods of Christian activity. It will substitute in 
both the domain of thought and in that of life a con 
ception of religion as a development under law, for that 
of religion as a miraculous interpretation independent 
of law and not to be harmon'z:d with laws as known to 
us. Theology has regarded Revelation as a communi- 
cation of truth, by sensuous manifestations, from with- 
out to the mind of man. Evolution must regard it as 
an unveiling of truth by a gradual process, and through 
successive stages—truth concealed in nature avd in 
human experience and waiting to be unveiled. Tuaeol- 
ogy has regardea the Fall as a one epochal and fatal 
event in which the whole race shared and for which 
the whole race suffered. Evolution must regard it as 
the progress downward of any creature which violates 
the laws of its own natural and normal development 
and steps out of the march upward by which God is 
conducting humanity to ite divine ides]. Theology has 
regarded redemption as a remedy for a fatal undoing, 
like the setiing of a broken limb, or the healing of an 
ugly and nearly fatal wound. Evolution must regard 
it as a steady and gradual process by which God is so 
brooding the race that out of it he will eventually evolve 
his own artistic conception of a perfect manhood. 
According to the one conception he is restoring an 
obliterated p:inting ; according to the other we see the 
divine artist putting the original painting on the can- 
vass. Theology has regarded regeneration as a new 
and divine creation miraculously accomplished in a few 
favored souls, Evolution must regard it as that play of 
the higher or the lower neture which is the first con- 
dition of the evolution of the inorganic into the organic, 
the vegetable into the animal, the lower type into the 
higher type in allformsof life. Theology has regarded 
atonement as & plan or arrangement perfected in time, 
by which it was possible for Gud and man to come 10 
gether in spiritual fellowship without violating the 
moral order. Evolution must regard it as an eternal 
going forth of God that he may reunite the world to him- 





1 Evolution end ite Relation to Religious Thought. By Joseph 
Le Conte. (New York : D. Appleton & Co.) 
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self and make it at one with him by means of the eternal 
laws of the moral order. Theology has regarded eternal 
death as eternal existence in conscious suffering i: fl cted 
by an indignant if not angry God. Evolutioa must 
regard it as the disorgav'zstion anc final extinction of 
a creature which, refusing to conform to the laws of its 
own being and to live in the spiritual environment 
which is indispensable to its spiritual existence, finally 
ceases to be. In short, the revolution involved in 
theology by Professor Ls Conte’s theory of evolu:ion is 
far more radical than he apparently perceives it to be. 
Nor wil the objections which devout sous feel to that 
theory be obviated, uatil some one shows them that it 
gives them a Bible more divine because more truly 
human, a doctrine of Fall more profounaly appealing be- 
cause One that is verified and illustrated in every man’s 
experience, a doctrine of Redemption more inspiring 
because with a grander hope in it, a doctrine of Regen- 
eration and of Atonement more spiritually powerful 
because it deals more directly with the exp:rience of 
to-day and taliies more accurately with the testimony of 
spiritual consciousness, and a doctrine of penalty more 
truly awful because more consonant both with the facis 
of nature and with belief in the eternal goodness of God. 
As our readers may have surmised, we are not of the 
number of those who think that such a reconstruction 
of theology would be either impvasible in thought or 
injurious to life. Butas yet it exists only in hinws ana 
fragmentary utterances. Probably the time has not 
come for these to be framed together in a completed 
** new theology.” At all events, tnis is not done, nor 
even really attempted, by Professor Le Conte. 


THE FIGHTING VERES.’ 


The lives of the Veres covered a period of history 
full of interest, and charged with forceful causes of 
the revolutions in the social and political life of both 
England and the Continental nations for the succeeding 
century and a half. Tae Veres were distinctly men of 
their time, mates of Rileign and Drake, the last flashes 
of that flame of chivairy which flared for a while io 
E.izabeth's reign before it died down into darkness 
forever. Tae good Queen Bess knew well, and none 
better, how to use the st'ong and noble men who stood 
at the steps of her throne. Pernaps never sgain will 
the world see such heroism, devotion, loyalty, and love 
to a sovereign as Surrey and Raleigh and Francis Vore 
felt for the ‘‘ F.8.ie Queen.” Waoat was the secret of 
her influence? Tais: wat she was wholly and unself- 
isbly given up to her people. Sne forgot that she was 
& Woman to love and be loved ; she obiiterated her per- 
sonality ; she effaced herself, and all for her kingdom’s 
sake. Thus was she one of the greaiest of statesmen, 
thus she fice’ the hearts of ail about her. 

The record of the lives of S.ss Francis and Horace 
Vere is made up ofa list of battles, marches, and sieges. 
Sir Francis diea at the age of forty-nine years, worn out 
with work, enfeebled from exposure, and covered with 
acars from the wounds of war. Hes was an austere man, 
but just, held in deep awe by his soldiery, who wouid 
follow him into the most desperate piaces. Himself 
absolutely fearless he inspired courage. Already when 
a young man he made his mark asa soldier, gained of 
the Queen that trust in his courage and wisdom which 
nev.cr lessened and ended only with her life. It is 
not always easy t0 understand every device of E.iza- 
peth’s staiecraft, but her policy touching the Datch 
Republics was the obviousiy wise course to take. 
Spain was then the strongest of European powers. 
The Now World was before the naions of the Old 
Wurid. To break the power of Spain, to seize upon a 
slice as large as possible of America, was the manifest 
course for the daughter of Henry Viil. to take, in order 
to reirieve for her dominion the mistakes commitied 
by her father, her brotner’s advisers, and her sister 
Mary. At first she was not strong enough to recover 
openly ; sccetly she helped the Dutch Siates ; but at the 
assassination of William the Silent she iclt strong 
enough to declare herseif—and she did so, in a docu 
ment which Mr, Markham thinks worthy to be along: 
side the D.ciaration of Iadependence. Cons quent 
upon the assumption of this position the Q .een sent 
troops to the Uuited Notherianas to repel tne Spanisa 
forses. There, with the exception of one critical acene, 
was the theater of all the war, and of nearly all the fight. 
ing of Sir Francis V-re. At Sluys, where he won his 
apura, at Borgen-op Z om, at Breda, Zutphen, Deven. 
ver, Kymwegen, anu Osiend, he showed nimeelf invari- 
ably tne consummate soldier. His very defeats, as in 
the surrender of Ostend, were a victory. 

lt was at Caaiz where R leigh commanded the naval 
forces and Sir Francis the land furces, that the power 
of Spain, shaken sorely by F.iancis Diake in the 
desuuciion of tne Armada, was finally humbled. 
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** The sack of Cadiz, with the des‘ruction of the fleet, 
was a blow from which Pallip II. and his goverament 
never recovered. It ruined the merchants and crippled 
the resources of the country, while it clouded the last 
years of the tyrant with mortification and shame. In 
proportion it raised the power and influence of the 
great Qeen, and filled the hearts of her subj .scts with 
Joy ana gratitude” (p. 235). Tals event marked the 
rise of the Protestant powers and the beginning of the 
decline of Catholic couatries. In fact, the strugyle was 
full of religious significarce, 

With the death of his Q .een and the beginning of 
the shifting, pusilianimous policy of her successor, Sir 
Fiancis V.re felt that he had reached the end of ais 
career, Riddled with builets, unable longer vo bear the 
burden of inaction in camp, he suvght anu obtained re- 
lease from his command. Mr, Muuey supposes a want 
of cordial feeling between Prince Maurice of Nassau, 
the Siates, and Sir Fravcis Vere. Tals visw seems 
irrecuncilable with the documeni whicn Mc Markham 
spreads upon his pages, and waica graats frum te 
8 ates to ‘‘the moble and va.orous Sic Francis Vere, 
Kaigaot, .. . to acknowiedge the said Cunitauel great 
ana notable services and affection, we, aftr pcorfect de- 
liberation, in recompense of whe said services, as well 
for his person in the aforesaid qualities, ... as aiso tor the 
services of his «fficers and svidicra, etc., have granted 
.. . Guring his nfetime, of three tavusand pvuuds, of 
forty pence the pound—a coin of these couniries, yuar- 
ly.” H-race Vere, who had beea the fatia. ste compan- 
fon of his brother, succeeded Fraucis in place aad 
power. Taough trained in war py his broincr, he was 
aifferent in disposition, being mure quiet, leas venture- 
some, and even fa disposiiioa. Hs was «man of wavm it 
Was said : ‘‘ Had one seen him rewrauing from a viciory, 
he would by his silence nave suspecied tat ne Nad lust 
the day; and had he beheid him in 4 retreat, ne would 
have coliccted bim a conqueror, by the cneerfuiness of 
his spirit.” 

Tne wars of the Netherlands were the school for the 
military men of the nex: generation. Toe Vcres learned 
from their enemies taciics Waich made Eugiaod viciwrt- 
ous. Among those who iougat under ww Vores were 
the great leauers of the Civii War—Sir Jacud Aativy, 
Sir Thomas Gienham, Lord Grandison, Sic Ricoard 
Gienviile, Lords Guring and Byroa va ine K ug alde ; 
aad upon tne side of Pariiament Karis of: Essex, War- 
wick, Peterborough, Lora Fairfax, and Gourge Monk, 
Tous the Veres began the military migat uf modern 
Britain. Onampions of civil and reilgious liberty, weir 
iufluence in the cause of freedom was feit long aver 
their death. They were therefure resily epoco-makiag 





men, 

Mr. Markham has shown not only labor in alfting 
evidence, and study of original documvats, but one 
discrimination and historical acumen, His monugrapa 
is thus a valuable adidlilun to siasadaru military Divg- 
raphy. 





The Book of Job (According to the Version of 1885). By 
Daniel Carry, D.D., LL.D. (New Yorg: Patilips & Haat. 
$2.) The unfortunste patriarch whose cheCacred iile is 
portrayed in the poem which bears his name has peen 
“ generally overhauled,” as Horace Grecley remarked, by 
successive Commentators as the Sauds of tue sea lor mMUiti- 
tude. The utterly divergent conclusiuns at waico tney 
often arrive sirexgthens the growing opioioa among inteili- 
gent thinkers that the traditions! view of toils aad sume 
other porvions of the Old Testament must be greawy modi- 
fled to meet the reqairements of a ratioual aud progecssive 
theory of inspiratiun. Dr. Carry does not fear to open tne 
windows Of nis spiritdal Underetunding to air and saulight. 
His treatment of the qaestion raised ¢ sucerniug coe suaur- 
snip, time, purpose, meaning, Coutents, Of wis poem 18 
both candid and fearless, Hv staris out with the assamp- 
tion that the Book ot Job is a Hebrew puem, naviog cniefly 
& didactic purpose, and is intended to lldsirate sows of tae 
deepest and aarkest problems of tne divino aeaing with 
Mankind. Tne lessons conveyed and tne protuund tratas 
incalcated are to him of vastly greacver impurtance unaa tae 
settloment of the questiun Wheuner the narrative is iegend- 
ary, historical, or fivtitious, alunough, person liy, D:. carry 
holds, with Deii.z>ch and Davidson, tuat Job 1s 106 4 alssor- 
ical book. He aves not fiad ia it that uumistakaple testl- 
mupy of Carist woich appears in the Prupnycics ; aud yet 
tbe poum possesses a Caristologicai Cuaravter iu tue seuse 
that Christ 1s mavifested in tae Divine Fatnerhood as seen 
in his readiness to regard the prayer of the penitent and 
to biess with p.rdou all contrite souls. Lis Caristology 1s 
that of spirit, not of letter. Wich deep appreciation of the 
wisdom, tenderness, strength, and Doauty uf this Marvelous 
production, Dr. Curry Wold subordinate the oritival prub- 
jems of authorship and caaonicity tu woe lufiter m.ssion 
that breathes in the divine hamaulty of its teacoing. Aad 
while these qaestions are discassed in a caretuily prepared 
introduciiun, the sudject-Matter of tae vu.ume dea wild 
the eXpocition Of the WeXi as 1t stauds in toe R.vised Ver- 
sion. Tue autoor has not nesitated to avall almseul largely 
of the usefal iavors of Wordsworth, Ewald, Laylor Lows, 
Deutsch, Davidson, Couk, Barr, aud vtaers wou oave 





Queen 8 Forc-sin the Low Countries, Governor of the Brill ana of 
Portem- uta, and of Sir Horace Vere, General of the Huglish Forces 





in the Low Quuntries, Guvernor of the brid, Master wenerat of ; 
Ordnance, and Baron Vere of Tibury. By Clements R. Mark- 
ham. (Boston : Houghton, Miffiin & Co.) 





cffcrea Valasodle coutridativus to the Lliteracare of une sapd- 
ject. And yet there is ny trace of inst soreuity to aachor- 
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independent, and the chief object kept in view is both profit 
and instruction to the English reader who may be thought- 
ful and intelligent, although lacking in linguistic and exe- 
getical attainments. And sti'l no vital question raied by 
scholarrhip is overlooked. The arrangement of contents 
merits a world of approval. Whatever the author has to 
say is not relegated in large measure to foot-notes, appen 
dices, excursus 1, 2, 3, etc.; but it appears in the order of 
each page—a boon which is no trifle to the reader. We 
cordially commend this exposition to the Christian public, 
in the belief thet it will find a welcome commensurate with 
its undouoted excellence. 


Evangelistic Work, in Principle and Practice. By Arthur 
T. Pierson, DD. (New York: Baker & Taylor Co.) Dr. 
Pierson speaks of evangelistic work earnestly, practically, 
and suggestively. The first part of this attractive little 
book, though devoted to -‘ evangelistic work in theory,’’ is 
rather practical than theoretical. The evangelistic problem 
is impressively stated, and the helps and hindrances to its 
solution are earnestly discussed. To givein a few words 
the writer’s solution: The world must be evangelized 
wrough the; individual Christian. ‘ Let every hearer be- 
come a herald.’’ The best chapter of the first part is that 
entitled ‘Heights and Wings,” in which “‘God’s law, Use 
or Lose,”’ is suggestively unfolded. The second part—and 
the think the better—is composed of sketches of the great 
evangelists. They are: Whitefield, the Field Evangelist ; 
Howard, the Prison Evangelist ; Finney, the Revival Evan- 
gelist ; Chalmers, the Parish Evangelist ; Spurgeon, the 
Pastora] Evangelist ; Shaftesbury, the Pailantbropic Evan. 
gelist; Moody, the Evangelist of the People; Bliss, the 
Singing Evangelist ; McAll, the Evangelist of the French ; 
McAuley, the Evar gelist of the Outcast. These biograph- 
ical chapters are graphic, interesting, and inspiring. It is 
perhaps hardly fair to call in question the literary style of 
a book written so evidently with a practical purpose and 
earnest motive, but the reader cannot help noticing how 
constantly—and unconsciously—Dr. Pierson falls into the 
alliterative habit, as when he says: “ Selfishness and self- 
absorption swell cur worse self, and shrink and shrivel,’’ 
etc. Every chapter is introduced with a striking remark 
or illustration, which does not always introduce the thought 
of the chapter ; but, aside from that, this method soon be- 
comes mechanical. Each chapter is brought to a close in 
the same way. The chapters are brief, and the whole work 
therefore scrappy. It is not a book throuch which the 
thought moves like a river with a deep, steady, continuous 
flow, bearing you on to its destination with ever-increasing 
volume. But if the work is neither rrofound nor continu- 
ous, it is, as we said at the outset, earnest, practical, and 
suggestive. 

Historic Towns. Colchester. By the Rev. E. L. Cutts. 
(London and New York: Longmans, Green &, Co.) 
Although Colchester was never the see of a bishop, and 
therefore cou.d not rank as a city; although it failed to 
attain even the dignity of a country town, yet its ancient 
history, of which the beginning is lost inthe obscurity of 
Britain before the Roman conquest, then its Roman period 
of importance and prosperity, its growth and wealth 
under the Saxons and Normans, its memorable siege in the 
Civil War, make it one of the most interesting towns in 
England. ‘This most ancient of historic towns in England 
first appears In history as the royal seat of Cymbeline, 
(Cimobelin),'and under the name of Camaladurum. Later, 
under Emperor Claudius, it becomes a Roman colonial out- 
post—Colonia Castra, hence Colchester. A graphic picture 
of the medizval town, with its guilds and merchants, friars 
and canons, mounted knights and Jabor-bowed rustice, 
begging monks and Jew money-lenders, is evoked from 
inventories, tax lists, and like dry-as-dust materials of 
history. The old town lives again, and one thinks of the 
magic mirrors of the Lady of Shalott. The Reformation 
did no very creditable things for Colchester. The whole- 
sale destruction and spoliation of Cromwell, the King, and 
the Commissioners, bled Colchester into a state of collapse, 
The famous siege of Colchester during the Civil War was 
important, because it was the last strong effort made by 
the royalists to save Charles. When the Parliamentary 
forces entered Colchester, tae last strength of the King was 
broken. The,story of the siege, and of the brutal murder of 
the two Royalist commanders by the dishonorable forces 
of Parliament, are well and truly told. ‘For a century 
past the town bas greatly thriven—first as the center of a 
flourishing corn growing district ; and, although corn-grow- 
ing has now ceased to be very profitable, the prosperity of 
the town has been maintained by the number of soldiers 
quartered in it, and the families of officers who have taken 
up their residence there.”’ 





It is a foregone conclusion that anything which Dr. E. A. 
Freeman, the Regius Professor of History at Ox‘ord, 
chooses to say upon his own subject is worth saying ; but 
these Four Oxjurd Lectures, 1887 (New York. Macmilian & 
Co.), are not quite up to Dr. Freeman’s own standard. 
Leciures I. and Il. are suggesied by the jubilee year of her 
Majesty V.ctoria, and they discuss the changes upon the 
map of Eorope during the last half-century. Dr. Freeman 
thus incidentaliy strengthens Lord Tennyson’s weil known 
comparison in the ** Locksley Hall’ of twenty years ago of 
the significance of this s.zed period in Earope with a cycle of 
Cathay—Cathay being chosen from a rhyme’ssake. How- 
ever, seriously speaking, the change in political geography 
has been immense, and to indicate it would be to describe 
the boundaries then and now of almost every European 
State. Lectures IL. and LV. are a return to the charge on 
the old question, ** Are We Keits or Teucons ?” That is to 
say, is tne ancestry of the Euglish British or Saxon? It 
appears that Professors Sayce aud Huxley have been cast- 
i.g doubts upon Dr. Freeman’s old and well-known doctrine 


that “‘we are ourselyes and not some one else,”’ s@that - 
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the Regius Profeesor feels obliged, somewhat prematurely 
for his plans, to define his own position distinctly. That 
position is that the 2heodise or Dutch invaders “ extir- 
pated ’’ or “‘ exterminated ” the Brets or Kelts or Kymri as 
@ race, He does not suppose that no individual woman or 
child escaped, but as a people the Britons were abolished. 
Dr. Freeman points to the Teutonic conquest of Gaul, where 
the opposite resultoccurred. At all events, there the con- 
querors assumed the language, customs, laws, and religion 
ofthe conquered He would have us understand that in their 
first home in Jutland or Frisia, in their second in Britain, 
and in their third in America, the Angles or English are 
always purely Angles or English. We are almost per- 
suaded. 

The Jewish Home Prayer Bok (New York: Philip 
Cowen ) Ir O:tober, 1885, a paper on Home Worship was 
read by the Rev. Louis Stern at the Conference of Jewish 
Ministers in Baltimore. An earnest discussion followed, a 
committee was appointed, and this book is the result. The 
Rev. Dr. de Sola Mendes wrote the Meditations for the 
Sabbath, the Festivals, the Daily Prayers for Children, 
etc., and Dr. Gottheil added many ethical readings. 
Alexander Kohnt and Louis Stern were the other members 
of the committee. It is well when Israel is called again to 
prayer, and to the rebuilding of the home altar. There is 
much reverent meditation in this book, that the Christian 
could follow with profit. It is sad that no light gleams 
from the Blessed Lord upon the praying Israelite. In time 
of sorrow and;distress, at the grave of kindred and friend 
these petitions show, in their poverty of comfort, the wealth 
of him who believes in and follows Jesus Christ. An 
absent Messiah leaves the Jewish household in early dark- 
ness. An accepted Lord would revolutionize these 
prayers. Yet there is no yearning in them for the Messiah 
tocome. Either the long delay has paralyzed desire, or 
the unconscious uncertainty which eighteen centuries of 
Christian life has begotten has forced the petition from 
their lips. Itis at the family altar that Israel should cry 
unceasingly for the Messiah. 


Origin of the Discipl-s of Christ. By William H. Whitsitt, 
D.D.,LLD. (New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son.) This 
is an effort on the part of Dr. Whitsitt to trace the sect 
commonly called Campbellites to the Sandemanien sect of 
Scotland. He gives Mr. John Glas, a minister of the Estab- 
ished Church of Scotland, who studied the Scriptures in 
order to oppose the Cameronian dissenters, the credit of 
originating this body of believers, gathering the first church 
July 13, 1725. He carefully discusses the arcient order of 
things, and shows that very soon Robert Sandeman, son- 
in-law of Mr. Glas, began to outshine the founder of the 
body by means of his labors in the department of Christian 
doctrine, and gave his name to the sect. The work of 
Robert Haldane and his brother is examined in its relation 
to this growing body of believers. The story of the Camp- 
bells is told with much detail, and the author concludes that 
Mr. Campbell derived almost every one of his religious 
opinions from the literature of Sandemanianism, and adds: 
‘Tf he ever had an original idea, be took pains to avoid 
giving expression to it in such of his writings as have been 
submitted to the inspection of the public.’? The narrative 
isa forcible argument against multiplying sects among 
Christians ; it is, without intending to be, a pathetic appeal 
for unity. 


The Gospel According to St. Mark. By the Very Rev. G. A. 

C adwick, D D., Dean of Armagh. (New York: A. C. 
Armstrong & 8on.) This volume is a book of sermons and 
& commentary in one. Each chapter centers the thought 
upon a few leading events in the life of our Lord, and the 
verses are grouped in such manner that special treatment 
of a particular verse is merged into general comment on 
the meaniug of the clustered passages. The advantage of 
such a method lies in the sustained and continuous interest 
of the reader. Tfis publication is neither critical nor exe- 
getical, but expository. It aimsto unfold the spiritual and 
moral truths taught in the life and words of Jesus as 
reported by St. Mark. Many of these practical expositions 
may be read with profit at morning devotions. Others will 
prove helpfal to Sunday-school teachers and lay workers. 
The work is the product of ripe learning and earnest Chris- 
tian faith. In his treatment of certain topics, as, for 
example, the Temptation, Miracles, Dr. Chadwick is com- 
monplace and traditional, and sometimes unfortunate in 
his phraseology, as where he speaks of Christ as “‘ allowing 
His Sacred Personality cunningly to fall into the back- 
ground.” But there is so.much of sweetness, truth, and 
sound instruction in this book that critieism on minor 
points is silenced. The devotional nature will not lack for 
food in these pages, which are at the same time sufficiently 
helpful upon the seholarly side of Bible study. 


Ten O'Clock, by J. A. M Whistler (Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.), is the quintessential product of these latest 
davs. Mr. Whistler has been in labor with an oracle, is now 
delivered, and doing as well as could be expected ; therefore 
let us all be thankful. He objects to Mr. Ruskin, to the 
se sthetes, to popularization of art, to amateurs, to dilettan- 
tes. His gospel is that the art spirit is unconscious, that 
nature is seldom in harmony, that “there never was an 
artistic period,” “ there never was an art-loving nation.” 
How Mr. Whistler manages to forget his Pausanias and 
Cellini we are unable to imagine. There never was an age 
when a due proportion of amateurs was not born to every 
thousand births. The antiquity of the art collector is 
coeval with the evolution of the bump of acquisitiveness. 
N»>! Mr. Whistler, we need not your tone of pontifical 
infallibility, your epigrammatic phrasing of a Justice of the 
Supreme Court. Goto, and etch, for there you are alone 
sans pareil, 

The initial number of Appleton’s Town and Country 
Library (New York : D. Appleton & Co.) contains a trans- 
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lation of The Steel Hammer, @ very striking and dramatic 
story by Lceuis Ulbach. The volume is convenient in form 
and attractively printed. The story shows the excellent 
constructive skill which is rarely denied the modern French 
novelist, without which, in fact, the modern French novel- 
ist cannot obtain recognition. Ulbach has a story to tell 
which is both ingenious and interesting, and he tells it ia a 
way to keep alive the interest of his readers, although he is 
at no trouble to conceal the general movement of the plot. 
‘* The Steel Hammer”? is, however, a good deal more thana 
novel of plot ; it is also a novel of character I+ might, in- 
deed, be called a study in psychology, so delicate ard so 
penetrating is its insight into the effect of crime and of 
suspicion upon widely different characters. The translation 
by Mrs E. W. Latimer is faithful and spirited, done with 
such skill that the vivacity and charm of the French style 
seem to lose little in the transition. 


Hester Stuart’s story, A Modern Jacob (Boston: D. Lo- 
throp & Co.), is a pleasing study of character in Yankee- 
dom. The old farmer Balcome and his wife, their sons 
Joab aud Jacob, the village minister, the R>pers, ‘ Almiry 
Dow,” the old maid dressmaker and gossip (about whom 
Nathan Roper opined that “the first thing A’miry will do 
when she gets to heaven will be to take one of the angels 
round behind the throne and inquire about all the others ’’), 
Jacob’s wife, and the denizens of Slab Hollow are all types, 
too clearly defined to escape recognition. There are more 
than a few “smart ’’ things said in the dialogue, and a gen- 
eral flavor of Down East shrewdness pervades the whole. 


Father Fervent. By the Rev. John Bamford. (New 
York: Phillips & Hunt.) The successful man in material 
affairs often fails in Christian efforts for leck of that which 
has secured his success in business. This story illustrates 
that truth. It will call out many amens from the earnest 
Methodist, and secure the approval of other Christian 
workers. If the truth of the first chapter could be realized 
by all readers, the book would not have been written in 
vain. ‘* Multiplying power ”’ is the great need of all. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—Several of Mrs. Barr’s stories are in course of transla- 
tion into French. 

—The “ Atlantic Monthly ” announces a new serial story 
by Professor A. 8. Hardy, to be begun in the September 
number under the title of *: Passe Rose.’’ 

—Mr. Stevenson’s “‘ Dr. Jekyll and Mr, Hyde’? has been 
translated into French by Mrs. Will H. Low, the wife of 
the artist. 

—‘* L2oking Backward,” by Edward Bellamy, of which 
we have already spoken at length, has been published in 
Ticknor’s Paper Series of Choice Reading (50 cents) 

—The American Association for the Advancement of 
Science will hold its thirty seventh meeting at Cleveland, 
August 15-21. Mr. E. M. Avery, 407 Superior Street, is the 
local secretary. 

—Harper & Brothers have added *o their Franklin Square 
Library Mr. Black’s new story, ‘‘The Adventures of a 
House Boat.” It is said that Mr. Black has written a story 
every year for the last twenty five years. 

—The new edition of the works of the German novelist 
Spielhagen, which is now coming from the press of Henry Holt 
& Co., will be likely to revive interest in one of the strong- 
est and most suggestive novelists of the day. The same 
publishers have recently issued in their Leisure Hour Series 
Jessie Fothergill’s ‘* The Lasses of Leverhouse.”’ 

—Harper & Brothers have nearly ready Stepniak’s new 
work, entitled ‘‘The Russian Peasantry: Their Agrarian 
Condition, Social Life, and Religion.”” Some of the earlier 
chapters sppeared originally in the London “ Times *’ and 
the “‘ Fortnightly Review,’ but, with these taken out, there 
remains three-fourths of the work published now for the 
first time. 

—A feature of James Freeman Clarke’s !ife was his cor- 
respondence with Margaret Faller. ‘ From 1829 till 1833,”’ 
he wrote, ‘‘I saw or heard from her almost every day. 
There was a family connection, and we called each other 
cousin. She needed a friend. She accepted me for this 
friend, and to me it was like a gift from the gods, an infla- 
ence like no other.”’ 

—The ‘ Publishers’ Weekly ’? announces that a Gypsy- 
Lore Society has just been formed. The President is Mr. 
C. G. Leland, the Vice-President Mr. H. T. Crofton, and 
the members already include the Archduke Joseph of 
Hanyary, Sir Richard Burton, M Paul Baitallard, Dr. Alex- 
ander Paspati, and several more English and Continental 
students of Romany. The Society will publish a quarterly 
journal, copies of which will be strictly confined to mem- 
bers. 








—‘‘It is reported,’”’ says the London “ Standard,” “ that 
&@ wonderful collection of documents printed on papyrus 
has been discovered near the town of Arsinoé (Central 
Egypt), consisting of 100,000 documents and 20,000 plates 
or maps. These papers are printed in eleven different 
languages, and treat of a great number of questions, ex- 
tending over a period of 2 700 years. The maps have been 
printed by means of wooden blocks. This discovery tends 
to prove that the art of printing was invented many cent- 
uries before Gutenberg.” 

—A writer in the ‘‘ Critic,” who has had a conversation 
with Mr. Laurence Oliphant since he arrived in this city, 
and who reports him ss saying the heat here “‘ is worse than 
in Syria, it parches one like the sirocco,”” reports him fur- 
ther as baving declared: ‘“‘I had hoped to find a possible 
publisher for my book [‘‘Scientific Religion’’] here, but 1 be- 
gin to despair. It isn’t ‘ orthodox,’ you know, so one pub- 
lisher fears to touch it ; another prefers something lighter— 
for summer readivg perhaps ; another finds that only ‘sen- 
sations’ pay. We are fallen on bad times,I fear; but I 
have faith, you see,’’ 
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~ THE REPUBLICAN PLATFORM. 


UR Chicago correspondent gives some account of 

the prcceedings of the Republican Convention in 
another cclumn. In accordance with our expressed 
purpose to give our readers the platforms on which the 
three great partiese— Republican, Democratic. and Pro- 
hibition——stand, we give herewith the full text of the 
platform unanimously adopted by the Republican Cor- 


vention : 
THE PLATFORM. 


The Republicans of the United States, assembled by their 
delegates in National Convention, pause on the threshold 
of their proceedings to honor the memory of their first great 
leader, the immortal champion of liberty and the rights of 
the people—Abraham Lincoln—and to cover also with 
wreaths of imperishable remembrance and gratitude the 
heroic names of our later leaders who have more recently 
been called away from our ccuncils—Grant, Garfield, 
Arthur, Logan, Conkling. May their memories be faith- 
fully cherished. We a'so recall with cur greetings and with 
prayer for his recovery the name of one of our living heroes 
whose memory will be treasured in the history both of Re- 
publicans and of the Republic—the name of that noble 
soldier and favorite cbild of victory, Phitp H. Sheridan. 

In the spirit of those great leaders, and of our own devo- 
tion to human liberty, and with that hostility to all forms 
of despotism and oppression which is the {fundamental 
idea of the Republican party, we send fraternal congratu- 
lation to our fellow-Americans of Brazil upon their great 
act of emancipation, which completed the abolition of 
slavery throughout the two American Continents. We 
earnestly hope that we may goon congratulate our fellow- 
citizens of Irish birth upon the peaceful recovery of home 
rule for Ireland. 

AN HONEST BALLOT 

We ree ffirm our unswerving devotion to the National Con- 
stitution and to the indissoluble union of the States ; to the 
sutonomy recerved to the St ates under the Constitution; to 
the personal rights and liberties of citizens in all the States 
and Territories in the Union, and especially to the supreme 
and sovereign right of every lawful citizen, rich or poor, 
native or foreign born, white or black, to cast one free 
ballot in public elections, and to have that ballot duly 
counted. We hold the free and honest popular ballot and 
the just and equal representation of all the people to be the 
foundation of our republican government, and demand ef- 
fective legislation to secure the integrity and purity of elec- 
tions, which are the fountains of a)l public authority. We 
charge that the present Administration and the Democratic 
mejority in Congress owe their existence to the suppression 
of the ballot by a criminal nullification of the constitutions 
and laws of the United States. 


THE PROTECTIVE SYSTEM INDORSED. 


We are uncompromisingly in favor of the American sys- 
tem of protection; we protest against its destruction as 
p' oposed by the President and his party. They serve the 
interests of Europe ; we will support the interests of Ameri- 
ca. We accept the iseue, and confidently appeal to the 
people for their judgment. The protective system must be 
maintained. Its abandonment has always been followed 
by general disaster to all interests except those of the usurer 
and the sheriff. We denounce the Mills bill as destructive 
to the general business, the labor and the farming interests 
of the country, and we heartily indorse the consistent and 
patriotic action of the Republican representatives in Con- 
grees in opposing its passage. 

We condemn the proposition of the Democratic party to 
place wool on the free list, and we insist that the duties 
thereon shall be adjusted and maintained £0 as to furnish 
full and adequate protection to that industry. 


REPEAL INTERNAL REVENUE TAXES IF NECESSARY. 


The Republican party would effect all needed reduction 
of the National revenue by repealing the taxes upon tobac- 
co, which are an annoyance and burden to agriculture, 
and the tax upon the spirits used in the arts and for 
mechanical purposes ; and by euch revision of the tariff 
laws as will tend to check imports of such articles as are 
produced by our people, the production of which gives em- 
ployment to our labor, and release from import duties those 
articles of foreign production (except luxuries) the like of 
which cannot be produced at home. If there shall still 
remain a larger revenue than is requisite for the wants of 
the Government, we favor the entire repeal of the internal 
taxes rather than the surrender of apy part of our protec- 
tive system, at the joint behest of the Whisky Ring and the 
agents of foreign manufacturers. 

CHINESE AND CONTRACT LABOR, 


We declare our hostility to the introduction into this 
country of foreign contract labor, and of Chinese labor, 
alien to our civilization and our Constitution; and we 
demand the rigid enforcement of the existing laws against 
it, and favor such immediate legislation as will exclude 
such labor from our shores. 

ANTI-TRUST LEGISLATION, 


We declare our opposition to all combinations of capital 
organized in trusts or otherwise, to control arbitrarily the 
condition of trade among our citizens ; and we recommend 
to Congress and the State Legislatures in their respective 
jurisdictions such legislation as will prevent the execution 
of all schemes to oppress the people by undue charges 
on their supplies or by urjust rates for the transporta- 
tien of their products to market. We approve the legiela- 
tion by Congress to prevent alike unjust burdens and 
unfair burdens and unfair discriminations between the 
States. 
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THE PUBLIC DOMAIN 


We reaffirm the policy of appropriating the public lands 
of the United States to be homesteads for American citi- 
zens and settlers, not aliens, which the Republican party 
established in 1862, against the persistent opposition of the 
Democrats in Congress, and which has brought our great 
Western domain into such magnificent development. The 
restoration of unearned railroad land grants to the public 
domain for the use of actual settlers, which was begun 
under the administration of President Arthur, should be 
continued. We deny that the Democratic party has ever 
restored one acre to the people, but declare that by joint 
action of Republicans and Democrats about 28 000,000 of 
acres of unearned lands, originally granted for the con- 
struction of railroads, have been restored to the public do- 
main, in pursuance of the conditions inserted by the 
Republican party in the original grants. We charge the 
Democratie Administration with failure to execute the laws 
securing to settlers titles to their homesteads, and with 
using appropriation made for that purpose to harass 
innocent settlers with spies and persecutions under the 
false pretense of exposing frauds and vindicating the law. 


ADMISSION OF TERRITORIES 


The government by Congress of the Territories is based 
upon necessity only, to the end that they may become States 
in the Union; therefore, whenever the conditions of the 
population, material resources, public intelligence, and 
morality are such as to insure a stable local government 
therein, the people of the Territories-should be permitted, 
as a right inherent in them, the right to form for themselves 
constitutions and State governments, and be admitted into 
the Union. Pending the preparation for Statehood, all 
officers thereof should be selected from the bona fide resi- 
dents and citizens of the Territory wherein they are to 
serve. South Dakota should, of right, be immediately ad 
mitted as a State in the Union, under the Constitution 
framed and adopted by her people, and we heartily indorse 
the action of the Republican Senate in twice passing bills 
for her admission. The refusal of the Democratic House of 
Representatives, for partisan purposes, to favorably con- 
sider these bills, is a willful violation of the sacred Ameri- 
can principle of local self-government, and merits the 
condemnation of all just men. The pending bills in the 
Senate for acts to enable the people of Washington, North 
Dakota, and Montana Territories to form constitutions and 
establish State governments should be passed without un- 
necessary delay. The Republican party pledges itself to do 
all in its power to facilitate the admission of the Territories 
of New Mexico, Wyoming, Idaho, and Arizona to the en- 
joyment of self-government as States, such of them as are 
now qualified as soon as possible, and the others as soon 
as they may become se. 


POLYGAMY IN UTAH, 


The political power of the Mormon Church in the Terri- 
tories, as exercised in the past, is a menace to free institu- 
tions, a danger no longer to be suffered. Therefore we 
pledge the Republican party to appropriate legislation 
asserting the sovereignty of the Nation in all Territories 
where the same is questioned, and, in furtherance of that 
end, to place upon the statute books legislation stringent 
enough to divorce the political from the ecclesiastical 
power, and thus stamp out the attendant wickedners of 
polygamy. 

BI-METALLISM, 

The Republican party is in favor of the use of both gold 
and silver as money, and condemns the policy of the Dem- 
ocratic Administration in its efforts to demonetize silver, 


REDUCTION OF POSTAL RATES. 

We demand the reduction of letter postage to one cent 

per ounce. 
FREE EDUCATION. | 

In a Republic like ours, where the citizen is the sovereign 
and the official the servant, where no power is exercised 
except by the will of the people, it is important that the 
sovereign—the people—should possess intelligence. Tne 
free school is the promoter of that intelligence which is to 
preserve us a free Nation ; therefore, the State or Nation, 
or both combined, should support free institutions of learn- 
ing sufficient to afford to every child growing up in the 
land the opportunity of a good common school education. 


ARMY, NAVY, AND FORTIFICATIONS, 


We earnestly recommend that prompt action be taken by 
Congress in the enactment of such legislation as will best 
secure the rehabilitation of our American merchant marine, 
and we protest against the passage by Congress of a fiee 
ship bill, as calculated to work irjastice to labor by lessen- 
ing the wages of those engaged in preparing materials as 
well as those directly employed in our shipyards. We 
demand appropriations for the early rebuilding of our 
navy; for the construction of coast fortifications and 
modern ordnance and other approved modern means of 
defense for the protection of our defenseless harbors and 
cities ; for the payment of just pensions to our soldiers; 
for necessary works of National importance in the improve- 
ment of harbors and the channels of internal, coastwise, 
and foreign commerce ; for the encouragement of the ship- 
ping interests of the Atlantic, Gulf, and Pacific States, as 
well as for the payment of the maturing public debt. This 
policy will give employment to our labor, activity to our 
various industries, increase the security of our country, 
promote trade, open new and direct markets ror our prod. 
uce, and cheapen the cost of transportation. We affirm 
this to be far better for our country than the Democratic 
policy of loaning the Government’s money without interest 
to ** pet banks.” 

THE MONROE DOCTRINE. 
The conduct of foreign affairs by the present Administra- 
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cowardice. Having withdrawn from the Senate all pending 
treaties effected by Republican Administration for the 
removal of foreign burdens and restrictions upon our 
commerce, and for its extension into better markets, it has 
neither effected nor proposed any others in their stead. 
Professing adherence to the Monroe doctrine, it has seen 
with idle complacency the extension of foreign in fluence in 
Central America and of foreign trade everywhtre among 
our neighbors. It has refused to charter, sanction, and 
encourage any American organization for constructing the 
Nica. augua Canal, a work ot vitai importance to the mainte- 
nance of the Monroe dcctrine and of our National influence 
in Central and South America, and necessary for the devel- 
Opment of trade, without Pacific territory, with South 
America and with the islands and further coasts of the 
Pacific Ocean. , 

THE FISHERIES QUESTION. 


We arraign the present Democratic Administration for 
its weak and unpatriotic treatment of the fisheries ques- 
tion, and its pusillanimous surrender of the essential privi- 
leges to which our fishing vessels are entitled in Canadian 
ports under the treaty of 1818, the reciprocal maritime 
legislation of 1830, and the comity of nations, and which 
Canadian fishing vessels receive in the ports of the United 
States. We condemn the policy of the present Admunis- 
tration and the Democratic majority in Congress toward our 
fisheries as unfriendly and conspicuously unpatriotic, and 
as tending to destroy a valuable National industry and an 
indispensable resource of defense against a foreign enemy. 
The name of American applies alike to all citizens of the 
Republic, and imposes upon all alike the same obligation of 
obedience to the laws. At the same time, that cluzenship 
is and must be the panoply and safeguard of him who wears 
it, and protect him, whether high or low, rich or poor, in 
all his civil rights. It should and must afford him protec- 
tion at home, and follow and protect him abroad in what- 
ever Jand he may be on a lawfui errand. 


CIVIL SERVICE REFORM, 

The men who abandoned the Repupiican party in 1884 
and continue to adhere to the Demccratic party have 
deserted, not only the cause of honest government, of 
sound finance, of freedom or purity of the ballot, but espe- 
Clally have deserted the cause of reform in the civil service. 
We will not fail to keep our pledges because they have 
broken theirs or because their candidate has broken his, 
We theretore repeat our declaration of 1884, to wit: ‘“‘ The 
reform of the civil service auspicionsly begun under the 
Republican ,Administration should be completed by the 
turther extension of the reform system already established 
by law, to all the grades of the service to which it is appli- 
eable. The spirit and purpose of the reform should be 
observed in ali Executive appointments, and all laws at 
variance with the object of existing reform legislation 
shouid be repealed, to the end that the dangers to free 
institutions which lurk in the power of official patronage 
may be wisely and effectively avoided.”’ 


"PENSIONS, 
The gratitude of the Nation to the defenders of the Union 
cannot be measured by laws. The legislation of Congress 
should conform to the pledge made by a loyal people, and be 
80 enlarged and extended as to provide against the possibil- 
ity that any man who honorably wore the Federal uniform 
should become an inmate of an almshouse or dependent 
upon private charity. In the presence of an overflowing 
Treasury it would be a public scandal to do less for those 
whose valorous service preserved the Government. We 
denounce the hostile spirit of President C eveland in his 
numerous vetoes for measures icr pension relief, and the 
action of the Democratic House of Representatives in 
refusing even a consideration ot generai pension legisiation, 
In support of the principles herewith enunciated we 
invite toe co-operation of patriotic men of all parties, and 
especially of all workingmen, whose prosperity 1s seriously 
a by the free-trade policy of the present Adminis- 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE LORD'S SUPPER AND BaPIISM. 
Io the Editors of The Ohristian Union: 


I would like just to indicate one point to you, 
without taking your time to enlarge upon it. It 
relates to your coneideration of the Lord’s Supper, 
May 8. Here permit me to state that I should grieve 
over any change in this department of The Christian 
Uaion. It comes to me week by week with rich 
spiritual suggestion. In commenting upon the lesson 
referr:d to, you close with the golden statement that 
the sacredness of the Supper depends upon “‘ love in 
the heart of the believer.” But 1 cannot help feeling 
that the article as a whole makes an undesirable im- 
pression by not giving sufficient weight to the fact 
that the church is itself Ohrist's family, He taught that 
he came to establisn a new family relationship, with a 
new bond : ‘*‘ Whosoever shali do the will of my Father 
who is in heaven, he is my brother, and sister, and 
mother.” And in the Epistles the church is called his 
family. From this point of view, the argument from 
the passover, instead of weakening the obligation of 
church membership, and the proper cflictal observance 
of the Supper, increases it, The minister is official 
head in this family. What does sultable regard to the 
family demand? First of all, repentance, confession 
of Carist, and Baptism. The tendency in our time is to 
think tco lightly of the obligation of church member- 
ship, and it is unfortunate that this tendency should be 
prowoted, particularly at this point, the sacred rite of 








tion has been distinguished by its) inefficiency and its 





the family—the Lord’s Supper. A. T. C. 











June 28, 1888. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 








NEW STORY BY 


H. RIDER HAGGARD. 


MR. WARNER’S 
Studies in the Great West, 


CONTINUED. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE 


FOR JULY. 
Vol. LXXVIL, No 458. 


CONTEN’S OF JULY NUMBER. 


The United States Naval Academy. 

By J. D Jerrgou» Keer, Lieutenant U. 8. N, 
Four Full-psge ard other Illustrations by 
R F ZoeBauM ; 





Annie Kilburn. A Novel. 
By Wriusam Dean HoweEtts. Part IT.; 


A Midsummer Trip to the West Indies. 
By Larcapio HEARN. 12 Illustrations. artI; 


Studies of the Great West. 
By Cuarizs DupLEY WaRNER. Part V. 
Three Capitals: Springfield, Indianapolis, Co- 
lumbus ; 


Maiwa’s Revenge. A Story of Adventure, 

By H. River HaeeaRd With Illustrations, in- 
clnding the Frontispiece, by T. DE THULSTRUP 
PartI. To be concluded in the August num- 
ber. 


With Jockey to the Fair Old Ballad. 
Tilustrated by E. A. ABBEY and ALFRED 
PaRsons ; 


In Far Lochaber. A Novel ° 
By Wituiam Buiack. Part Vil; 


The Great American Desert. 
By Frank 8. *PeaRMAN. Illustrated. 


“Old Miss” and “Sweetheart.” A Story. 
By H. 8. Epwarps. Illustrated ; 


The Grand Tour—Three Thousand 
Years Ago. 
By W. M. Furpers Perri. llustrated from 
Photographs taken by the Author of Egyptian 
Bas-reliefs ; 


Street Trees of Washington. 
By Peter BENDERSON ; 


Poetry: 
MO JOSYLLABLES. By Wittiam C. RicHarps ; 
COMVERCE WITH THE SKIES. By Jamus 
HERBERT MORSE; 


Nature versus Art. 
By GEoRGE DU ¥AURIER. Full page Illustration ; 


Editor’s Easy Chair. 
By Gzones Wi11AM CURTIS 
The Old English Comedy at Wallack’s.—Exhibi- 
tion of the National Academy of Design.— 
“* Easy does it, Guvner.’’ 


Editor’s Study. 
By Wruu1am DEAN HOWELLS. 

The Justice of Matthew's Arnolds Recent 
Critici-ms —Difference without Distinctio . 
—Distinction possible in the Colontal Period — 
Not Possible in a Realized Democracy .—Per- 
haps not a Christian Virtue. 


Monthly Record of Current Events. 


Editor’s Drawer: 
Conducted by Coartes DuDLEY WARNER. 
Naturalization.—One Advantage of being ‘“* Edl- 
cated.”’—The Trials of Authors (Illustration 
by W. H Hypz).—Bacon’s Lost Opportunity. 


—Two Queer Servants —A Serlous Bumorist | 


(Herpert Hatt Winstow) —Ile Patntens 
(ilustration by A. B. Frost.—The Visit, 


(CHARLES BenRY WeBB).—A Poor Show —O. | 
the Missouri.—A Severe Punishment.— ‘ As(s) | 


in a tooking-glass” (Illusvration by FRED 
) RIOK Bar NARD). 
Literary Notes. 
By Laurance HuTrTon. 


~~ 
HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 
Per Year: 
Postage Free to all Subscribers in the United States, 
Canada, and Mexico. 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE.... .....4..2- ees $4 0 
HARPER'S WEEELY...........--00-se005 4 00 
HARPER’S BA&ZAR......-+00++ aadiweesies HEE 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE............ 200 
Remittances should be made by Post-ofice Money 
Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 
When no tine is specified, subscriptions will 5e- 
gin with the current number. 


GE” HARPER’S CATALOGUE, comprising 
the titles of nearly four thousand volumes, wil 
be sent by mail on receipt of Ten Cents for 
Postage. 


' Published by HABPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & C0.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


Martin Van Buren. 

Vol. 12 of American Statesmen. By Epwarp 
M.Sueparp 16mo, gilt top. $1 25. 

Mr. Shepard states with admirable clearness and 
force the many important political questions d's- 
cussed and decided in Van Buren'sti 1¢, describes 
the many dramatic incidents in which Van Buren 
took part, and has made this book one of the most 
interesting in the excellent series to which it 
belongs 


One Summer. 

Fo: ty-Sixth Thousand. 
By Buancue Wits Howarp. Illustrated by 
Horrin. 16m0, $1 25. 
This charming summer story, which retains its 
great popularity, is now brought out ina new and 
more attractive style, 


The King of Folly Island, 


Anp OTHER PropPie. By Saran ORNE JEWaTT, 

author of “ A White Heron,” *“* A Marsh Isl- 

and.” “A Country Doctor.” ‘“* Deephaven,” 

* Country By-Ways,”’‘ Old Friends and New,” 

“ The Mate of the Daylight,” etc. 16mo, $1.°5 

Miss Jewett’s New England stories are exquisite 
in their simplicity, tone, and literary charm. 


John Ward, Preacher. 


A Novel. By Marearet DELAND 
Edition. 12mo. $150 


In this powerful novel js presented a deeply ia- 
taresting study of the effects of religious belief 
uron loveand happiness. . . . It is a story of strong 
and absorbing interest finely conceived, and wri:- 
ten throughout with uncommon ability.—[New York 
Tribune. 


Fourth 


*,°* For sale by all Booksel'ers. Sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receip’ of price by the publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


11 East SeventgrentH St, New York. 


SUMMER HOMES and SUMMER MUSIC. 


Refined tem) ho ves ho vesin pleasant places are 
ill 'urnished out a few well-chosen music 


‘Two books of recent publication, 
CLASSICAL PIANIST, 
and PIANO CLASSICS, 


(each $1) co* tain oon a hundred piano pieces 
of exceptional beauty. 


SONG CLASSICS, 


($') contains fifty high-grade so with lish 
~ myn ngs Eng 





and fo 

GOOD OLD SONGS WE USED 
TO SING. 

($1.25) contains 115 songs that are world favorites 


VOCAL BANJOIST, 


($1) good assortment of songs with banjo accom 
paniment, 


CHOICE VOCAL DUETS, 
(1.25) a fine and large collection. 
Emerson’s Male Voice Gems 
and Emerson’s Part-Songs and 
Glees for Mixed Voices, 

(each $1) just the books for a social sing. 
College Songs and War Songs, 
(each 50 cents) and 

Jubilee and Plantation Songs 


(30 cents)are favorites everywhere. 
Any bo0k matled for retail priee. 


Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 


O. A. Drraos & 0o,, 967 Broadway, New Vors, 








gospel i, 


ymns 


SANKEY 0 
. MS GRANAHAN 
AND STEBBINS 


YOUR SUNDAY SCHOOL 
Better Try It. 
It Will Answer for the Prayer-Meeting Also. 
E 234 SONGS. MUSIC FOR EVEKY HYMN. 
Music Edition, Board Covers, $30 per 100 
Words Only, Board Covers. $10 per 100. 
BIGLOW & MAIN, 76E. Ninth St , New York 


81 RANDOLPH STREET, CHICAGO. 








A GIFT os bes aa ene 


Elu- 

cldasea a PD. 8vo), J...\ We Ange fn and the. 

Spe 1 will remit 20 cents (price of 

) oe a Connecticut New Church Association, 

8t., New Haven, Conn.” his work con- 

tains the key to the inner and heavenly mean of 

the Bible. v. E. Paxton Hood (of the Ev ical 

oer: els Tot 3 a truly wonderful how the 
df 

08, by th 





sch 

Min rit and trae sense] of of the Book 
becom: oa ? this principle interpreta- 
tion [Correspondence 





MEMORIAL WORK. 


Etained glass: windows, metal and marble table 





monumental work etc. 8 | desi ges submitte 
upon request. Correspondence solici 


J. & R. LAMB, 59 Carmine Street, N.Y. 


NEW EDITION. 


Jesus Christ in the 
Old Testament; 


Or, The Great Argument. By W. H. 
THomson, M.A., M.D., Professor of 
Materia Medica and Therapeutics, Med 
ical Department University of New York. 
Pp. 472. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2.00. 
The publishers desire to call the attention of all 
who are interested in Bible study to Prof. Thom- 
son’s work on Christ in the Old Testament as par- 
ticularly adapted for a want long felt in Bible 
teaching throughout the country. While the liter- 
ature for children in Sunday schoo!s is very exten- 
sive, there is comparatively little that is specially 
designed for the Bible class which aims to meet the 
requirements of those who are entering upon the 
ag? when they must learn to think for themselves. 
on religioussubjects. For a number of years Prof: 
Thomson conducted a ciass of over a thousand on 
Sunday afternoons at the Young Men’s Christian 


. | Association Hall in New York on the sbject wh'ch 


forms the theme of this work, and the publishers 
think that its series of consecutive lessons over 
such a wide field of Bible study will great'y assist 
pastors and teachers ia their work of Biblical in- 
structicn. 


I have read the work with pone end fit; 
and tben reread it with greater plea ure an more 
profit [do not ove — a 7 “0 could speak 
higher prais> than t congratulate you 
from my heart for gi oJ ue such a book—by far the 
best work on the propkectes with which I am 
acquxinted. It has done m: g It will be of 
real service to the Church.—[Rev D. F. ew 
D.D., Editor of the Southern Churchman, Richmond 


A very remarka le book. It has, above al’, 
simple force which goes right to the heart of ine 
mstter, and shows that the autbor‘' sees direc’ 
and not wih others’ eyes” His keowledze is 
large, and h's mind is singulerly impartial. 
Nothing can xceed the brightness and comprehen. 
sive clearness of theintroduction. ... We strongly 
advise our readers to secue the wo k as 8 com 
ee o sound thonent aro genuine Biblical 

arning, bearing immediate’y on the nat re of the 
Messish as reveaied thr ughout the Old Testament 
Scriptur s.—[Rev. ARCH*R GuRNRv, in the Church 
of England Pulpit and Ecelesiastioal Review. 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK. 


G2 The above work ita for sa’e by a'l booksellers, or 
will be sent by HARPER & BROTHERS, postage pre- 
paid, to any part of the United States or Canada, 
on receipt of the price. 





$75 22 2° to $250 oq A MONTH can b: made 
‘== working for us. Agents p 
ferred who can furnish a horseand give their whole 
time to the business. Spare moments may be profit 
ably employed also A few vacancies in towns and 
oe les, B, *, Johnson & Co., 1.009 Main St., Richmond, 








SUMMER RESORTS. 


MOUNTAIN VIEW HOUSE, 


Suffern, Rockland Co., N. Y., one mile 
from depot ; free transportation. Six single } + 
rooms, thirty double rooms. Adults, $10 to 
$12; children under ten, $7. $2.50 per 
day. Boating, fishing, splendid drives, etc. 
Best of references. Address for further 
particulars, 


DAVID FOX, Proprietor, 
Suffern, Rockland Co., N. Y. 


The Vaughn Teachers’ Rest, 
AT TOMPKINS COVE, 


Near West Point, N. Y. 


Will open June 2, 1888 


Application may be made at the Board Directory 
of the Young Women’s Christian Association 
7 East 15th Street. 


DARROW HOUSE, 


RIOHFIELD SPRINGS, N. Y. 
OPEN FOR THE SEASON JUNE 1, 1888. 
Steam Heat, Electric Lights, desirable rooms, and 
well appointed table. 
For terms address 
W. E. DARROW, 
Owner and Proprietor. 


BUCHANAN COTTAGE, 
Richfield Springs, N. Y. 


Open for Summ+r Boarding Jane 1, 1888 
Rooms large, high, and well ventliated, with ail 
modern improvements. 
For terms address 
MRS. W. G. BUCHANAN, 
Richfield Springs, N. Y. 


THE KENSINGTON, 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 
The garden spot of sare ose and famous family 
10 - 
Will Open Saturday, June 23, 1888. 


For particulars address PAUL C. ease, 
owner and vro rieto tor, 420 Gates Avenue, 
lyn, until June 1; after that date at the hotel. 























ASH GROVE FARM. 


50 Cts. 


WANTS. 50 Cts. 








Cards of not more than one-half 
inch will be inserted in this 
column, for subscrib- 
ers only, for 
Sifty cents. 


Berkshire Hills.—For sale, at Great Barrington, 


Mass. property known as “ Chestnutwood ;” 
about eigh' acres ; lawns, walks. fine old trees; 
large, well-built mansion, fully furnished, 
frescoed throughout, every modern conven: 
fence; abundance of pure water; large, we'l 
arranged stable, box stalls; location very 
healthy and desirable ; ten minutes’ walk from 
station ; is one of tne most charming homes 
in Southern Berkshire. Will be sold low. 
Address ‘‘C,” Box 54 Great Barrington, Mass., 
or W. A. Harding, Room 188, 280 Broadway, 
> - 


A Freehold Property—In St. Francis, Anoka 
Co., Minn Store 22344. house 20x40, stoned 
cellar. cistern well, barn 86x36. cow-shed for 
twelve cows, ice house, woodshed, corn-crib, 
work:hop, warehouse ; five village lots—two 
in small fruits and grapes; forty acres of mea- 
dow one mile from store. Address ©, C: 
Streetly, St. Francis, Anoka Co., Minn. 


For Sale or To Let.—J. H. Fuller has taken an 
Office at 30 Lafayette Place, Christian Union 
Buildiog, for the sale and renting of Orange 
County property, farms, gentlemen’s coutry 
residences, summer homes, etc. He has a 
number of farms for sale, and if you will in- 
form him what is wanted he will procure it. 


A Young Lady wishes work for five or six weeks 
iu the summer vacation. She has experience 
in clerical work ; would assist in a home atthe 
seaside or mountai’s. or in traveling. Address 
A. 8., Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 


A Yoong Lady, with best references, wishes a 
position as teacher of English, Latin, German, 
and Mosic in a Christian family of New York 
or of New Evgiand. Address A. B. C., P. O. 
Box 84, Danbury, Conn. 


Information Wanted.— Correspondence solicited 
in regard to the genealogy of families who are 
Pomeroy in name or by descent. Address 
Wm. W. Rodman, New Haven, Ct. 





‘ANTED—Hay fever sufferers to know t*at a 
permanent cure will be guaranteed in from 

one to three weeks’ local treatment, at Tamworth, 

N. H.. during August and September. Rag ip 
uiries to Wm. B. Hidden, Mi D., Specialist, 208 
onument 8t.. Baltimore, Md... 
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| FRENCH, GERMAN, 
SPANISH, ITALIAN, 


You can, by ten weeks’ study, master either of these 
languages ee! for — day and business con- 
| yersation, oR r. RIcH. ROSENTHAL’S celebrated 
MEISTERSCHAFT SYSTEM. Terms $5.00 for books = 
each language, with privilege of answers to all oe. 
tions, and correction of exercises. — copy, Part t 
+» % cents. Liberal terms to teachers 


i MEISTERSCEAFT PUBLISHING CO0., BOSTON, MASS. ¢ 


> 2-0 40+ > + +o oe sabe Spebss > +> + oes 4 





HOOFLAND’S GERMAN BITTERS. 


Th‘s old and ever-p»pular remedy is not a 
tum Bitters,hut an elixir of root and herb jatce s 
whose ¢flicacy has proven ‘t the most potentof, 
all medicines ‘or ~nrifying the blood and toning 
the nervoussy: tem, assisting digestion, regalat- 
iog the action u. the liver and bowels and pre- 
venting kidney wu: orders. We therefore sia- 
cerely commend them to any one troubled with- 
enfeebled digestion, nervous depvession . irregu 
Jar bowels, liver or kidney disorders, as _an all 
snfficient remedy to restore them to “erfect 
heairh. as thousands of our best. citizans have 
testified. $! 00 per bottle or six f or $5.00. 
JOHNVSOV, HO LOWAY & vv 





PLEASURE AND PROFIT. 


The ' atest and most Fas- 
cinatin Recreation. A 
copy of 


Y “BOW TO MAK8 PHOTOGRAPHS,” 


With DescriptiveCatalogue, 
sent without charge to 
any one interested in 
Amateur Photography. 


SCOVILL MFG. CO. 


W. Irvine Apams, Agent. 
ESTABLISHED 1 
Manufacturers of and 
er 








Photographic Materials 
. 423 Broome St, New York. 
S — OvTFITs supplied 
$10.00 0 upward’ in 
ee with which ay 
UREs of the highest 
excellence can be 
made. 





BOOK AGENTS WANTED r 


MY sr STORY OF | THE WAR 


b ivermore 
YY narrati ry: “FE ? je 
Porte and Hospital Nerece Te peters 

'y or “Heavenly” side af the % Wer ‘ts "Ligne and 













Location go-d, with vie~ of the Catski!l Monnt- 


'ains; best of table capeiies twenty minutes’ 


drive from Coxsackie 8 fouc hours from 
New York For reference age arose 3 
Uriton, Greene County, N. Y. 


Joseph Earl, 


lows “as @ woman is t, Pure, 
er cand tears, ning int t at a 
nig to, ee areas en tn. and 


Bei ct 







ta See 


Conm, 
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‘FINANCIAL. 


The money markets at home and 
abroad are not materially changed. The 
gain of the banke here, from week to 
week, during the month of June is such 
as to preclude any probability of any ap- 
proach to activity until late in the year. 
if at sll during 1888 The Government 
has purchased its own bonds to the extent 
of several million dollars during the past 
ten days, which has the effect to prevent 
any accumulation of funds in the Treas- 
ury, while the payments to be made in 
July will set frce large sums of money, 
both on interest account and on account 
of the pensions to be distributed under 
the various peneion acts, so that the 
plethora of money will probably be more 
pronounced in July avd Avgust than it 
has been in Mayand June The ratee— 
both in the London and New York 
markets—are down to one per cent., jeav 
ing no ciff:rence on which to base gold 
shipments, though, if anything, fuods are 
more profitably employed in the States 
then in Europe at the present. Tae 
incidental shipments of gold are on 
special account, the aates of exchange 
being such as to forbid profit by exports 
in the regular way. It looks now as if 
the slight movement of gold which bas 
taken place thus far during the season 
would end it; at best but a few miliions 
more can go, and probably not any 
more. The merchandisee xports have been 
very fair during the past week, and tae 
aggregate for the year—from this port— 
falls but little short of the amount dur- 
ing the same period of 1887. May prob- 
ably shows a balance against us of some 
few millions, but we may son look for a 
change in this particular. The Govern- 
ment Bareau of Statistics has given its 
estimate of crop prospects, indicating a 
growing probability of a fair average in 
the wheat yield, notwithstanding the short 
crop of winter wheat ; while the promifse 
for corn—considering the increased acre. 
age and the continued hot weather in the 
West—is very fisttering; it is now be- 
lieved that we shall have the largest corn 
crop ever raised in this country. Corn is 
the crop of all others for railway trans- 
portation, and with a great crop of corn 
comes also a great year for cattle raising 
Indeed the corn crop frequently turns the 
scale in business from dullness and slug 
gishness to activity and prosperity. If, 
as is now predicted confidently, there 
should be added to a phenomenal corn 
crop 8 great cotton crop, we might feel 
that 1889 will be a propitious for the 
railways as 1888 is proving to be advarse, 
yet, after all, the railways, ata rule, are 


doing well now ; only in sections of the and a 


country where the old companics 
have built competing lines and in 
the Northwest and Southwest are 
we troubled with complaint of re 
duced earnings. Of course, if the State 
Legislatures are going to enact oppressive 
laws, and attempt to arbitrarily control 
the business of railways by Granger atat- 
utes, without reason and without avy 
knowledge of the requirements and 
conditions of railways, why, then, the 
best of natural prosperity may not be abie 
to overcome this species of oppression 
which, though short lived. is bitter and 
drastic. It may be useless to remind 
State Commissioners that all such des- 
potism reacts, in these days. against the 
oppretsor, and in whatever State in justice 
is, it wil] be found that from that State 
capital will be withdrawn, and no new 
enterprises will be undertaken. States as 
well as individuals can, metaphorically 
sreaking, “bite their own noses off,” 
The trouble, for ten years and over, w'th 
the South was that it repelled capital by 
its narrow and suppressing policy, but 
since it has shown itself reasonable and 
inviting, cap!tel has found its way South, 
until there is a practical revclution going 
on in manufactures, railways, mining 
interests, and even in agricultural devel- 
opments. The feeling at the Stock Ex 
change is better this week than for some 
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time past, and there seems to be growing 
disposition to banish the pessimistic views 
that have ruled during the past six weeks 
and entertain brighter prosp:c's. Prices 
are so low that there is no room for lower 
depths, while spsculators and investors 
alike are understanding the situation 
beter. The political convention in Chi- 
cago has not, at this writing, accomplished 
anything, and may not for some days. 
Tae bank statement is as follows : 


Loans, increase .............+++ $2.8(3,100 
Specie, decrease ............045 $394 400 
Legal tenders, decrease 25,400 
Deposits, increase ............. 1,898,000 
Reserve, decrease............... 894,300 


Leaving surplus reserve of city banks st 
$27 560,400 Wat. STREET 


paying a good percentage and rapidly enhancing in 
value, a specialty. 


FIVE YEAR REAL ESTATE FIRST 
MORTGAGE BONDS, 
in sums of $1,000 and upward, bearing 8 PER 
CENT. interest, payable semi annually. 

We guarantee both interest and principal. 
CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT 
ABSOLUTELY SAFE, 
and secured by Real Estate bearing 8 per cent. 

interest per annum, in sums of $100 and upward. 
Send for prospectus and pocket edition of Kansas 
City. Address 


J, H. BAUERLEIN & C0., 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 








GRAND EXCURSIONS TO CALIFORNIA. 
The Burlington Koute is the official route for 
the teacbers bound for the Nationa! Educational 
Meeting at San Francisco. Join the splendid 
official excursion parties from New York, Penn- 
syivaula, trookiyn, New England, Ohio. Michi- 
gan, and Inojana, leaving Chicago Ju'y 8d. 5th, 
8th Mh, and 1Cth. Magnificent trains, free chair 
cars, Pullman and t urist seepers, etc. The 
—_ entitied to one fare for this occasion. Fur 

uriher informatio. write E J. Swords, 317 
kroadway. New York Ciry; d. D. Boteiy, 28 
Washington St . Boston, Mass , or address 

Evetis G. P. & T. A.,.C,B.&Q.R R, ‘chi 
cagoy, Illinois. 
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THE CUARANTEE 


LOAN & TRUST C0., 


OF KANSAS OITY, MO., 


Would like to give you valuable information 
regarding opportunities for investments of ONE 
HUNDRED DOLLARS or more in guaranteed 
FARM MORTGAGES pasing Seven Per 
Cent. net, in KAY8AS NATIONAL BANE | 
STOCKS paying * WENTY per Cent. or more, 
and easily convertible into cash, or in any other 
line of solid securities you may prefer. Please write 
to JOHN HALL, President, 601 Baird Building, 
Eansas City, Mo. (Send for references. Mention 
this paper.) 


BUSHNELL & BUSHNELL 








—- — 

















; ABSOLUTE SAFETY. 








ANSAS INVESTMENT U0 
OF TOPEKA, KANSAS, 


Paid-UpCapital and Surplus, $569,000. 


DEBENTURE BONDS 
FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS. 
Absolute Safety. Good Rates 
For references snd further particulars address 
H. E. BALL, Pres’t, 
GEO. C. MORRELL, nt a Ae 
Topeka. Kan. 
Ot PEVONSHIRE S8T., BOSTON, MASS. 
N. Y. Agency. HAYES & CO., 
Ne. 1 Broadway. 





one. a. phd Prest. Capital patd UD. $130,000 
MAYNARD, Bec. Capital authorized, 400,000 


“THE LEWIS INVESTMENT CO., 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 

Negotiates First Mortgage Loans on inepected 
farms in Iowa -_— bs ag | Nebraska, avd on first- 
class city real es in Des Moines, Omaha, and 
Sioux Cltv. Fitteon 9 yea s’ experience without loss 
to any inves or. We are loan for several of the 
lesding insurance companies, savings banks, and 
colleges of the Kast, and many p-ivate institutions. 
References: Hon. Charlies Dewey, Pres’t of Nat’l 
Life Ins. Co., Montpelier, Vt.; E. L, Temple, “reas. 
Marble Savings Bank  Rutlan f L. 
Morrison, Treas. Peterborough, nN. Rev. Robt. A. 
Aum: Abmednegy, India; Prof. Hs Ber 
New Haven, Conn. ; A. J. Newton, Brookiyn, N. Y,, 
and many others 





REAL ESTATE & PRIVATE BANKERS, 


365 Robert Street, Cor. 5th, 
ST, PAUL, MINN. 


Investments made. Money los:ed. Interest cou 
ponscollected. We bave a very large list of prop- 
erty in 8t. Paul and its environs, Reference : Firs 
National Bank, 8t. Paul Trust Oo., National Germar 
American Bank, 8t, Paul, Minn. Oorrespondenc: 
solicited. 





SAFEST OF ALL 


INVESTMENTS. 


a 5 Bonds’ 7 to 8 r 

mi- ferthe THRenTs we 

sem ‘3 Co., “i con y 8200 

of Princi 

terest Cou made remitted te 

lender without 8. "BEST “LOCATION a 

. Fifteen years’ 

Capital Wide connections, or to the “Gow. 
ist.” Send for Circular, and ref- 

er ces before you invest elsew \° 

WwW. B. CLARK INVESTMENT CO., 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








Those answering an Advertisement wil 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 
Advertisement in The Christian Unton.¢ 


SAFE AFE INVESTMENTS 


Sete, $355, ole 


fb pee —_ interest guaranteed by Cam. 
lus real $1,106, bot seventeen years of 
east we have loaned $1 1 3494 ,600, paying from 


interest. $7,056,800 of 
eS interest and principal 
‘© have been returned 
oO» Investors with- 


out delay or the loss of a dollar. Estate 
First Mortga e and Debenture Bonds and 
poyings Gort ficates always on hand for sale— 


—- amounts of $5 and up- 
ward in ae the ty ee partment, $300 s and up- 

Full information regarding our various securi- 
tien 


J. B.WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE CO. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS} or 
Mew York Mang’r, HENRY DICKINSON, 319 Greadway 


Real Estate Loans 


*'MADE BY 


A. J. CONDIT & C0., 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Personal examination and con- 
servative valuations made before 
Placing. 
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THE ComMMERCIAL EXCHANGE. AN 
ORGANIZATION OF THE LEADING BUSI- 
NESS AND PROFESSIONAL MEN OF Des 











ENCE FROM PARTIES SEEKING NEW LOCATION OR WISHING TO ENGAGE IN MANUFACT 
URING ENTERPRISES IT WILL FURNISH FULL INFORMATION REGARDING A CITY 
WITH A POPULATION OF 45,000 PEOPLE SIXTEEN LINES OF RAILROADS, COAL AT 
50 CENTS PER TON AND MANY OTHER ADVANTAGES WHICH ARE DESTINED TO MAKE IT 


&ErOT . 

CRORE; F t t d 
a. 2e:4||Hactories Wanted ! 
a] war 
mir wolao 
S hoods 
Nn? 
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INSURE YOUR LIFE AS YOU INSURE YOUR PROPERTY, 


Each oo gs wpb itself, but with the anaes to renew the insurance as lon 
risk during each 


Provident Savings Life Assurance Society of New York, 


HOME OFFIE, Equitable Building, 120 Broadway, New York City 


The safest, most economical. and fairest system of 
4mong all life insurance companies the Provident Savings shows the ane ratios of assets 
to Habilities and the smallest ratios of payments for death claims and expenses to amount insured. 


SHEPPARD HOMANS, President. 
CHARLES E. WILLARD, Manager of Agencies. 
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Kansas City Investments, =< INVEsT! 
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TOPEKA. KANSAS 


JOHN GUTHRIE, Pres J. N. StTRICKLER, Cashier 
. H, Pounps, Vice Prest. A. T Dantezs, Seo’y. 


negotiates First Mortg: Loans on real estate. All 
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WINFIELD LAND AND MORTGAGE. co., 
x 136. Philadelphia, Penn. 
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G/ 18F MORTGAGE LOIS B7 
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THEMIDDLESEX BANKING CO 
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end M Notes_Guarantecd 

agents © ational Bank of =, Republic 
x . Under same supervision as Savings 
Benks. Grara Life ins, ssn a trust (0., 
Ph ——. Br adway N:tional Bank, Boston. 
Chart ‘8 The «mount of outstanding obliga. 
tion Limited by Statute. 


6° GUARANTEED 7° 


We invite oyored wishing investments ab- 
solutely safe to examine the securities of the 


American Investment Company. 
Assets October 1, 1887, $1,883,909 
All loans and debentures fally guarante ed. 
Full iaformation given by 
A. L. ORMSBY, H. E, SIMMONS, Vice- Pres’ts. 
150 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


A Sou @y PER CENT 


per annum first mort gages on productiv 
Real Estate. Loans approved by Tacoma 
National Bank. BEST OF REFERENCES 
EAST AND WEST. Correspondence Solicited. Address 
C. MASON, Tacoma, Wash. Ter- 


EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society, 

















JANUARY 1, 1888. 

Assets, - - $84,378,904 
Liabilities,4 per cent. 66,274,650 
Surplus, - - $18,104,254 





The Society exceeds every other leading 
life assurance company in the following par- 
ticulars : 


Largest Percentage of Assets to Lia- 
bilities—viz. 127) per cent 


Largest Increase in Assets during 
1887—viz., $8,868,432. 


Largest Income—viz., $23,240,849. 


Largest Premium Receipts— 
viz., $19,115,775. 


Excess of Income over Disburse- 
ments during the year— 
$9,101,695. 





ALL POLICIES ISSUED BY THE ABSOLUTE 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY BECOME 

LY a WHEN THEY 

YEARS OLD 


THE FREE TONTINE POLICY 


HAS ALL THE ADVANTAGES AND GUARANTEES 
WHICH CAN BE SAFELY UNITED, AND IS WITH.- 
OUT RESTRICTION ON TRAVEL, RESIDENCE, 

OCCUPATION OF THE POLICY-HOLDER 
AFTER THE FIRST YEAR. IT IS 


INDISPUTABLE 


AFTER THE SECOND YE. AND PAYABLE IM. 
MEDIATELY UPON REC OF SATISFACTORY 
PROOFS OF DEATH. 





H. B. HYDE, Present. 
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AN ATTEMPT AT COMPROMISE. 


Mrs Ellen Cott Hlliott: 

Dear Mapam —I have just finished 
your delfghtful paper cn the fence ques 
tion andI want you to now that I am fn 
entire sympatby with the views that you 
express. What would this covn'ry be 
without fences ani the delightful assoria- 
ticns conn: cted with them as presen'ed by 
you! It {s the dooryard fences that I war 
with to ‘he death and to the bitferend. I 
feel sure that wh: n you draw the picture 
of the dooryard fence at it now exlets 
you will be on my side, and I trust you 
will be {n at the death. We'll compro 
mise on the question of the playhouse full 
of broken dishes, rag dolls, dirt pies, and 
replace them Jn some way or fu'n'sh sub- 
stitutes, tbat our viliages may have more 
of the lawn-like appearance as we walk or 
drive through them. 

Now, from the fin:ncfal standpoint you 
can easily build in your ‘mag nati n sucb 
splendid p!ayhous2s for the children. and 
many substitutes, that will be covered by 
the cost of the fences and the repairs an’ 
pa‘n'ing ten times over. I pray you en 
Mst cn our side and give us other papers 
on this subject. 

The doory ard fences must go, and [am 
sure that the next g-nerath n will rise up 
and call us blested for our efforts in this 
direction. Yours very truly, 

Tue Desx. 





To ** The Desk :” 

DeaRk §1r,—Many thanks for your 
cordial letter. As to ‘‘compromising,”’ it 
was your own most unsompr mising 
crusade that fired me to take up the cud- 
gels in oppositicn, But, speaking dis- 
pasaicnatety, I suppose a fence has two 
sides as well as other things. After com 
mitting myself so rnnttakably in my 





‘Habit is the deepest law of human nature.—Carlyle. - 








** Dofense,” you will hardly expect me to 
o¥n up at once that I abom/{nate the door- 
yard fence—though you so persuasively 
invite me to do so—and I think I shal) 
bave said all that mv sense of consistency 
(and indeed my ccnecience, too) allows 
when [ admit that while to my mind the 
abolition of fences would tend to annihi- 
late—especially in children—a certain de- 
eirable sense of homs privacy and owner- 
ship, it would, considered s:ithetically, 
vastly improve the village yards aud 
s'reets, The question is, doubtless, which 
considerations shall bave the more weight 
with us, those which appeal to our sense 
of beauty or those which relate to subtler 
but no less real and important feelings. 

Perhaps the dooryard fence must go, 
as yousay. Iam not at all sureof it, bu’ 
I am willing to wait and see. Sooner or 
later the instincts of the people bring them 
out right in such matters ; so if it should 
go irrecoverably I shall conclude that my 
feeling must have been @ bit of old-fogy- 
{sm. Very truly yours, 


Etuten Corr Evnrort. 








A WORD TO GRUMBLING CONTRIB: 
UTORS. 


Mr. Julian Hsvihorne extends this 
liberal invitation through the medium of 
‘* Belford’s Magezine ;” 


‘I will engage to entertain at dinner, at 
around table five feet in diameter, all the 
American novelists who make more than a 
thousand dollars a year out of the royalty 
on any one of their novels, and to give them 
all they want to eat and drink, and three of 
the best cigars apiece afterwards, and a 
hack to take them home in ; and I will sgree 
to forfeit a thousand dollars to the Home 
for Imbeciles if twenty five dollars does not 
liquidate the bill and leave enough over to 
buy acloth copy of each of the works in 
question, with the author’s autograph on th 
fly-laaf. One hack would be sufficient, and 
would allow of their putting up their feet on 
the seat in front of them.”’ 





FOURTH WEEK IN JUNE. : 


Here comes hot weather. Up goes the 
mercury. Most people suffer that forlorn | 
feeling of good for-nothing lassitude and 
languor which makes them feel as if they 
were lazy. It is not laziness, though. It is 
the weariness tha‘ comes of the heat, and of 
the cloggivg of the blood during the winter 
months. But you might as well get rid of it, 
and be strong, so as to enjoy the summer. 
Then there are other ailments which this hot 
weather brings: congestion of the liver; 
bilions headaches; indigestion; cholera- 
morbus and other bowel-disorders are in 
season. A variety of skin disorders also 
cause trouble about this time. showing that 
the blood needs purifying. R-d rash, pim- 
ples, and other surface indications tell of 
the disturbed condition of things beneath 
the skin. 

To keep the whole body in perfect order at 
this season, there is nothing so efficient or so 
pleasant as Tarrant’s Seltzer Aperient. By 
long and successful use it has become the 
great household medicine. Itis the king of 
the family medicine-chest. It is the com 
panion of the most jadicious people when 
they travel. On land or at sea; in the 
steamboat or on the Pullman car ; at home 
or in the summer-resort hotel, Tarrant’s 
Seltzer Aperient is always ready for instant 
use ; always acceptable ; always efficacious. 
Buy of the druggist, and never be without it. 











An Overheard Conversa‘ion. 


** A charming location for a summer resort.” 
“Where?” “ Why, Fort Griswold-on-the-Sound, 
opposite New London; it’s a first-class hotel 
without mosquitoes and at moderate prices,” 
“ What else?’ “ Beautiful drives, ample atable 
room rocky coast. and cozy beaches for bathing 
Ten of the coziest cottages imaginable. No 
glare. as at all sandy coasts. Low temperature; 
absolutely no moequitoes. Children’s plav- 
grounds, fine boating ard fishing.” ‘*‘ How 
about the table?” ** Never saw better in my life; 
every delicacy and no extortionate charges.” 
—({Evening Telegraph. 
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WANTED-- MANAGER | 


By well known Publishers. Will control lar ge stook 
py ~" $0 oa Le pe ee — Cash 
and references requira: 
ary $1,200 to $2; 00. add —a 











ress 
LOOMI3, No, 2 Cooper Union, - 


L. C. HOPKINS, 
President ; 


INO. J. DONALDSON, 
Vice-Pres’t and Treas. 





Dr. Jaeger’s Sanitary 
Woolen System Co. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL WAREROOMS, 


827-829 Broadway, New York, 


199 Broadway, Yew York 
(Weste -n Tnion Ruilding, and 


Branch { 
Houses : 866 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 





We ask especial attention to our Sana- 
tory Woolen Sheets and Sum- 
mer Blankets! These delicate, white 
cashmere, and light, soft, woolen Sheets, 
and our light, camel’s hair, warmth preserv- 
ing Summer Blankets. are two es- 
pecially important features of the Jaeger 
System. 


At the seashore, on shipboard, in the 
mountains (in Summer), in a word, every 
where where cotton and linen sheets absorb 
and hold moisture to the great discomfort 
and peril of the slumberer, these Camel- 
hair Summer Blankets, also these Cashmere 
and Woolen Sheets, are never cold, clammy, 
or chilling, but are always grateful to the 
touch, and eminently preventive of the 
colds, chills, rheumatic and pulmonary 
affections ; o seemingly inseparable from 
the use of #otton or linen bedding in moist- 
ure laden atmospheres, 


We solicit personal examination of these 
peculiarly meritorious articles, without 
which it is impossible to obtain an adequate 
idea of their extraordinary excellence. They 
are partially described and illustrated ir our 
Catalogue, which will be sent free by mail 
on application. Samples of material also 
sent by mail. 


Orders for goods, by mail or ex- 
press, and letters of inquiry, 
should be addressed to 


Dr. Jaoger’s Sanitary Woolen System Co. 


827 & 829 RROADWAV. NEW VoRK. 











LAWSON VALENTINE C0.: 
| Gentlemen,— 
| “60” is splendid ! 


Germantown, Pa, June 19, 


Easy to work, and dries hard and firm ! 
Rubs in half the time required by other varnishes ! 


GERMANTOWN CARRIAGE WORKS. 





1888. 
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LIFE-J ACKETS. 


A man often illustrates by his own behav - 
ior the difference between moral and physi- 
cal courage. He is brave enough calmly to 
face dangers tbat threaten his life, and yet 
he has not sufficient courage to encounter 
the ridicule of his comrades. 

An illustration is given by the deep-sea 
fishermen who supply London with fresh 
fish. They trawl on the Dogger Bank, a 

shoal in the German Ocean, between 
England and Denmark. It is about one 
hundred and seventy miles north and south 
by sixty fiye miles east and west. About 
twelve thousand men are employed in this 
fishery, and each smack stays eight weeks 
on the Bank, and then returns to port to 
refit. 

The catch of fish, packed in one-hundred- 
pound box2s, is sent eyery two or three 
days to Billingegate by steamers. The 
boxes are transferred from the smacks to 
the steamer in small boats, and in rough 
weather the transshipment is such danger- 
ous work that many lives are lost in the 
ferrying. 

A benevolent gentleman who saw the proc- 
ess was so much impressed with its perils 
that he spoke to the owner of a large fleet 
about lessening the danger. 

** We lose, on an average, thirty-five men 
every year in ferrying fish,’’ said the owner. 

* Bat don’t you think many lives could be 
saved if life-belts were worn,’’ asked the 
gentleman. 

* No doubt, but the men won’t wear them; 
they are afraid of being laughed at and 
called cowards.” 

“In other words, they won’t wear them 
because they are cowards,” suggested the 
gentleman. 

* Yes, I suppose that is the truth,” said 
oFi13¢, Fitts ia 3 

It was the truth. The brave fishermen 
were wanting in the moral courage which 
could face ridicule. The gentleman made a 
note of the fact, and when, ata later day, 
fishing vessels came under his control, he 
made it a rale not to engage a man unless he 
agreed to wear a life jacket while ferrying 
fish. His action prompted other owners to 
provide life jackets for their men and to 
insist that they should be worn. 








GREAT FEATS OF MEMORY 


Idiots have been known whose memory 
for names and words was so retentive that 
they could repeat a sermon verbatim, and 
indicate where the preacher blew his nose 
and coughed while delivering it. 

Cardinal Mezz>fanti, the linguist, who is 
said to have known a hundred languages, 
declared that he never forgot a word he had 
once learned. 

To a friend who congratulatei Leyden on 
his remarkable memory he replied that he 
often found it a source of great inconven- 
fence. On the friend expressing surprise, he 
exclaimed that he had often wished to recol- 
lect a particular expression in something he 
had read, but could not do it until he had re 
peated the whole paseage from the beginning 
to the expression he desired to recall. 

An English clergyman mentions a man 
who could remember the day of the burial 
of every person who had died in the parish 
during thirty:five years, and could siso 
repeat the name and age of each deceased 
person and t.e names of the mourners at 
his funeral. Bat so weak was he intel- 
lectually that he could not be trusted to feed 
himself. 

Dr. Moffat, the distinguished African mis- 
sionary, and the father.in-law of Dr. Living 
stone, once preached a long sermon to a 
crowd of negroes. Shortly after he had 
finished he saw a number of negroes 

gathered about a simple;minded young 
savage. He weat to them and discovered 
that the savage was preaching his sermon 
over agaia. Not only was he reproducing 
the precise words, but imitating the manner 
and gestures of the missionary. —[Excha nge. 








MARION HARLAND'S OPINION. 


Readers of The Christian Union are familiar 
not only with the sorightly writings of Marion 
Harland but also with her eound common sense 
upon matters of every-day life ang acticn. Her 
name, indeed, is a househo'd word, and is 
equaily weil Bnown in p«rior and kitchen. Her 
ce.ebrated cook book is without a peer, and 
shows that she has made a careiul study of how 
to prepare good. wholesome food. in the best 
manner by the best materials. In this is-ue we 
produce a fac-simtle ie: ter from Marion Har.and 
that speaks in the higaest terms’of the unequaled 
qualities of the Royal taking Powaer House- 
wives everywhere should read 4 eee of 
euch ao expert and act accord li good 
cooks, who have used the Royal, are of ecees 
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A LETTER FROM MARION HARLAND. 
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Registered Jerseys, Houghton 
Farm Herd, for sale at the 
Farm, Mountainville, Orange 
County, N. Y. For particu- 
lars and list of animals ad- 


dress 
J. H. FULLER, 


30 Lafayette Place, 
New York City. 





BROWN'S FRENCH DRESSING. 


The Original! Beware of Imitations ! 
AWARDED HIQHEST PRIZE and 


PARIS apo commenl 1878. 
Highest Awerd Rew Orleans Exnibition. 


CURE: DEAF === 





by Puce’s Par. Iuprover 
Cusmionsp Ean Drums 
REE Adare 
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The new Handy Binder 
for your file of THE 
CHRISTIAN UNION will 
be mailed to you on re- 
ceipt of SEVENTY-FIVE 
CENTS. Address 


The Christian Union, 
30 Lafayette Place, 
New York. 
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CLINTON HW. MENEELY BELL COMPASY 
Troy, N. V., 
Manufacture the finest grade of 
CHURCH, CHIME, ARD PEAL BELL®. 





R. H. MACY & CO. 


SIXTH AVE., 13th to 14th 8T., 
NEW YORK. 





WE SELL EXOLUSIVELY FOR CASH IN 
EVERY INSTANCE. ALL OTHER HOUSES BASE 
THEIR PRICES ON THE LOSSES INSEPARABLE 
FROM A CREDIT SYSTEM, AND CASH BUYERS 
ARE THE LOSERS TO THE EXTENT OF THE 
PREMIUM THEY HAVE TO PAY TO COVER 


THESE LOSSES. 
ALL MANUFACTURED 


MEN’S UNLAUNDERED 
SHIRTS, 74c. 
LADIES’ & CHILDREN’S 
MUSLIN UNDERWEAR. 


7 ll passa GOODS 


OF ALL KINDS, 


Blankets, Flannels, Lace 


Curtains, 


BLACK aND COLORED 


SILKS, SATINS, PLUSHES, 
DRESS GOODS. 


TIN, WOODENWARE, CROCKERY, CHINA AND 
GLASS WARE, CUTLERY AND HOUSE- 
FURNISHING GOODS OF EVERY 
DESCRIPTION. 





Ladies’, Misses’, and 
Children’s Shoes. 
BOYS’ AND YOUTH’S CLOTHING. 


FISHING TACKLE 


AT FULLY ONE-THIRD LESS THAN USUALLY 
CHARGED. 


MAIL ORDERS CAREFULLY EXECUTED. 





NEW CATALOGUE JUST ISSUED. 
MAILED ON RECEIPT OF 10 CENTS. 


UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE COUNTRY WIL: 
OBTAIN MUCH INFORMATION FROM A STUDY = THIS MAP OF THi 











Ie s, 
CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC RY 


Its main anes and branches include CHICAGO, 
PEORIA, MOLINE, ROCK ISLAND, DAVEN- 
PORT, DES MOINES, COUNCIL BLUFFS, MUS- 
CATINE, KANSAS CITY, ST. JOSEPH, LEAV: 
ENWORTH, ATCHISON, CEDAR RAPIDS, 
WATERLOO, MINNEAPOLIS, and ST. PAUL, 
and scores of intermediate cities. Choice of 
routes to and from the Pacific Coast. All trans- 
fers in Union depots. Fast trains of Fine Day 
Coaches, elegant Dining Cars, magnificent Pull- 
man Palace Sleepers, and (between Chicago, St. 
Joseph, Atchison and Kansas City) Reclining 
Chair Cars, Seats Free, to holders of through 
first-class tickets. 


Chicago, Kansas & Nebraska R’y 
** Great Rock Island Route.” 





fxtends West and Southwest from Kansas City 
and St. Joseph to NELSON, HORTON,, BELLE- 
TOPEKA, HERINGTON, WICHITA, 
HUTCHINSON, CALDWELL, and all points in 
KANSAS AND SOUTHERN NEBRASKA 
and beyond. Entire passenger equipment cf the 
celebrated Pullman manufacture. All safety ap- 
pliances and modern improvements. 
The Famous Albert Lea Route 
Is the favorite between Chicago, Rock Island, 
Atchison, Kansas City and Minneapolis and St. 
Paul. Its Watertown branch traverses the great 
““WHEAT AND DAIRY BELT” 
of Northern Iowa, Southwestern Minnesota, and 
poe penn to Watertown, Spirit La te 
Sioux Falls and many other towns and cities. 


cinna’ 
Tickets, Maps, Folders, or desired informa- 
tion, apply at any Coupon Ticket Office or address 


E.ST.JOHN, E.A. HOLBROOK 


Gen’l Manager. Gen’l Tkt. & Pass. Agt 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


McShane Beil Founary 
omfinhestarasect Balls 


Send for Price and Catalogue. dor 
H. MeSHANE E & co 
Mention this paper. 
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COMMENCEMENT NOTES. 


Baccalaureate sermons were preached last 
Sunday by President Dwight at Yale; by 
President Bartlett at Dartmouth; by Prest- 
dent Seelye at Amherst ; by President Potter 
at Hobart ; by the Rev. Dr. 8 D. McConnell, 
of Philadelphia, at Trinity College, Hartford, 
Conn ; by President Carter at Williams; by 
the Rey. Dr. A. 8. Hunt at Wesleyan College, 
Middletown, Conn. ; by President Knox at 
Lafayette ; and by President Hyde at Bow- 
doin All these and several other institu- 
tions will have their Commencement and 
anniversary exercises this week.——An ac- 
count of the exercises attend'ng the inaugu- 
ration of Dr. Patton as President of Princeton 
College will be found elsewhere.——At Cor- 
nell the graduating class numbered 127. 
Fourteen took the degree of A.B., 9 the 
degree of Ph.B., 29 the degree of BS, 
20 the degree of C.E, 14 the degree of 
M.E., 9 the degree of LLB., and 8 the 
degree of EE. The Board of Trustees 
elected William H. Sage, Jr., as trustee for 
the next five years, ani voted to build a big 
stone buliding for civil engineering and 
architecture. A field for athletic sports and 
a brick annex to the gymnasium were also 
provided for. The alumni elected D. E. 
Salmon, of Washington, as alu uni trustee, 
and made provisions for accepting President 
White’s cunditional offer of $10,000 for an 
alumni hall.——At Wellesley the annual ad- 
address was delivered by the Hon. W. C. P. 
Breckinridge, of Kentucky. Tnesubject was 
**Truth,’”’ Mr. Breckinridge taking his text 
from the book of Esdras in the Apocrypha, 
which appropriateiy dealt with the struggles 
of the three Israelite students in their search 
for trath.— At Brown University the Board 
of Trustees elected to flil vacancies in the 
Board Messrs. H. L. Maynard, F. A. Gaskell, 
J. P. Earle, and B. F. Thurston. President 
Robinsonin his annual address referred at 
length to the progress at the University, and 
to the introduction of degrees to follow upon 
examination.— At Ratgers College degrees 
were conferred as foliows: Doctor of D.vin- 
ity, the Rov. Graham Taylor, '70, Professor 
of Practical Tneology in the Theological 
Seminary of Hartford, Conn.; the Honorary 
Degree of Doctor of Laws, the Hon. Henry 
Bookstaver, New Yors.——Hamilton College 
gradaated a class of twenty-nine last week. 
Among the honorary degrees conferred 
were: Po.D., the R:v. James Hague, of 
Hackensaca, and Professor Germaine G 
Porter, of Cincinnati; D.D., the Ray. Robert 
Bachman, of Utica, and the Ray. William 
Rogers Terrett, of Saratoga Spri gs; LL.D, 
Daniet Beach, of Watkins.—At the com- 
mencement of Marietta College this week, 
there will be exercises commemorative of the 
life and services of ex-President Rev. Israel 
Ward Andrews, DD., LL D.— At the 
alumni dinner at Ruchester University, Dr. 
Brigat, President of the Board of Trustees 
said that a call had been extended tothe Rev 
Dr. Hill, of Lewisourg University, Pennsyl- 
Vania, tosucceed Dr.Anderson. It is not defi. 
nitely settled whether Dr Hill will accept.—— 
Drary Uoilege graduated six students last 
Week. President [ogalis delivered the Bac: 
calaureate Sermon. He was inaugurated 
on Wednesday, Jane 13 ——At Bvloit Col- 
lege President Eaton preached the Baccalau- 
Teate on Jane 17. Tne Rev. John P- Hale, of 
Chicago, delivered the annual address before 
the Christian Association. Daring the year 
advances have been made in the D-partment 
ot Natural Sciences, large additions having 
peen made to the apparatus. Protessor 
C. W. Pearson has been appointed Professor 
of Modern Languages. ——Commencement 
exercises at Rockford Seminary were held 
Jane 20. There were nine graduates from 
the College and Seminary courses, and nine 
from the Musical Dcpartment. The Rev. 
Dr. Little, of Chicago, preeched the Bacca- 
laureate sermon Jane 17. General regret is 
. @Xpressed at the loss of Miss Huliard, for 
some years the efficient and popular Prin- 
Cipal. Her place is to be filled by Miss 
Goiston, of Ann Arvor, Mich. 











THE AVERAGE MAN’S VERDICT. 


I am of average intelligence, average 
culture, average income, average preju- 
dices. I hit the juste miliew. What 
prompts me to buy a magezme? lep 
proach the question the more readily be- 
Cause, as the Congregationaiist ministers 
8 y DOWadays When they approach the 
discussion of the use of a ritual, ‘my 
position on this point is, on the whole, a 

one.” I buy on impulee. 

No doubt the craving for good literature 





ee 
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influences me in the long run, and no 
doubt I am influenced by persistent adver 
tisiag in a particular purchase; but 
neither of these motives counts for much 
in swaying my average mind. I open the 
magazireon thecounter of some bookstore 
or as it alights in my lap with a whirl from 
the deft hand of the train-boy. I take it 
up because I have some pleasant assocla- 
tions with the color of the cover, or with 
he name. If in the list of writers I see 
some name which awakens in me remi- 
niscences of a pleasant quarter of an hour 
I give my money. ‘Tis @ little matter 
decides me, 

D> not say that I buy for the sake of 
amusement, and must be guaranteed 
beforehand. I-enj>y the flivor of delicate 
viands, but Iam shy of new cooks. Nor 
an anyboly predict that a new dish wil 
please me. 

Therefore, angry writer, blame no 
longer the patient editor who rejects your 
story, which you are sure I would like and 
buy.. I am inscrutable. Oae can judge 
of ex'remes, but not of the average man. 
Consider well that if any one could pre 
dict my likings, such an one would not 
long remain an editor, nor even a pub 
lisher. He who could read a novel in 
manuscript and say, ‘‘ Toe average man 
will buy this. Print thirty thousan 
he who could accurately cast the horo 
scope of a book, would be possessed of the 
‘* potentiality of wealth beyond the dreams 
of avarice.’ He would be daily more 
valuable than all writers, for he could 
forecast the literary future. Such a man 
{a not possible, for he would be able to 
predict my action, which is more than ! 
can do myself. Perhaps his coming would 
disturb the intellectual economy of the 
world. He will not come. 

The other day you told me wrathfully 
that an editor told you that he would 
readily give Browning five dollars a line 
for a copy of verses which he would not 


print if he were forced to withhold the 
post’s name at the bottom, and were cer 
tain that the secret of the authorship would 
not leak out. Biame the editor no longe 
as ‘‘purblind and sordid and commer 
ctal,” bat recogn'z3 that he franklv aimite 
his human fallibiltty, and say, ‘* Brother, 
I too am fallible;’ for I myself, the 
arbiter of literary reputation, I the aver- 
age man, say boldly that I should not 
read the verges ualest the name were ap 
pended.— [Atlantic Monthly. 


STICK TU YUUR DOCTOR. 


If your physician is doing you god, you 
are improving, and you feel assured he is 
curing you: tnen stick to him. Follow his 
directions. Give him a chance to do the 
best his skill and experience will allow. But 
if you do not appear to be improving, or, 
worse still, if you seem to be slowly but 
surely growing weaker, then do not hesitate 
to send to Dra. Starkey & Palen, 1529 Arch 
8t., Philadelphia, Pa, a full account of all 
your symptoms, and you will receive by 
return maul, free of charge, a candid opinion 
of your case and some books tnat will surely 
interest vou, 














Fors Voun ing ing Infants a perfect substitute for 


_ et oe | poe hy tet In- 
yalld, © “ Ic. is of great val 
i  Drapept . used used it say it is the 


Gna BABY FOOD, 
BEST INVALID FOOD, 

MOST PALATABLE FOOD, 
MOST NUTRITIOUS FOOD, 


A valuable phlet on the Care of Infants ff 
and Invalid cont on application, 


Sold by Druggists. 25c., 50c.y $1.00. 
wamy RICHARDSON &CO. p, Sennen F 





are the Purest, Cheap- 
“est, Strongest, and most 
Durabie ever made, 
One 10c. Lem wil igaler 
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WELLS, RICHAROSOM & 


CO., BURLINGTON, 17° 


“Used Up,” 


‘Tired Out,” ‘‘No Energy,” and simi- 
lar expressions, whenever heard, indi- 
cate a lack of vital force, which, if not 
remedied in time, may lead to com- 
plete physical and nervous prostration. 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla is the best medi- 
cine to vitalize the blood, build up the 
tissues, and make the weak strong. 


“For nearly three months I was con- 
fined to the house. One of the most 
rg a eyskans of Philadelphia 
failed iscover the cause of my 
ean: Bh pa afford relief. I continued in 
a bad way until about a month ago 
when I began to take Ayer’s Sarsapa- 
rilla. It acted like a charm. I have 
gained flesh and strength and feel ever 
so much better. Shall continue using 
the (ee gg em until completely cured.’ 
—John Craven, Salem, N. J. 


“IT find Ayer’s Sarsaparilla to be an 
admirable remedy for the cure of blood 
diseases. I prescribe it, and it does the 
work every time.’’— E. L. Pater, M. D., 
Manhattan, Kansas. 


Be sure and ask for 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Loweli, Mass. 
Price $1; six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 





FARMVILLE LITHIA WATER. |: 


SPRINGS, FARMVILLE, VIRGINIA. 
NATURAL, PURE, WITHOUT TASTE OR ODOR. 
Will cureRheumatism, Rheumatic oom, Incipien 


ht 8 D. all d of Uric Acid 
Pinthose ail Draswins" send toc pampnie 906 
Broadway. 


COOD NEWS 
TO ADIES 
reatest Inducements eve B at. 


fered. Now’s your time to get 
orders for our celebrated 

eas and Coffees, and secure 
z beautiful Gold Band or Moss 
Rose China Tea Set, Dinner Set, 
Go oss Rose Toilet Set, Watch, ‘Brass L amp, 
or W e ater s Dictionary. For full ill particulars address 
D] 


GREA 
Box 289. By 81 and 33 New York. 
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GREATAMERICAN 


ComPANY 


Kate 8t., 





A little higher in price, but of unrivafled quality. 


lp 
Wo OUR 


TRADEMARK 


“QUR CONSTANT AIM IS TO MAKE THEM TH 
FINEST IN THE WORLD." 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE 


Its merits asa WASH BLUE have been Sully 
tested and indorsed by thousands of housekee 
Your grocer ought to have itonsale. Ask him brit. 

PD. S. WILTBERGER, PROPRIETOR, 
838 North Second Street. « Philadelphia. 











OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company, 


Nzw York, January 2, 1888, 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submii the following Statement of 
its affairs on the 31st of Decembder, 1887. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from 
ee 1887, to 81st Decem- 


Premiums on Policies not marked 
off 1st January, 1887 1,417,600 18 


Total Marine Premiums............ $5,060,569 22 


Premiums marked off from ist Jan- 
uary, 1887, to 8ist December, 1887,$3,672,831 21 
Losses paid during the ae 


eeeeeeee seer oy 


same period.......... $1,599,468 26 
Returns of Pre- 
miums and 
...- $788,846 88 


The Company has the follo Assets, : 
United States and State of New ™ 
York Stock, City, Bank, and me 


- $8,622,565 00 
1,559,100 00 
Meaécnuctce 74,489 88 

tes and Bils Heosivable 1, et > 


eeWeeceeccereressessees 


Real Estate and oe due the 
Company, = 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding cer- 
tificates of profits will be paid to the holders 
.bereof or representatives on and 
venth of February next. 

certificates of the issue of 
1883 will be redeemed and paid to the holders 
representatives, on and 


, the Seventh of Feb: next, 
from whieh ¢ ate s interest thereon cease. 
The certificates to be produced at the time of 


payment, and canceled. 
A dividend | of for y per cent. is declared on 


the net earned prem um of the Comp-.ny for the 
ml ending St Decemoer, 1837, for which cer- 
1 be issued on and after Tuesday, 
the First of May next. 
By order of the Board, 
J, H, OHAPMAN Seoretary- 
TRUSTEES: 

J.D. JON CHARLES P. BURDETT 

W. H. H. RE, HENRY KE. HAWLEY, 

A. A. RAVEN, HARLESH, 

I LO JAMES G. DE FOREST 

WM. STURGIS, HRALES D. D. LEVERIGH, 

J FIELD, 5 UH RIKER, 

JOSIAH O. LOW, GEORGE BLIS* 

EDMUND W. CORLIES, ANSON W. HA 

ROBERT B. MINTURN, N. DENTON SMITH, 

LEGROOT, ISAAC BELL, 

HORACE GRAY, EDWARD FLOYD-JONES, 
AME. DODGE, THOMAS MaITLAND, 
ELLIOTT, IRA BURSLEY, 

HAND, JAMES A. HEWLETT, 
OHN D. HEWLETT GEORGE 'B. MACY, 
H. WEBB, LAWRENCE TURNURE 


JOHN D. JONES, President, 
W. H. H. MOORH, Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 2d Vice-President, 








Boentifa ully made of 


G?" Be sure your Corset 
stamped * 


fiem Al, ‘Good Sense. 


MARSHALL FYE, D & 
WHOLESALE WESTERN 





No. 1;Sult. 


Terry,662 
» Plush $68. 


& Co, 
\ Boston, 
Mass. 





Thon answering an Advertisement wilt 
confer 1 favor upon the Advertiser ang 
Publis er by stating that they saw the 
Advert ement in The Christian Union. 








are now prepared to 

Head, Sore Throat, or an 
table pre tion, compounde 
the breath and strengt 
citizens of Colorado furnishe 


IT WILL CURE CATARRH. 
Sent by Mail. 


ively that it 





Office, 51 King B 


External Inflammation. It is'a harmiess but effective vege- 
from herbs found only in the Rocky Mountains. 
en oe senses Of hearing, taste and smell. Testimonials of prominen 


Mot, 5 fees MANUFACTURING CO., Denver, ey 


ASALINE 


An Ointment for the Nasal Organ. 


WILHELM'S NASALINE having been on trial in Coloraae slaving the past five e years we 
assert positi 





will cure Catarrh ever, Cold in the 


It will- parity 


IT WILL CURE HAY FEVER. 
Price, 50 cents. 


. Box 1882, 








CORDED CORSET AISTS 


St 


[ALS Fh ot 4 
THOUSANDS NOW IN USE 


ia 
3 


rv a 


LEADING RETAILERS 


everywhere. Send for circular, 

S FERRIS BROS, Mannfacturers, 
a oe New York. 

gy Pa HIC AGO, 








VoL 87, No. 26,4‘ 





EDUCATIONAL. 


G™Ege TsacnERs’ AGENCY, 





idest and best known in U. 8. 
Established, 1855. 
7 East 147s Sra2get, N.Y. 





poe THBOLOGICAL SEwIvARY. 
c Sener of study 


Full co: 
address Professo Besor Francis B. cane a nangor, Maine. 





ARDEEN’s SCHOOL BULLETIN N Agency. 
racuse, N. be depended on 
po SURE 3 nd townform no others. 





BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF LAW. 


Twent assrocseus. eeeiiial 
Opens October 8. Address Hon. - Beunett, 
Dean. 10 Ashburton Plec: Boston. Mass 


BRYN MAWR COLLECE 


a . COLLEGE FOR ee 








CARLETON SCHOOL Braoford Mass. 


Home ane day pupils a, 3 nbe = . i per 
ear. Next term mober 
Uirculars add Oe ee PN CARLETON. A.M. 


AN SCHOO 
Couattx 4 xWOOD, Kew CRasev 
Address THOMAS ‘D SUPLEE, R. 








ONSECTICUT: Valley of the Farmington. 
Summer Home and School for Boys. Persona 
attention. Teachers of large experience. Specis 
ties as agreed upon. We plan to study a little, swim 
alittle. and play and tramp a good deal. Ad- 
dress Box 53, Colliveville, Ct. 
circular of -EL&UT ~ oMs SCHUOL, 


oR 
Waverley, Mees. (se7en miles from Boat: mn), 
please address tne Principal, Miss L. A. HILL. 








ELMIRA COLLEGE , oun, | Notre 


er see the rey & of sax: 
study i that the best boo 8clen'ific 
aod sp cial courses, with — paratory de 
— ment. Best sivacmeae in Music and Art. 
uildiog wi h best modern improvements ; heated 
by stea_ , and furnished with elevator. Astronomi 
cat Observatory 


—Museum and Art Gallery. Terms 
moder.te Address PrREsiDanT A. W. COWLES, 
LL.D., Elmira, N. Y. 


FRIENDS SCHOOL PROVIDENCE, 


FOR BOTH SEXES. 
Founded in 178t Exceilenth»me. students from 
18 States. Alt denomiaations. nevanah work in 
English, Science, ween ee Music, and Art. Cur 
certificate admits to coll 


Addrers AUGUSTINE JONES, LL.B. 


GANNETT INSTITUTE ee. 


Fifth Year. F r Catalog ue, etc., - oress 
4 GEO & NN&TT.D. D. cy ChesterSq ,Boston,Mass 


OME SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 
4 oterado Spriag:, Cotorado. 

Home care Fits for col- 
ls ge or business. Refer to. voah Forter. ex-Pres. ef 
Yale; Dr. Juttus Sach. 38 V 59th ~t, N. Y. City ; Mr 
Carl ‘Ede! elhelm N Broad St.. Phila’; Mr. A 


| pigan 4 ve., Chi . Address 
CHAS Ww *W INES A.B. Yale), Box 735, Colorado 
Springs, Colorado. 














apaane MILITARY | neg tg Worcester, 
83d year begins Sept. 1: 1 <mnaennea, 
Scientine. Busines Prim: 


eartnee 
JOSEPH ALDEN sHaW, a.¥. Head Master. 





JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 
BALTIMORE 


. 


Announcements for the next academic 
year are now ready and will be sent on 
application. 





MOUNT HOPE LADIES’ SEMINARY. Send 
for circular, with full particulars. Tarrytown, N.Y. 


wens WALNUT STREET BOARDING SCHOOL 
Bes emo Hae i, Broo Prt, 
nut 8¢., Philad’a, Pa. Catalogue on application. 








N, 
NE aay! stnay' recone for Young Ladtes. +n earty 
Ref: rences required. 





NEW-YORK 4URORA CAYUG 
WELLS’ COLLE Pus Youre. La DIES. 
FULL ‘instrumental 


h instruction. 
tian home. Session b aut Sept. 12, 1888. Send for 
catslogue. E. 8. FRISBEE. D.D., President. 


Oberlin College. 


ors. 2 tai? stud -nts last year. 
IL. DEPARTMENT OF THEOLOGY. —Classical and 








glish C -urses 
Il, DEPARTMENT OF PHILOSOPHY AND THE 
ARTS. —Classical, Philosuphical, and Literary 


<. = eet OF PREPARATORY - 
English Schools. 1.7 
IV. CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 
Vv. ART DEPARTMENT. 
Full Courses with increased Electives. nan 
and Laboratories, ‘ana Five 


term of 8 


en 
G. W. SHURTLEFF, Secretary, Oberlin, Ohio. 


OGONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG “LADIES. 


Removed in 1883 from Chestent St., Peflotelabie. to 
O@onTz, the spacious country seat of Jay . Sept: 
will beta its thirty ninth iy Wednes ta 

26th. For circulars. aoply to PRINCIPALS, 
Htontgomery County, Pa. 


18s Feances &, BENNETT, 
Miss SYLvia J. EasTMan. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia 1415 Walnut St. 


Pennsylvania College of Den- 
TAL “URGERY. inter *ess on begins Oc- 
tober 1«t, 1 88 Lectures and Clinics ten months 
fin the year. Ladiesadmitted Forfurrher ia- 
ormation, address Cc. N. Perce Dean 


THE MISSES ANABLE'S 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 
For YOUNG LADIES, New Brunswick. N. J. 





erttus sieaibias 
Miss M. L. B NNEY, 
Miss H. A. DILLAYE. 








Will reopen September 26, at 66 Bayard Street. : 


SEVEN GABLES} res are ob 


Ceraytoate admis A 4 ee. wy 
aie.) J at malar Set ie @ ’ 
m- 
Parlor. Illustrated circular ‘ge. 





HE OR RY F SEMIV‘SRY AND CON. 
SERVATORY (Mét. Carroll, Il.) tells how 
jwudents with small means may ¢g: gaina Normal,Col- 
legiate, Musical, or Art education. Send for one,free 


—o 





OUNG LADIES’ INSTITUTE, 
Windsor, Conn. 

A Home Schoo! for girls of all ages. Its pupils are 
received at Wellesley and *mith Colleges without 
examination. An excellent corps of teachers, each 
a specialist in her own department. For circuiars 
address Miss J. 8, WILLIaMS, Prin. 


— 


WEST JERSEY ACADEMY, 
BRIDGETON, N .J. 
A Heme fer the Boys. Select, thorough, euc- 


Estabitshed 81 Years. Terms , $300. 


Pamorrars: { QALEB ALLEN, B. A. (Eng.) 


MISS HAINES’S SCHOOL, 


**Woods de,” Hartfor¢, Conn. 
a rior 1 ocation. Prepares for any college. 
* Finishing Cours: ” in Literature, Contem- 
nt = ag History History of Art, Modern Lan- 
guages, and Music. Fourteenth year opens Sept 26. 











WHEATON FEMALE SEMINARY 


Will commence its 54th year Sept. 6. Fine Lib 
Laboratory, Obrervat ry. and Cubinets Troro 
instruction. Best of home influences. Send rough 
cular to Miss A. E. Sta_to., Principal, Norton, Mass, 





Rockford Seminary for Young Ladies, 


College course, standard for admission sam° as 
Pastern Colleges. *xcelient preparaiory course. 
Superior fectlities for Music and art. Resident 
» Physician. Sarg. nt system of Gymnastics. For 


catalogues, address Na B. GELS1ON, Principal, 
Rockford, Li se 











INDEX TO VOLUME XXXVII 


Nos. 1 


to 26, Inclusive. 





January 7 to June 28, 1888. 





[For the position in each number of the regular departments—The Spectator, In and About Boston, In and About Chicago, Inquiring Friends. 
Church Gleanings, Ministerial Personals, Temperance Notes. Home Talks Ab3ut the Word, Thoughts by the Way, Gathered from Life, Minor 
Book Notices, The Magazines, Books of the Week, Literary Notes, Music and Art, Fact and Rumor, Fugitive Poems, Correspondence, Financial, 
and Publisher’s Desk—see the Tables of Contents in the several numbers.] 
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Rebecca Perley Reed 238 
Christian Union’s Sermon Note-Book : 
I. God Surpri ing Us Lyman Abbott 595 
Il. An Easter Sermon .......Rey. 8. E. Herrick, D.D. 626 
III. Living Christ -- Lyman Abbott 722 
Christ's Answer to the Plea of Mystery. Rey. C. J. Little 4g 
Crowned Suffering..... ...........Henry Ward Beecher 657 
Coronation Through Suffering.Edward P. Terhune,D D. 818 
SbeLigtodebs cess sues eee... elizabeth Glover 40: 
Golden Rule of Practical Christianity.......... F. 8. Root 273 
Growing in Salvation -Thomay B McLeod. D.D. 5 
Growth Under Pressure Hugh Macmillan, D.D. 115 
Heart of Prayer. -..-.. Rev. C. W. Thwing 62° 
Heaverly Recognition... Rev. E. P. Terhune, D.D. 177 
Holy Catholic Church Rey. J. G. Merrill, D.D. 337 
Holy Spirit the Fandamental Doctrine. 
Rev A. H. Bradford, D.D. 488 
Holy Spirit in Individual Experience. 
Rev. A. H. Bradford, D.D. 465 
Holy Spirit and Christian Work. 
Rey A. H. Bradford, D.D. 497 
_— Spirit a Constant Factor in the Problem of Prog- 
Rey. A. H. Bradford, D.D. 529 
lhasretions of Troth.. Edward Judson 147 
Incidental Advantages of Study of the Bible, 
Rev T. T.Munger,D.D. 81 
Is It a Parable? 
Jewish Justice—Christian Love......Rev. Lyman Abbott 581 
Kinship of Morality and Christianity...Rev.C. H Cutler 210 
London's Mission to Poor Children Mary Harrison 114 
New Young Women’s Christian Association 
Parabie of the Talents «....Rey. C. H. Spurgeon 19 
Paul’s Conception of Life and Death. Rev. John K Allen 785 
Peaceful Living ........ gre nees esstee -Rev. F. 8S. Van Eps 870 
Pews to the Pulpit.............cccccececseeee .O. B. Taft 339 
Poetry : 


Preaching Made Easy 
Pride of Jesus 
Rainy Night Prayer-Meeting 
Relation of the Church to Amusements. 
Rey. F. H.Palmer 598 
Relation of Superin‘endents to Teachers. 
Rev. A. F. Schauffler 627 
Studying Christianity from the Inside. 
Rev. 8. Palmer Dunlap 401 
Stumbling-Biooks............... +eeeeeeeAlden Dickinson 753 
Sunday on the Frontier...... ....... we Belle E. Smith 275 


” American Tract Society : Prosperous Year .. 





: Pacer nl Gok::. wevceeees ROVs Te M. agties D.D. 17 
"  Sumpay-Somoon Lxssons.. Lyman Abbott : 


Jeous Walls the Son Paki. 

Judgment........ oes 

Lessons from a Little Child. . 

Lord's Supper........... piemnhbs > nape doce asin teebssscnan 560 
Peter’s Denial........ 

Power of the KeyS..... .cececesece: 

Rich Young Ruler................. py. 


Thoughts on the Lesson. 
Two Covenants 
Uncondittonal Surrender. . Rev. Geo. F. Pentecost, D.D. 18 
Unconscious Goodness 
i a SS A eee oe 


RELIGIOUS NEWS: 


Affairs in Turkey.. - Rev. H.C. Bulbulian 84 


odanh 06 -q ee 
Anuriversary of Yale Seminary 
Asking for Representation 
Attacking Bishop Taylor 
Baltimore Conference of Charities 
Bangor Seminary 
Berry’s Letter 
Biblical Literature at Amheorst................ss0ece 000s fo 
Cable, G. W.. as Teavher ....... i ee Kons 
Canadian General Assembly...............++ sreodvdsdcet 
Catholic University 
Centennial Assembiy 
Charity Woodyard 
Christian Endeavor Movement—52, 180, 808, 872, 436, 500, 
66', 756, 821. : 

Christian Ho1se 
Christian Journalist........ LASeenseEseeaaheeedavecnnenecie 
Christian Work in Colleges.......... ake saee on osudonseenasl 
Church Union in Japan 
Comstock Vindicated 
Congregational Cinb “ 
Connecticut General Association................ baw pcenp 820 
Contributing to Missions 
Co-operation as Applied to Church Union. 

Rey. T. A Waterman 467 
Dedication 
Deputation Work in Amherst College 
Discusion on Immortality. ....................0008 cn oten 
Direst Christian Work 
Drummond and the Students................... Pe ea 
Egypt Exvloration Fund 
English Church Army 
Eustis, Death of Dr 
Evangelical Alliance, Call of 
: Rey A. W. Moore peed 
First Bohemian Congregational Church 
Five Great Dangers............. pbhbeewSabes daha sae ahescane 
I ths. ccoecusvn> coasedes os bates bes sthe a bame 


Greatly Needed Revision 
Hampton University. . 
Hickok, Death of Dr 
Home Missions 
Howard, Jobn T:. 
How to Reach the Masses 
Hungry and Naked 
Hyde Lectures on Foreign Missions osee 
Important Union......... hewn she bgeudessonsnasbbke Sanndse 840 
In Memory-of Mr. Beecher 
In the Mogntains........ ... Seabowheveutensssesban ascepes 
Interesting Case .... .......... iinkuncivernenhe tins ke ceil 
Is This Congregational? ... 
Judson Memorial........ Spee Chika Scones <s bb a0ieeE ies so kil 872 
Keshub Chunder Sen... 
Letter from Korea 
Letter of the Right Rev. Leon Bonland to Pope Leo XIII. 522 
Lyman Beecher Lectures: Dr. Trumbull on the Sunday- 
# chool.. 
London “ Forward Movement ' af 
Metbods of Reaching Young Men.. . ............. ewan 


National Law and Order League. ...............-.000- a 
“New Heresy” in the Foreign Mission Fields 

Oberlin Seminary Anniversary 

Obituary Notes 

Old Trinity’s New Mission House. 

Open Letter................- eeae 

Pan-Anglican Conference | 

Plea for Christian Unity........ pobiinbée re 
Piymonath Church..... bientsebbsna Stanboaska eo 
Plymouth Church Calls Lyman Abbott 698 
Post-Apostolic Creed Rev. F. H. Palmer 184 
DEY EN conc corecstctsessccnse .« ib hae phesapebagoedbes 692 
Powell, Death of Secretary................. ‘ 
Fresbyterlan Assembly : Last Notes ......../.. 
Presbyterian Reunton...... 

Presbyterians, Southern ...., 

Princeton's New President 

Religious Conventions 

Religious Needs of Americans in Berlin 

Religious Press Club.......-... 

Salvation Army 

Social Life in the Church..... 

Society of Church H'story...... 


Rarsdr0us News.—Continued. 
cnet 3. wieseteeheeeeeaee dias Se Se 





Students’ Vacation Work for Rorign Misions.. Ss stawech 70 
es i an abate PRN wivacninabe + 
Substitute for the Saloon.. Tey Lee 6 Ss 
Successful Experiment.........Rev. ThecdoreB. Wilbon ins 
Sunday-School Methods............. cccseses wabsvecess. 788 
Suppression of Traffie in Vioe.........5....... 0248. 

Taylor, Bishop.and His Work........ 

Ten-Times-One-Is-Ten Items...... 


eee eteweseeee 


Tuskegee Industrial School.......... 

Union Services in Philede)phia... .. 44 
Willing Workers’ Association....... .... Rev. F. 8. Root 212 
Women's Baptist Foreign Missionary Soclety............ 564 
Woodrow and Evolution ocetedeseces. adocs OR 
World’s Conference of the Y. M. QAR Kc te ER eoseee 469 
Y. M. C. A.—The World’s Conference ................5... 564 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS: . 


American and Colonial PAROET 2p. wend 
American Christianity......... 
Animal Magnetism. ' 
Ancient Cliies of the New World... Oe Meee seta ott i 
Artist’s Recollections ............c..eeeeceees oon 
Baldwin Lectures........ biswels 
Banker, Poet, and Gossip... 

‘annermann's Scripture Doctrine ‘of the Church ......... 
Beecher’s Patriotic Addresses . 
Besant’s Novels .. 
Biblical Archwology............ s+... 
Bradley (Dean) on Job.... . 
Bhagavad Gita.. 
Browring, New Rdition . ° onSiepmepatictec.o- chad 4 on pasar 598 
Church of the Future.... .... 


seeeeeees see 


+e Cer eeerwree 


_ Connecticut Laborers—Past and nd Present. oes 


Darwiniem and Morals . 
Deaf-Mutism.. seein 
Doom Bternal... . inte pitas 


England and the West Indies ... 

Evolution and Rel‘gion.. 

Fighting Veres...... i sinidien Mepis inaldotsandio + de dintsn<esebbbaan 822 
For God and Gold 


Geological History of Plants... . 

Helps to Devout Meditation 

Humillation of Christ................000- déeecanedaenate -. 470 
Hymns of the Paith.................. he téésgus tithasimee 246 
Introduction to Philosophy... I 


‘Ichuron's Wit and Wisdom............ 0000s cu aeaweae - 


Journal of Folk-Lore 

Jornal of Psychology 

Kentucky Resolutions of 1798................. dag ame nails 630 
Laughlin’s Political Economy..........,... ocasarer OOP 
Life of Pope Leo XIII. 

Makers of Venice 

Monsieur Motte ........... 

Movement of 1848-9 

Myth, Ritual, and Religion 

New Canadian Poet ..... 

New Iconoclast 

Proudhon’‘s Philosophy... 

Renan s History of Israel...... 

Reminiscences of Seventy Years ... 

Recent Sermons 

Remin'scences of Men and ‘‘hings. ied akan nt 

Bix CiGes OF TAO. 00's cccsccavcossccecess eeceatn oove dine m 


Fpread ef Hellevism......... 
Sunday-School Songs. . 


Turnivg Points of Thought and Conduct.... teow ; we Raat 
What Is the Bible? 
World's Verdict............ gannonlt 


TEMPERANCE NEWS: 


Anti-Saloon Republicans... 5 
Confessions of Habitual Drunkard. 
Drink in India 


Fick, Gen. C. B., Life of....,.......... base é66nand 
Free um on the Congo........... ........ she.<ss>eienae 
Licensing Question in England... 

Local Option in Georgia... ... 06S. Sp <¥avsntakncndited éeasae 504 
National tiquor Legislation. . 

Nebraska’s Experience.. ..... iss peilias tienes aia gneiss 
New Jersey Law-the Whole Truth.. 

Outlawing the Trafic 

Philadelphia Liquer Men Speak................ spisdences 
Plea tor High License... ............ bcdese 

Prohibition Convention............sceee0 sees cee Sead 
Prohibition in Bangor... ............ccccecccccecs mes ees 
Reasons for a National Prohibition Party...... ‘ 
Scott Act Repeal in Canada.............. Rey. E. Barrass 600 
Taxiag Whisky 

There Are None 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Another Voice from the Seminary 

Californian Flowers 

Christian Science Defended — 

Church at Rutville y 
CII shige cnc cccccsecsess¢saneeee apecdevesauie -.. 45 
Dale’s Reply to Mr. Spurgeon 

Echoes : Church and Theater 

Education in the South... ............ c. ce eccc cece ce eseee 
Examinations for Women............ ..... be sege eae 
Forestry Bill in Congress............ .. whe dap 15 <thaneene 
German's View...............- Wi.oo kr a0 sreneeee 
Hewitt on Strikes 

International Copyright..... ............. 

Mount Holyoke Alumnz....... ie 

Pinkerton Men........... 


Sleepy English Village 
Value of Music.... 


Peewee ereseerereeeneee eee eee aren seer esee 
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